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down along one day last week — you were painting old 
Mr. Fulford-up to Withacott — ^and she'd got a great, ugly, 
black woman along of her, just like the figure-head Aunt 
Sarah Jane’s got put up in the garden. The children run 
aixd scritched as if they'd met a dragon. I don't want to 
see her again. She was just the hideousest creature 1 
ever set eyes on.' 

Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There was un- 
questionably a sinister vein in him, a rather morbid enjoy- 
ment of all that is strange, jarring, unexpected, abnorni:i 
Some persons, indeed, have gone so far as to accuse him 
of a love of actual physical deformity and a relish of 
horror for mere horror's sake. But this accusation, I 
think, is unjust. No doubt his power of appreciation was 
widely catholic, his view of beauty an original one. Yet 
he invariably, as far as 1 could see, rejected that which 
was unnatural or unsavoury, unless the presentation of it 
formed so essential a part of his subject that to omit it was 
to spoil the point of the story. If it was a necessary part 
of the drama, he portrayed it with an honest and feai'less 
hand. And that he probably enjoyed doing so 1 am not 
prepared to deny. In truth, the number of artists— in any 
department — who have the gilt of calling spades spades, 
rather than agricultural implements, is a very small one. 
To ask them not to exercise this distinguishing gift, 
when they do ^possess it, is a trifle hard. A trifle useless, 
too, perhaps ; for unless they are conlemptibl}' false to the 
demands of their own talent they certainly will not listen 


to you. 
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remarkably well. The}^ were most expressive. Jenny, so 
her companion held at least, was a book printed in very 
large type and easy enough to read. He proceeded to try 
and read a little further. 

^ But did you happen to observe the child's face carefully 
when we saw her just now ? ' he went on. ^ She had 
been crying. It is not often a child cries to such good 
purpose. She was the embodiment of a whole tragic 
poem, with those red-brown eyelids, and blanched cheeks, 
and that glaring frock. Just the kind of subject 1 care 
for. It taxes both one's imagination and one's technical 
skill. Don't imagine these remarks are a bid for tears 
on your part though, Jenny,' he add^d, glancing quickly 
at her again. ‘ They would not suit you, they are not in 
your style.' 

* Whether they'd suit me or no you'd not get mun foi 
\he asking, I can tell you, Mr. Colthurst,' she rejoined, 
lotly. 

Colthurst smiled as he pushed his moustache up from 
his lip. It was really a pity the shadow of the woods w^as^ 
so deep just here, for he could not see Jenny's face clearly; 
for he was under an impression that she was pre- 
eminently well worth seeing clearly at this moment, as she 
swung down the > steep road by his side — her action as 
free yet as well-poised and harmonious as that of some 
Amazon on a Greek frieze. ‘ t 

^Shouldn't I get them, Jenny?' he said. 'Well, for- 
tunately I don't propose asking for them, at all events 
not just yet. When I pack up my traps and bid good-bye 
to you and your delightful Beera you may pay me the tri- 
bute of a fe\i’ tears if you like. I shall not be there to ' 
see the doubtfully satisfactory after-effects of them.,, I 
suppose 'it is really a merciful dispensation of providence 
that most evomen are anything but engaging when they 
have been crying,' he continued. 'For if they looked as 
that child did, one might be tempted to torture them from 
time to time — moderately of course — just for the pleasure 
of sitting down and staring at them afterwards.' 

Jenny made no immediate reply, but flicked at the bats 
circling ■ about her head with the old black hat she still 
carried in her hand. Presently, however, disappointment 
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getting altogether the upper hand, she broke out inconse- 
quently : — ' She's a proud enough little image, I'll be bound. 
They all are, those Crookendens — a proud, stuck-up lot. 
The boy’s the best of 'em, though you do liken him to a 
beer-mug, Mr. Colthurst. He's been on board the yacht 
a time or two with Parson Crookenden find Sir Reginald ; 
and Dave says a nicer, freer-spoken, civiler young gentle- 
man they never had aboard of her.' 

^ Oh ! no doubt. He is just the sort of sleek, well-con- 
ditioned, young prize animal everybody is safe to admire. 
That is exactly why I don't admire him, you see, Jenny. 
His good looks are altogether too obvious.' 

They don’t belong to the place neither, those Crooken- 
dens don't,’ the girl continued, glad to get hold of any 
subject upon which to vent her ill-humour without, as she 
flattered herself, betraying the real cause of it. ^The old 
man came from Bristol and bought it when Squire Tre- 
menheer died. There was Parrises living down to Beera 
two hundred years ago and more, Mr. Colthurst, before 
ever these Crookenden folks came about. If you don't 
believe me you can see it in the registers Parson Hawley 
keeps in the strong box up to .church. Many's the time 
I’ve heard Aunt Sarah Jane and father tellin' about mun. 
If you don’t believe me, Mr, Colthurst, just go and see 
mun for yourself.' ^ 

Her vehemence greatly amused the young man. But 
Colthurst's amusement was of the observant, intellectual 
kind which* rarely finds expression in laughter. For 
laughter, if it is genuine, usually implies a certain leisurely 
element in the mind, — a power of mental standing still 
and contemplating oneself and /that fraction of the uni- 
ver^l economy immediately sublfnitted to one's notice in 
an easy, after-dinner attitude. It is hardly too niuch to 
say that James Colthurst's mind never stood still. It went 
on and on, as his quick, noiseless footsteps went on now 
down the winding road, driven forward by the workings 
of strong, restless energy within. He was always thinking, 
doing, feeling, experiencing something — and that a per- 
fectly definite -something. Always registering impressions, 
making observations, always feeding his somewhat lurid 
imagination with vision^ of future mfluence and renown. 
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Such a man has little enough time to waste in the society 
of dear, comfortable, lazy Laughter, with its epicurean 
acquiescence in things in general — itself included — its 
genial enjoyment of small surprises, and kindly gossipy 
appreciation of the manifold absurdities so continual^ 
visible in the ways of this cranky world. Colthurst re- 
garded the’ world as a nut to be cracked, an oyster to 
be opened ; at best as a battlefield whereon his talent 
and determination might win a great victory. The 
victory was some way off yet, for the young man’s hopes 
were considerably happier than his present fortunes. But 
Colthurst had faith in himself. 

From the forgoing state;nent it must not be supposed 
that James Colthurst was one of those fortunate beings 
who, proposing to themselves the attainment of certain 
objects, proceed to walk straight along the shortest and 
surest road to the said objects, never looking either to 
the right hand or the left. He had two distinct sides 
to his nature which were for ever playing a game of 
skill, so to speak, with each other. Sometimes the in- 
tellectual side had the game all its own way. And then 
suddenly the emotional side, which had seemed curiously 
slow and short-sighted as to its opportunities of gaining 
the advantage, would in a few skilful moves come to the 
fore and cry c ieck^ before its opponent had had time to 
organise any sufficient system of defence. • Plui ality of 
personality is very impeding and dislocating. To manage 
one human being is often hard enough -work, heaven 
knows I But to manage two — of whom the first is ardent, 
passionate, reckless, sensuous, sensitive, and the second 
strong, hard, -ambitious, doggedly self-confident and self- 
assertive — joined together in an indissoluble bond of wed- 
lock, this is indeed a task from which a man, without any 
notable dc^fect of moral courage, may well cry for de- 
liverance. 

Now, as Colthurst hear^ Jenny Parris* unnecessarily 
vigorous defence of the respectability of her own lineage, 
saw the toss of her handsome head as she swung down 
the road in the clinging dusk, the emotional side of his 
nature made a move forward. lie was amused at her 
vehemence, but he was byJno mea^s displeased at it. He 
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stopped and looked at her, leaning both hands on the knob 
of his walking-stocl^. 

‘Up-p-on my word/ he said, in that rapid whispering 
of his, and with an access of stammering, Mf I was 
a conceited fellow, Jenny, I should b-bcgin to flatter my- 
self you were paying me the compliment of growing 
slightly jealous/ 

Jenny had paused also. She drew herself up to her full 
height. She was very nearly as tall as the young man, 
and the evening dimness seemed to magnify the proportions 
of her fine figure. She folded her arms, holding her head 
well back. Jenny’s attitudes were instinctively dramatic. 

‘Well,’ she answered, rather magnificently, 'perhaps I 
am a bit jealous. And some of the others would be jealous 
too, I expect, if they’d heard you tellin’ and tellin’ about 
that little Crookenden maid like you have all the way back 
from Slerracombe. Of course I know well enough you 
ain’t one of us, Mr. Colthurst. Your people are gentle- 
folks, and when you see gentlefolks you begin hankering 
after mun. It’s nature, 1 suppose ; you can’t help your- 
self. But you’ve lived along of usgettin’ on for six months, 
and our ways have been good enough for you. And now 
it ^ud aggravate a saint, that it would, to hear you so taken 
up with a little peaked-faced bit of a maid, just be- 
cause ’ , 

The girl tyroke off abruptly, and flicked at the bats with 
her old hat again. 

'Just because what, Jenny ? ' inquired Colthurst. 

'Oh, you needn’t pretend you don’t know, Mr. Colt- 
hurst,’ she replied, her voice rising in scornful emphasis. 

* Why, just because you think she’s a bit i)ctter than us. 

I ‘tell you us Parrises are as good as those Crookenden 
people any day. But the only gentlefolks that gS for any- 
thing worth namin’ are the ^ones as have t\it money.’— 
Jenny began striding down)' the hill again. — 'We’ve bin 
deceived in you, Mr. ColthuVst,’ she said, fiercely. 'We 
ain’t of any account with you after all, though you have 
let on to seem so friendly, coming out along of us to-day 
when Dave asked you and all. There, then ; go along 
back to your gentlefolks if you’re so set on ’em, Mr. 
Colthurst — that’s all l.’ve got to^ say.’ 
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These last words appeared to the young man to have a 
decided flavour of sarcasm about them. They nettled him 
considerably. * 

' They would be so d-delighted to receive me, wouldn't 
they ? ' he replied, stammering badly. ' A poor, se^dy 
devil of a painter, worse dressed than their footmen, is 
so likely to find the doors of great houses thrown open 
to v/elcome him. As you very truly observed just now, 
money is the only thing that tells — not talent, not birth. 
It d-doesn't matter who you are or what you can do, if 
your pockets are empty you go under.' — Colthnrst set his 
teeth and cut savagely at the ferns edging the brook. 
— ' But I tell you p-people are a good deal mistaken if 
they imagine I am going to stay under. I know the 
worth of my work if no one else does. The world will 
have to reckon with me one of these days. And I'm not 
soft. It's bound to come in time. I can wait.' 

The girl made no answer. Often she had but a vague 
understanding of her companion's talk. It was, to use a 
colloquialism, very much over her head. And then, as in 
the present case, it seemed to widen the social distance 
between them cruelly. . Poor Jenny dumbly but very bitterly 
resented all such widening. 

About half-way down the combe a bridge of rough 
slabs of slate spans the brook, and gives access, by 
means of a gate, to a rutted cart-tract leading up through 
the w’ood to a disused stone-quarry. This cart-track i? 
bordered, for the first thirty yards or so, by a larch plan- 
tation, w^hich, as the evening air stirred the branches, 
gav;e off a resinous fragrance. Colthurst paused and 
turned aside, to inhale iL These fresh w^oodland scents 
were peculiarly delicious to him. There is a certain 
Lin historic purity, so to speak — a disconnectedness with 
man and istie doubtfully profitable ways of him — in the 
odours and aspects of sylvan vegetation that is eminently 
refreshing. To Colthui st his fellow mortals were absorb- 
ingly — in a sense, offensively — interesting. They pos- 
sessed such splendid powers; and w^rc, at the same time, 
to his thinking, so hopelessly weighted by stupidity; ncariy 
all of them so obstinate, so secure of their individual in- 
fallibility, yet so few of them grasping their own lives ?s ? 
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whole and knowing definitely what they purposed doing 
with the years of niights and days accorded to them upon 
this very extraordinary planet. And it was just because 
of his strong and constant consciousness of the claims and 
all the perplexing phenomena of humanity, that the un- 
humanity of the woods so attracted him.. Trees rooted 
always in the same place — ^permanent, peaceful, resigned, 
undesiring beings, with their marvellous complexity and 
variety of beauty, their passionlessness — these pleased him 
better than the birds and insects, whose lives are, on a 
simpler scale, and in primitive proportions, ruled by the 
same needs, and motives even, as our own ; better than 
the emotional, fugitive loveliness of flowers ; better than 
the streams, hurrying so restlessly, persistently towards 
annihilation in the sea; better than the sea itself, majestic 
though it is in its mateless, unfruitful immensity and 
strength. 

The effect upon Colthurst of a few seconds' communing 
with the larches was soothing, and found expression in 
the more amiable tone he adopted towards Jenny Parris. 
He imagined her silence to be the result of sulkiness. He 
was aware of having been sojnewhat egotistic during their 
walk together this evening, and of having omitted to pay 
her words — Colthurst had so far abstained from mere ob- 
jective testimony to his admiration for her good looks — 
the amount of personal attention she unquestionably liked. 

'Come, Jenny,' he said, presently, 'what is the use of 
our quarrelling ? Let us wait here a little while. There 
is no hurry, and, at this rate, we shall overtake the others 
almost directly. You needn't grudge me a few mi^iutes’ 
chat. You will have plenty of Steve Kijigdon's society 
when I am gone — have it for the remainder of your and 
his natural lives, in fact. A little abstinence^ now will 
probably increase your appetite for it. Aifd it is well 
to begin, at all events, with a large appetite for the in- 
evitable.' 

Jenny had turned to him quickly when he began speak- 
ing. But now she moved away impatiently towards the 
rough bridge. 

' What is there to be so cross about, after all ? ' Colt- 
hurst continued, follqwing her, his interest in the girl 
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increasing in proportion to her apparent indifference. * You 
may just as well behave prettily to me while I am here. 
You can behave uncommonly prettily, you know, Jenny, 
when you like. I shall have a dreary enough time of it 
grinding away at pictures which that great composite 
idiot, the British Public, hasn't the sense to understand 
and buy, when 1 go up to London again. Whereas you 
have no end of splendours ahead. You’ll be thinking 
of being married, and having a smart house in Yeomouth 
and coming out as no end of a fine lady, if Steve gets 
a good berth. Will you ever think of me, 1 wonder, 
Jenny? Will you send me an invitation to the wedding?' 

'There won't be no wedding,' she answered, tossing up 
her head. ' Me and Steve’s parted. We had words about 
it to-day. He swears he wouldn't have me now if I kneeled 
down to ask it of him.' 

Colthurst drew in his breath with a queer little hiss. — 
' Wouldn’t he ? More fool he,' he said. 

Jenny crossed the bridge and leaned her elbows on the 
top bar of the gate. She was not much given to tears, 
but at this moment they rushed hot and smarting into her 
grey eyes. For she was very miserable, poor child ; and 
it was only vanity which kept her* from crying. Had not 
Mr. Colthurst intimated that tears in all probability would 
be anything but becoming to her ? 

Colthurst, meanwhile, was considera*bly startled by the 
piece of information just conveyed to him. It made a 
difference in his relation to his companion. 

* W-why have you and Steve parted ? ' he inquired. 

Tl^e girl hesitated. — ' Steve didn’t fancy you paintin’ me 
so often.’ 

' Oh ! I am the serpent in paradise, am I ^ ' Colthurst 
exclaimed^. ' Really, Mr. Stephen Kingdon’s susceptibilities 
are remarkably easily aroused.' — He paused; and then 
said, rather hirdly, ' I have never made love to you — 
honestly now, Jenny — have I ?’ 

' No, never,’ she answered, the words, for all her desire 
not to cry, shaken by a sob. Then Jenny straightened 
herself up, and broke out stormily — ‘ But they won’t 
believe tliat. They’re, all of mun, always on at me 
about you — except Dave. , Father’s always tellin’, and 




then Aunt Sarah Jane, she must go and chime in* She's 
always been set against Steve and me marryin', and 
she's pleased enough to take hold of this about you 
and the paintin'. She's always spying on to me, and 
publishing tales about my carryin' on till the town rings 
with 'em.' 

Colthurst drew the end of his moustache between his 
teeth and bit it with a sort of rage. He was immensely 
annoyed at this revelation of local gossip. He had been 
very happy — happy, that is, in so far as is possible to a 
person of his restless, feverish imagination — during his 
six months' sojourn at Beera Mills. He had gone down 
there sore from disappointment caused by the rejection of 
two of his pictures— they sold years afterwards, I re- 
member, for large sums of money — by the Royal Academy. 
And the shrewd, humorous, handsome fisher-people had 
been kindly and cordial towards him. Colthurst was very 
sensible of kindness, not having met v. ith any great super- 
fluity of it so far — by his own fault, in part, no doubt. He 
had felt grateful to them. And gratitude had a softening, 
sweetening influence upon him. He held, too, that his 
conduct in respect of Jenny. Parris had been really irre- 
proachable. He had let her see, no doubt, something of 
the admiration in which he held her remarkably ripe and 
vigorous beauty. ^ That had been unavoidable. But a 
sense of noblesse oblige had prevented his indulging in 
tender passages with her. And now he found himself 
accused of an ordinary vulgar intrigue ! It was immensely 
annoying. And Colthurst was, possibly, all the more con- 
scious of his* own unimpeachable virtue and the pdious 
injustice of the public, because his code of ethics in 
questions of the affections was not a very stringent one. 
His personal vanity was somewhat wounded* moreover. 
For he saw he had been mistaken concerning the root of 
Jenny's ill-temper. It arose not from jealousy, which 
would have been complimentary ; but simply from chagrin 
at the loss of her old sweetheart. 

Colthurst had followed the young woman across the 
rough bridge. Now he stood a couple of steps behind her, 
inwardly cursing the censorious impertinence *of the in- 
habitants of Beera Mills. 
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Finding he did not answer her, Jenny turned away 
hopelessly, and leaned her elbows on the top of the gate 
again. Her voice was thick with teai^ she still struggled 
not to shed, as she said — 

' Oh ! it's a poor life for a motherless maid up to oilr 
.place — always short of money and put to shifts. It was 
bad enough when half the takings went |n liquor, but we'm 
worse off than ever now father's gone and got religion 
like he has. Days and days he won't put the boat out 
because he's going flacketting -over to Nettlecombe or up 
to Codd's Camp to preachin's and prayer-meetin's and an- 
niversaries. He says the Lord's given him higher work 
to do than the fishin'. All I know is, the herrin's paid 
best. And so I'm forced to wear this old gown that's a 
shame to be seen beside the other maidens'. Fay, what's 
that ? ' she cried out, shrilly, reeling back from the gate 
right against James Colthurst as he stood beside her. 

Ojily a white owl sailing out from among the fragrant 
larches, beating silently a little way down the road, and 
then disappearing, with a weird, half-human laugh, into 
the wood across the glen. The worthy bird was wholly 
intent on personal matters — probably matters of supper. 
Like Esau of old, he was in search of savoury meat such 
as his soul loved — a belated field-mouse, for instance, 
or some other succulent, defencefess creature in fur or 
feathers. But we all of us, at* timel, I suppose — owls 
included — though, in our own opinion, going very inno- 
cently about our private business, appear as the messengers 
of fate to others, and set in motion those mysterious mag- 
netic^ currents that determine, for joy or sorrow, the future 
of other lives.^ So to half-educated, superstitious Jenny 
Parris, in the midst of her present excitement and kej^n 
self-pity, "the greedy, wide-winged barn-owl appeared as 
she knew not what vision of supef natural terror. And 
before she could recover herself Colthurst's arms were 
loiind her. He had flung them out instinctively to save 
her from falling. 

It was all done in a very brief space of time. Flint struck 
steel, and the flame leapt up; for, as the young man felt 
‘he girl's heart beat fast under his hand, in the moist 
dimness of the twilight, with only those few faint stars 
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looking on, the emotional side of his nature, unfortunately, 
made a resistless dash right across the board, and, almost 
before the cool, caiculating side realized what had hap- 
maie. 

iiiny,* he said, hoarsely, a singular vibration in 

his voice. 

Jenny started, drew back a little, looking him full in the 
face, her lips parted, arid an intense though silent inquiry 
in her eyes: Still she did not make any effort to shake 
herself free of his arm. 

A long sighing draught of air crept up the valley, cool 
off the sea, bearing on it the sullen booming of the 
ground-swell, and the voices of the young men and wo- 
men, sad and sweet, as they rose once more in the refrain 
of the old hymn — 

Lord, do not long delay ! 

Lord, wipe our tears away. 

Through life’s long earthly day 
See how we strive and pray. 

And somehow, before the last lingering, plaintive notes 
died away, Colthurst’s and Jenny’s lips met. It was not 
all his doing. Jenny raised her proud head, not unwilling 
to give -as well as to receive that first kiss. Then they 
moved apart, and sto^ looking strangely at each other 
through the colourless dusk. 

Colthurst was tlie first to speak. The emotional side 
still had the upper hand, and he did not choose his words 
very wisely. — 'Upon my word,’ he said, 'I b-bclieve 
you have a little liking for me, Jenny, after all.’ 

' Liking ! ’ she cried, with something between lai^ghter 
and a sob. ' Why, I’d walk round the worlji barefoot after 
tp you, Mr. Colthurst ; you know it.’ 

But as it happened the young man had not kriown it. 

' G-good Lord,’ he stammered, under his breath. 

Putting up his hand and thrusting the fingers inside his 
turned-down shirt collar, he dragged it outward. It seemed 
to choke him. He was fairly confounded. 

If he had been playing unadvisedly with edged tools, he 
seemed likely to get cut with a vengeance. For an instant 
it occurred to him that all this — the lonely walk,' the girl’s 
lamentation — was a conspiracy, which had been planned 
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beforehand and carried out by the help of a third person. 
Colthurst's opinion of the honour of his fellow-creatures 
was not an exalted one. Most of them were capable, 
he thought, of exhibiting alarming ingenuity in compassing 
their own ends. But he rejected this explanation, after 
momentary reflection, in disgust. These fisher people 
were unsophisticated, and there was a sturdy indepen- 
dence about them. They were too proud, he believed, to 
stoop to a dirty trick of that description. Moreover there 
had been a ring of honesty in poor Jenny's crude de- 
claration of affection that was indisputable. 

All these thoughts flashed through Colthurst's brain with 
amazing rapidity. But to Jenny, in her present condition 
of unruly excitertient, the pause seemed intolerably lengthy. 

' You'm playing with me, Mr. Colthurst,' she cried, her 
voice quivering with passionate emotion. ' You've been 
and made me tell. You wouldn't let me be. You knew it 
well enough all along, but you think it rare fun to bring 
me down and shame me. I liked Steve well enough till 
you come, but now I can’t abear the sight of him. Why 
ever did you come here, and tell to me, and make me love 
you ? I'll never be able to hold up my head in Beera 
again. They'll all sneer and throw it up against me that 
._that " ^ 

I suppose it was reprehensibly weak of James Colthurst, 
but Jenny’s voice rising in piteous anger and •despair was 
a little more than he could endure. — Hang it all ! ' he said, 
desperately. Then he took the girl in his arms again, and 
held her. 

' PjDor, d-dcar, beautiful, foolish Jenny,' he said, in that 
quick, broken, .whispering Avay of his. ‘ There, kiss me 
again. D-don't cry so. There, it's all right. 1 loye 
you. WHl that pacify you, Jenny ? I’pon my word, 1 
love you/ ► 


Chapter IV. 

Berra town consists of some forty or fifty slate-roofed, 
whilewa.^licd houses, clustered together at the lower end 
of the valley where it opens in a^ great green V upon 
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the Atlantic. Before you are three thousand miles of ocean, 
clear and free, so the natives with their little turn for 
fine phrases tell you, to Labrador. Behind you, working 
hack inland, turning upon itself like some gigantic serpent, 
is the long wooded combe. A bit of a very primitive 
world, this. For probably the distribution of moorland, 
wood, and water is almost the same now as when the 
Roman legionaries began constructing the road up above, 
which runs due west — straight as a bee-line, up hill and 
down dale — from the pleasant, steep-streeted town of Yeo- 
mouth, on the estuary of the tide river, to Buckland Head, 
the extreme point of the iron-bound coast. The road has 
a certain dignity and impressiveness about it, though given 
over in these days chiefly to farmers' and fish-jowders’ 
carts, to carriers' hooded vans, and donkeys labouring 
under bags of sand or panniers full of herrings. For it 
shows blanched and yellowish as the coarse grasses of 
the marsh and bog it here and there crosses, cutting its 
way across the face of the country fearlessly and relent- 
lessly, unswerving as the forward march of civilisation 
which it seems to typify. 

Beera, however, as has already been shown, lies well off 
the course of the high road. Forward-marching civilisa- 
tion, even in its modern form of the ubiquitous tourist, 
has left the little place fairly unmolested as yet. The 
first few cottages in the street stand back, each set in a 
patch of steep garden, bright with the glossy leaves and 
pink, blue, a/ld lilac beads of hydrangeas, while tall red- 
stemmed fiichsias, myrtles, and Virginian creeper — at this 
season of the year all colouio from buff to dark crimson 
— are trained against their white-washed walls. In two 
or three places are agreeably original linhays or donkey 
stables — an oblong enclosure of tarred planks’, roofed in 
with a derelict ‘herring boat turned keel upw^'ds. In front 
of the cottages, the stream brawls along its rocky channel, 
crossed by half a dozen little bridges, made, like that in 
the wood, of purple-grey slabs of slate. At the back of 
them rises some five hundred feet of rough pasture and 
common-land, very much set up on end. In places it 
is broken up into small potato fields, but for the' most part 
retains its original character of sheep-walk and warren. 




As you get into the heart of the village the houses 
gather closer together; until at last they seem to jostle 
each other, actually to crowd and climb upon each other 
in their anxiety to witness all that goes forward in the level 
unpaved space commonly known as The Square. This, 
indeed, forms the grande place of Beera town. It is 
fronted on \he left by the low, dusty buildings of the 
flour mill ; the great, brown, creaking, dripping wheel of 
which is turned^by a branch of the stream. Towards the 
sea the exits from the square are twt^fold. One, a nar- 
row passage between a couple of green-balconied houses, 
ends in a fligjit of steps, leading up to a row of tumble- 
down red cob cottages that cling to the very edge of the 
cliff some fifty feet above the beach. The other, a slanting 
rocky road blasted out of'tbe cliff-face, protected by a low 
wall, and supported in places by huge buttresses of 
masonry, leads down to a limekiln — partially blocking the 
end of the gulley through which the stream empties itself 
- and to the small, grey, sickle-shaped pier, which guards 
the quay pool, ^nd the boats and skiffs moored in it from 
the fury of the wei^rn sea. 

Both place and people strike you, at once, as having a 
curiously foreign aspect. The' former closely resembles 
one of the picturesque and inordinately smelly fishing 
villages — Beera, save for an all-pei*vadin^ odour of herrings 
in the late autumn, is sweet enough — that nestle at the 
foot of the Apennines along the beautiful Ligurian coast, 
'fhe people, howeVer, dark-skinned and *black-haired 
though so many of them are, do not approximate to the 
soft and too often fleshly Italian type. They have a 
neatness of make, a keenness and fineness of feature, a 
native dignity of bearing, a certain hard strain, in short, 
in their gt)od looks, which differentiates them sensibly 
from the natives of the Riviera, 

I cannot vouch for the truth o£ the story, but tradition 
tells how, in the year of grace 1588 — when Nature took 
up her parable against foreign aggression, bidding stars 
in their courses, wind, wave, and tempest fight against 
that grim and bloody-minded prince, Philip the Second of 
Spain, an‘d scatter the wrecks of his Invincible Armada 
on all the British coasts — a Spanish galleon, driven into 
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Yeomouth Bay by stress of weather, w^as cast away upon 
the long reef of black rock that runs out from the back of 
Beera Quay. Tradifion tells, further, how the swarthy 
southern sailors, worn, storm-tossed and disheartened, 
made their way up — the few that escaped of them — sadly 
and humbly into the little, white-walled, English town; and 
cried to each other, even as the weary seamen of Odysseus 
cried to each other, resting on the yellow sands of that 
strange land ' in which it seemed always afternoon ^ — cried 
that they would ^return no more;' but forgetting home, 
and wife, and child, the vineyards and pomegranates, the 
song and dance, the sunshine, and the cruel tyranny of Spain, 
they would stay here for ever in the fair, smiling, tender- 
hearted West Country. — And so, indeed, like Odysseus' 
seamen they did stay. But with this slight difference, that 
whereas the old Greek sailors spent their time sluggardly, 
lying on beds of * ama ranth and moly,' and mu ddling their 
brains with lotus eafing, these other castaways spent 
theirs in the more profitable occupation of catching ling, 
and cod, and hake, and herring ; and in wandering — the 
younger and more sentimental of them, I suppose — waist- 
deep in bracken and purple foxgloves on the hillside; or 
mingling their rich, sonorous, foreign speech with the 
cry of the plover and laugh of the gulls, and the long- 
drawn, sibilant murmur of the sea, as they sat on the 
short turf beneath the white hawthorn thickets in the 
springtime and talked of the land they would never see 
again. Tradition adds finally — but then tradition is a 
suspiciously wide-mouthed gossip — that the dark-browed 
seamen found favour in the sight of the slim West Coiyitry 
maidens, so that these married them and bore them 
beautiful wild-eyed children, whose descendants remain 
at Beera even unto this very day. 

This legend, whether true or false, had pfeased Colt- 
hurst's fancy from the first. It was very present to him 
now, on the night of Jenny Parris' birthday party at Red 
Rock Mouth. 

The young man still found himself in a rather perturbed 
state of mind, unable either to draw or to read. So he 
loitered out from his lodgings at a green-balconie’d house 
in the Square, and sat down on the sea-wall guarding the 
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road to the quay. Jenny had gone home wtop of ^f he 
red cob pottages perched on the edge of thdpKff j|[j|Trt(f 
time ago. And the last of the herriwg-boats, not Wuhout 
a shouting from the men and splashing of the long 
sweeps as the wash struck her in roundipg the pierhead, 
had sailed out to take up her place anfd drift all night 
with the rest of the fleet dotting the bay. Beera town 
was silent, having apparently put on its nightcaps, and 
put out its candles, and retired discreetly to bed. The 
only sounds were those of the stream rushing down the 
gulley, and the growling grind of the ground-swell among 
the loose pebbleS of the beach. 

Colthurst sat with his back to the sea, staring aimlessly 
at tlie wall of rock across the road. He thought of Jenny 
Parris and of the shipwrecked Spanish sailors, wondering 
whether the story might not very well be true — whether 
the girl, iTfd^ed, might owe some of her stately beauty 
and the violence of her emotions alike to this old strain 
of alien blood. Her lately-declared passion for himself 
had an exotic flavour; a heat, a suddenness, a dash of 
reckless romance, very unlike the ordinary orderly, hum- 
drum loves of the ordinary, sober Briton. And this exotic 
vehemence of Jenny^s love piqued and gratified Colthurst. 
It was distinctly moving and exciting. He wondered how 
it would end. 

Yes, began to wonder that already. • For in his present 
solitude the cool reasonable side of his character 
began to take up the game again. Colthurst was becofti^^ 
disagreeably aware that he had ended by making a vei^r^ 
sufficient fool of himself and talking a large amourf 
aborninable nonsense between the gate into the woocrp|id 
the first cottages in Beera Street. And the awkward plrt 
of it was that he could not remember exactly what he 
had said. He honestly wished not to deceive the young 
woman or wrong her; and in the heat of the moment be 
might have been betrayed into making her promises it 
would be impossible to keep. Any person of avefage 
sense would know that promises made under such circunv^ 
st^ces are subject eventually to very liberal discount. But 
then there came in the question was Jenny Parris, m this 
parjjgiular m^ter, to be reckoned a person of average sense ? 
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It took a most remarkable little journey. It suggested 
the most surprising ideas. 

'Why not?' she demanded, with really appalling 
gravity. 

If there had been a spice of malice in the Rector's way 
of making his announcement, that malice was fully grati- 
fied. He was gte^tly diverted at his sister-in-law’s 
manner, 

' For the most practical and conclusive of reasons. I 
have nothing to settle upon a wife.' 

Mrs, Crookenden was so confused by the late excursion 
of her imagination, that she really could not speak. 

' All that I have — I tell you this in confidence, Caroline 
— will go to my niece, Mary. I am going to cut off all 
supcifluities. I intend to save for her.' 

' But her father ? ' 

' Her father won't have very much to leave her. I'm 
afraid. When he married he was a rich man*; but the end 
of the'American war left him with the world to over 
again, as far as his private fortune was conij^ned. All 
his money w^ht^own in the Alabama^ or into the stomachs 
of Stonewall Jackson's soldiers.' 

The Rector began throwing the pebbles one by one at 
the patch of lichen on the steps again. 

'All this is most extraordinary,' said Mrs. Crookenden. 
Her crochet needle recommenced operations upon the 
white wool in a manner indicative of intense disapproval. 
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n can only repeat that I am very mtich surprised/ 
she remarked. ' And that your brother William's conduct 
appears to me most eccentric.' 

* It was unsuccessful in any case, as the event proved. 

The Coudert Mansion is a court of owls and bats by now, 
I suppose. The Coudert family is pretty well extinct. 
The Alabama business cost the nation I forget how many 
million sterling. And William’s wife — ohl well, you 
remember all about that.' * ’ . 

The Rector got up ^nd stretched himself, sticking his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat again. 

*Thus do we spend our substance for that which pro- 
fiteth nothing,' he said. 

A footman came out through the conservatory and 
began clearing the table, ^ Mrs* Crookenden rose, and 
moved slowly away dowh th^ %wling-green towards an 
arbour where her two brown^^ioSaiid frocked little girls 
were playing with a small aimj of dolls. 

catsjgot admit that you are under any obligation to 
make up to Mary for her father's recklessness,' she said to 
the Rector, as he walked beside her. ^ I really fail to see 
why you should sacrifice yourself I cannot see that it is 
any concern of yours.' ' \ 

Kent Crookenden's h^avy under jaw protruded in an 
absolutely aggressive manner. 

* Ah 1 ' he replied, * all that would take too long to ex- 
plain. I have my small eccentricities, too, Caroline. 
Lancelot will have his, some day, you'll see. They run in 
the blood.' 

Just then the renorf - 
echoes; 



Chapter II. 


* I HATE boys/ sobbed Mary Crookenden. 

She made this uncompromising statement in an ex- 
tremely unconventional attitude, lying face dovrnwards in 
the short crisp heath, while her poor, gaudily-clad, little 
shoulders quivered convulsively. 

Lancelot knelt beside her. His smooth face was rather 
flushed, his slow, pleasant soul was greatly disquieted 
within him. The majority of his relations were not 
tioubled with lively emotions; consequently his little 
cousin's attitude both of ..mind and body were surprising 
to him in a high degree. He had shot a rabbit. These 
passionate tears, this alarming declaration, were the result. 
It was all really very confusing. For rabbits were there to 
be shot. That was what you had them for. And then, only 
yesterday, had he not heard* his Uncle Kent tell Eliot, the 
head keeper, they really must be kept under*? They 
were becoming a perfect - nuisance to the farmers. 
Lancelot woqld have keen glad to explain this to his 
cousin. But words did not come readily to him. More- 
over, it IS difficult to make explanations to the back of a 
head, to a frock, to a sa^h, and a pair of open-work silk 
stockings. To set to work to justify your conduct to that 
part of your hearer which haf>pens to be uppermost, 
demands an amount of self-confidence which Lancelot 
did not possess. So he found nothing better to say than 
— ' Please don't cry so, Polly.' 

shall cry just all I want,* returned the little girl, in 
a stifled woice from out of the heath. * 

This reply was hardly encouraging. The bdy looked, 
af her helplessly, A queer sense of shy^ss was upon 
him. It gave ffim the oddest feeling tp see her faif hair 

of heath 
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sight of her fair hair tangled in the heath made him horribly 
uncomfortable. 

M^lly/ he said, humbly, desperately, at last, ‘please 
would you mind doing the rest of your crying sitting up ? ' 

‘ I won't do anything you ask me to,* she sobbed out. 
‘ You're cruel.' 

As the Rector had said, the boy was persistent. He 
was hurt at the rebuff ; yet he stuck to his point. 

‘ But there are lots of spiders about here, you , know, 
and tiger-beetles and things. I don't suppose they'd bite 
or sting you, but — well, 1 shouldn't like them to crawl 
over you, Polly.' 

To his great> relief this appeal was not without effect. 
The little girl raised herself slowly, reluctantly. 

‘ Are you quite sure it's quite dead ? ' she asked, her 
breath catching between the words. 

‘ The rabbit Why, of course it is — dead as a nail.' 

Mary’s pale face was disfigured by tears. Her eyelids 
were swollen and red. She looked at him, moreover, with 
an expression of concentrated reproach and scorn, that 
was anything but complimentary. Still the boy’s spirits 
rose. He felt more secure, more every-day and* com- 
fortable now he could see her face. 

‘There are no end of rabbits all over the place, you 
knoAv/ he said. ‘There are loads of them left, you know, 
Polly.' 

‘ 1 hat one sat up. I saw it.' 

‘ Oh I they can all sit up when they like, you know,’ he 
rejoined, anxious to prove his victim was but as other 
rabbits are, not an abnormal, acrobatic genius among 
rodents. 

Then Lancelot suddenly grew braver. He sat down 
on the carpet of heath close beside his cousin, dragged 
out his pocket-handkerchief — fortunately it was a clean 
one — ' 
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was a dainty little person very sensible of small disgusts, 
yet she endured his attentions resignedly. For she was 
not strong. Anger, pity, tears had fairly tired her out. 
And physical exhaustion is uncommonly demoralizing. A 
weary body refuses to respond to the call of the virtues 
militant. It informs them almost peevishly that they are 
a bore. It entirely refuses to help them to go forth to 
war and rout about. Little Mary Crookenden wished to 
continue to deplore the untimely fate of the rabbit, wished 
to keep this young murderer in well-merited disgrace; 
but she was physically unequal to the exertion. Her sense 
of the enormity of the boy^s crime 'began to give way 
before an instinctive demand for rest and sympathy. Her 
sobs grew faint and fainter, sinking down into an occa- 
sional long-drawn sigh. Her poor little head ached. 
Unconsciously she leaned against the late disturber of her 
peace, letting her aching head rest upon the flap of 
leather let in to the shoulder of his jacket. 

Behind them the bracken and heather-clad slope swept 
upward some twenty or thirty yards to the edge of the 
clifls that faqp the sea — hefe a clean drop of just upon 
three ’hundred feet to the grey beach below. Before them 
was a wide expanse of rough hilly country, intersected by 
a network of thickly wooded valleys, lying in warm misty 
shadow, save where the globular crown of an oak, or the 
ragged head of a silver fir, overtopping the surrounding 
sea of foliage, caught the sunset light. Rising from the 
valleys, little fields, absurdly cocked up on end — green 
pasture, rich, red plough land, and yellow stubble around 
the glistering corn shocks, sleeping in a glory of golden 
haze. Above, again, a long hog^s-back of Jiill, the straight 
line of it broken here and there by a few crooked trees 
bending away a§ though in terror from the #4tormy west, 
_rose. 2 ;^d^k P^ ^fle^ gajr^ tfe suffused radiance of the 
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making discoveries other than honest. All the same, I am 
afraid, could she have known of them, the discoveries in 
question — being made in this particular connection — would 
have met with his mother, Mrs. Crookenden^s very sincere 
disapproval. For notwithstanding his love of cricket--bats, 
and fishing-rods, and guns, his distaste for Latin primers 
and Greek grammars, and the first book of Euciy and all 
the rest of that which directs the footsteps of reluctant 
English youth along the road of scholastic and academic 
honours, this quiet-natured, sturdy schoolboy was laying 
hold of what, after all, has inspired the finest fancies of 
those classic poets whose lines he found it so abominably 
dull to copy anchdiffieult to construe ; of what has called 
literature, and art too, pretty well into existence ; of what 
has, indeed, been the main agent in keeping life alive and 
the e'sirth peopled ever sincie the day when Adam, waking 
from the strange ^ep sleep that fell on him in Eden, found 
Eve, new born, beside him~found woman, the secret of the 
l"all and of the Redemption^ nlike; lying hid as yet within 
her ; and, in finding her, found also ^ what she is fated for 
ever to cairy along with her, the mystery, the glory, the 
cruel riddle and tragedy of sex. 

Our fourteen-year-old, modem schoolboy however, let 
me liasten to add, apprehended this tremendous matter 
in its very simplest and most innocent expression. He 
was uuiiibly aware that a certain pleasure is derivable 
fiom mopping a little maiden's wet eyes, while her head 
rests languidly on your shoulder. It is an odd sort of 
pleasure, making you shy and bold, glad and awkward, 
all at once. Jt induces in you a most confusing jumble 
of opposing feelings. Yet, as a whole, the result is agree- 
able, distinctly agreeable, Lancelot went so far as to hope 
Mary would make no proposal of going home just yet. 

But after a few minutes' silence the girl raised her head 
— 'Listen.' 




Rock' Mouth. Here the streams draining Slerracombe 
deer-park and the neighbouring valleys empty themselves, 
filtering down in a score of dear runlets through the 
purple-grey shingle into the sea. 

And it was from this path, away to the right where it 
emerged from the covert and turned the shoulder of the 
hill, that the sound of voices, which had attracted Mary's 
attention, came. They were charmingly fresh young 
voices, with a curiously moving lift in them as they rose 
and fell on the light evening wind, giving out the wander- 
ing discursive tune of an old Methodist hymn — 

Oh 1 the pilgrims tion are'a blessed band, 

Shout to the l/md of Glory 1 
Like waving corn hi a frmtJul land 
In ranks round' the great White Throne they'll stand, 
Shout to the liOrd of 'Glory 1 * 

This sung with a ceritahj f^our and conviction of triumph 
— sinking down suddenly into” the wailfhg refrain — 

Lord, do not long delay, ^ 

Lord, wipe our tears away; 

Through life's long earthly day 
See how we?itrive and pray. 


As the singers, a company of some twelve or fourteen 
young men and women, came into sight, an instinct of 
good breeding made Lancelot Crookenden move a little 
away from his cousin. He rose to his feet and stood be- 
side her with a half-defined purpose of protection. 

Notwithstanding their vocal lamentations over the 
troubles of this world, and warmly expressed desire for 
speedy translation to a more satisfactory one,, the singers 
in question came along the grass path mefrily enough, 
•their shadows lying slantwise across the hillside in the 
tender sunlight The young women walked first, clinging 
. light cotfion dresses and 

^ flight qf^ 
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hands in trouser-pockcts, in lazy, swinging, sea-going 
fcishion. Handsome, well-made young fellows, some dark 
and fine-featured, others red-bearded and blue-eyed — eyes 
of a strange, dreamy . blue that seem to reflect the joy 
and 1‘omance of the ocean as truly as they reflect its 
colour. 

As the procession passed, most of the young women 
treated little Mary Crookenden to inquiring glances, and 
whispered to one another comments on her tearful 
appearance. Lancelot tried hard not to hear. He wished 
they wouldn't; what business was Polly of theirs? 
I'hc men were discreetly indifferent, though several 
touched their caps in passing. One of them, a tall, 
sunburnt, young sailor, paused a moment, and spoke. 

' Parson Crookenden told us we might go down to 
Mouth, sir,’ heWid. 

* Yes, I know, it's all right. How d'ye do, David ? ' 
the boy answered, flushing a little at this recognition 
his proprietorship. ^ Mr, Crookenden told us about it. ^ 
hope you’ve enjoyed yourselves.' 

There was a tittering among the nearest group of girls. 

‘ 'You've enjoyed yourself rarely, ain't you, Steve ? ' one 
of them called teazingly over her shoulder to a large, 
fair-haired, rather sheepish-looking man, ’walking a little 
apart from tlic rest. 

David glanced- at her sharply and then addressed 
Lancelot again civilly enough — ' Yes, much obliged to 
you, sir. It’s my sister Jenny's birthday, and nothing 'ud 
serve her and the other maids but they must have a 
picnic over to Red Rock.' 

' Who’s that ? ' Mary asked, as the sailor moved away. 
' What made him look so cross.' 

' Oh ! that's David Parris. He's an awfully nice fellow ;* 
ht''s second mate on board Sir Reginald Aldham's yacht. 
But they've laid her up now because "^f rrr>ffi’.>rr Ko..], /v.. 



so tired, Lance. I don't believe I shall ever get home,' 
she said. 

Lancelot paused before answering. A daring idea sug- 
gested itsetf to him. But the same instincb that had 
made him get up from beside his cousin a few minutes 
back, told him i£ would be more becoming not to put it 
into execution before spectators, and two fresh figures had 
just come upon the scene. 

' If you didn't mind, I believe I could carry you all 
right, Polly,' he said. * But here are some more of these 
Beera people. We'll let them get by first.' 

In front walked a young woman, less well-dressed than 
those who had gone by already, but taller and more stately 
than they. The bodice of her old grey stuff dress was 
hardly full enough for the rounded bust it covered ; while 
her scanty skirts clung somewhat closely to her limbs as 
she moved. One hand was full of trails of .crimson and 
yellow bramble leaves. In the other she dangled a rather 
dilapidated black hat. Her complexion had the peculiarly 
rich bloom on it, born of the moist, warm, West Country 
climate, which is almost startling to inland eyes in its 
richnes^i Th^ coils of her dark hair had become un- 
fastened and hung untidily perhaps, . but with an un- 
deniably picturesque effect, below her w^ist. 

Later in life this ripeness of colouring and opulence of 
physical development might degenerate into coarseness; 
but with the freshness of nineteen upon them they were 
unquestionably rather superb. Just 'now, too, the young 
woman's beauty was heightened by a pretty sharp fit of 
anger, that made her full lips tense, and quickened the 
light in her grey eyes. She carried her head erect, and 
swung along with a fine air of concentration. All the 
world might have looked on, she would not have cared 
a pin. She was entirely engrossed by her ow^n not very 
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tinction between him and the re$t of the party. That he 
was a gentleman — in the wider apj)Ucation of that slightly 
offensive term — there could be no doubt, though he was 
by no means as responsible or even solvent looking an in- 
dividual as the majority o£.the sailors and fisher-kds on 
ahead. Slung across his shoulders he carried a bulging 
satchel, while the end of a japanned colour-box stuck out 
of one of his jacket pockets. ^ , 

just before passing the boy and girl he stopped dead, 
and stood pushing up the itioustache that lay like a rusty 
brown bar across his face, staring ineanwhile in a curiously 
restless, intimate, oomprehetisive sort Of way at little Mary 
Crookenden. - ‘ 

On in front the aihgtag h^d' be^n ag^in> one fresh voice 
after another takjng up tiae wai^erihg tune. 

Oh 1 the pilgrims of Zion 6nd a sure rest ; 

Shout to the Lord of Glory 1 
Like tired birds in a Swinging nest *% 

'1 hey’ll be cradled to sleep on Abraham's breast, 

Shout to the Lord of Glory I 

As the last words grew indistinct in the distance, ^ Mary 
Cnookenden rose to her feet For a s^ond or two she 
stood looking full at &e stranger— her slim, fantastic figure 
flaming in the slanting sun-rays, against a background of 
pui pie-brown heather and withering bracken. Then bhe 
turned her back upon him with a very telling little move- 
ment of offended dignity. She thought him ugly. And, 
her uncle Kent and Chloe, her nurse, excepted, she strongly 
objected to persons who had the misfoitune to be \igly. 

‘ I am quite ready, now, Lance,' she said, rather imperi- 
ously, in her full grave tones. ‘ Do you hear ? I want to 
go home. I can quite well walk. Who^s that man ? ''she 
added, coming close to the boy. * I don't like him.' 

Lancelot was v'* c^^nsible of ^i*<5liVi‘nrr the straner^»* 
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summer always, you know. Are you sure you’re not too 
tired to walk, Polly ? ’ 

'What does he paint?’ Mary asked, with a sudden 
awakening of interest. 

‘ Oh ! 'all sorts of things. I’m sure 1 don’t know, Polly 
— what they always do paint, I suppose. The village, and 
the quay, and the skiffs, and all sorts of things.’ 

' Yov mean he’s an artist. Oh I how 1 wish I had 
known that. Why ever didn't you tell me at once, Lance ? 
I wish I could speak, to him.' 

Poor Lancelot was gteatly perplexed by this unexpected 
ardour. He did not utldefatand it.-—' Why, Polly, how 
changeable you tdre,’ he e^tclaimed ; ' two minutes ago you 
said you didn’t like him.’ 

'But I didn’t know he was an artist,’ the little girl 
answered, quite esdtedly. 'Do you think he’d show 
me his pictures ? Do stop him, Lance, and ask him.’ 

She ran doy|p into the grass path, all her late exhaus- 
tion forgotten, and looked anxiously after the high- 
shouldered young man, — ' Lance,<t Lance, come here. Come 
directly. He isn’t gone fw yet. Do stop him,’ she 
cried.* * , , 

Meanwhile the painter had overtaken the young woman 
in the grey gown.. He was Speaxing to her eagerly. 
She paused, in obedience apparently to some question 
from him, and looked back. 

‘ I can’t see plain^ Mr. Colthurst,' she said, impatiently. 
Her feelings were not Under the 'best control, and she 
spoke in an unnecessarily loud tone. ' I can’t see 
plain, the sun’s m my eyes. But I expect it’s the little 
Miss Crookenden as is staying up to parsonage over to 
Brattleworthy, with the black nur=e.’ 

‘Black nUrse? How on eaiih does she/ come by a 
black nurse, Jenny ? ’ he asked, stammering ^ good deal, 
>1 1 '• iviarv Crookenden. 
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perilously near insult. He was seized with a violent de- 
sire for escape. He did not want to hear any more. 

'Come along, Polly,' he said, catching hold of his 
cousin's hand and bundling her down the hillside by a 
narrow rabbit-track, with fnost unceremonious haste. 

' Oh 1 I wanted to speak to him,' she cried, breathlessly. 
' Why do you mind, Lance ? Let go my hand. You 
hurt. Why are you so rough ? 

' He ought to have known we could hear,' the boy said, 
slackening his pace. 'I haven't really hurt you, have I, 
Polly ? But I call it awfully caddish to talk about you 
like that before your face.' 

' But it's quite true what they said. I am staying at 
Brattle worthy, and I have got a darkey nurse. I'm glad,' 
she added, reflectively, 'it is suitably picturesque to have 
a darkey nurse.’ 

Again Lancelot's soul was disquieted within him. 
Strange, new, incomprehensible feelings agmn stirred him ; 
but he had ceased to find them pleasant, he had ceased to 
be glad. A vague, jealbus displeasure possessed him. 
Was he unconsciously seeing further into, gainyig a deeper 
experience of that same tremendous^riddle of sex ? * ‘ 

' What have you been crying for,' Miss Polly ? ' the 
Rector asked her some half hour later. 

Lancelot had gone indoors, and the two were walking 
down the beech and sycamore avenue running parallel to 
the high wall of the Slerracombe kitchen gardens. 

'Oh! I was foolish. Uncle Kent. I cried because of 
the rabbit Lance shot. It squeaked, and that made rne 
feel badly, and I was ever so angry. Lance was very 
sorry. He didn't mean to make me cry. He was ever so 
nice tc me afterwards.' 

Kent Crookenden stuck out his under jaw, and the 
corners of his mouth twitched slightly. 

'The old ’ • / * 
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Unfortunately, however, Mary’s imagination was power- 
ful. The remembrance of the rabbit’s death shriek, of 
the scattered tufts of soft grey fur, of the shuddering 
blood-stained little body, was too much' for her. 

' It was such a nice one. Uncle Kent,’ she said; 'and it 
put up its ears and sat up. And it looked so happy. 
Why must people kill things ? It wasn’t doing Lance 
any harm.’ 

' Ah 1 there we have an awkward question — a question 
neither you nor I shall get to the bottom of in a hurry, 
Miss Polly. Poor little rabbit, like a good many other 
people cut off in the midst of his days — and then the 
reason of it 1 ’ 

He looked down smilingly at the girl, whose great eyes 
were wide with questioning pity. 

' However, if he was a right-minded, well-conducted rab- 
bit, no doubt he is safe ill heaven by this time,’ he added. 

' I wish I believed that,’ Mary answered, sadly. ' But 
Auntie Chloe says it’s only men and women have got souls 
that go to heaven.’ 

' Does she, though, the old, spiritual aristocrat I And 
how does iftrs. Chloe come to know that, Polly? Has 
she ever climbed up to heaven to ascertain for herself 
what gains admittance there and what does not ? ’ 

' Well, Uncle Kent, I ’low you haven’t climbed up there 
either,’ Mary remarked. 

The sun had just dipped below the western horizon. It 
threw up rays of widening brightness towards the zenith, 
while the park and the vast levels of the almost white 
sea beyond, stretched quiet, singularly reposeful, below 
that gigantic, pulsing fan. of saffron and pale primrose 
light. Kent Crpokenden stood a short space, gazing at 
the serene landscape, at the noble immensij^ of ocean 
and sky, and then looked down at the slim,' orange and 
^ — r.tn fluted/ gold setting 
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The miniature lay flat on bis chest — an ,Dval of weight, 
but a light one. In his own fashion, a silent one in this 
case, Kent Crookenden had personally, perhaps, solved 
the tragic, tormenting riddle of sex. 

Still that night, as the statuesque mulatto woman was 
engaged in undj easing her little mistress, when the latter 
— 'after a graphic account Of the events of the day, her 
glimpse of the real but, alns!, unattainable artist included 
-^ventured to touch on her uncle's delightful suggestions 
regarding the possible existent of Celestial rabbit-warrens, 
Mrs. Chloc rejoined concisely — i 

‘ Don’t you berlieve him, honey.’ Adding, after a pause 
— ‘ You’ll find, Mjss Mary, darlin’, clever folks can talk 
a mighty ’mount of idblishneds when dey done sot to.’ 


« 

Chapter III. 

It must have been past seven o’clock when Colthurst, and 
the young woman in the grey gown, turned off the main 
1 oad at llcera Cross down the steep lane lc*iing into the 
mile-long wooded combe, at the bcitonj of which lies tlie 
fisliing village of Bcera Mills. They had walked the four 
miles between Slerracombe and the cross road at a fair 
pace, still keeping, however, at- some distance behind the 
rest of the party. Jenny still carried her head erect, and 
her face still wore an expression of annoyance. The 
joung woman’s power qf self-control was regiettably 
iimit^. She felt Strongly and reasoned lijtle — a combi- 
nation frequently leading to. unfortunate complications. 

The sun had set some time. But the sky was clear, 
and the twilight lingered, covering the shadowy woods a*ud 
steep slopes of furze croft and fern-brake on either side 
the road with a mvsteriou.s dimness. Bats darted. to. and 
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cut by the shaij> baric of a dog at some farm upon the 
high ground inland, answered by the plaintive bleat of 
sheep or lowing of rattle — by a laugh or snatch of song 
from the party of young men and women on ahead- — by 
the plash and tinkle of the stream in its deep channel by 
.the roadside, overhung with hart^srtongue and fragile 
lady-fern, trailing St. Johrfs-wort^ and delicate lilac gera- 
nium — by a sudden shiver qf air among the light foliage 
of the birches^ their pale atems gleaming ghostly against 
the dark background of beech and oak* From the wood, 
too, came a moist clinging’ odour of earth and rotting 
leaves, that mingled ^th the pungent peaty smell of the 
moorland. Overhead, sh<J^ng faint in the dusky blue of 
the evening sky, Were a feiv stats. 

An hour and a Scene eminently adapted for the engen- 
dering of tender sentiments, for the perpetration of smail 
follies. And now enter' Ciorydon and Phyllis I One can 
guess only too accurately What is likely to follow. 

I am bound to assert, however, that notwithstanding 
their provocatively poetic surrotindings, this particular 
Corydon and 'Phyllis— Mr, James Cqlthurst, younger son 
of the k'^te Br. Ridley Colthurst, whose eloquence for so 
many years drew overflowing congregations to St. Saviour^s 
Chapel, at Tullingworth (the living, it may be remembered, 
is in the gift of the Simeon trustees), and Jane Parris, 
daughter of William Parris, sometime able seaman now 
fisherman, of Beera Mills and local preacher among the 
Bible Christians of his native village and of the neigh- 
bouring parishes of Brattleworthy^and Codd's Camp — that 
when these two you% persons *had passed the small 
church, clinging against the hill-side, and reached the 
deeper gloom cast by the steep woods on either side of 
the way, they appeared quite unlikely to take advantage 
of the excellent opportunity for love-making afforded them 
u i-i- t^r-o-ent ckcumstanr“« Colthurst knew that 
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This growing convictiSii — a painful it must be 
owned, to poor Jenny — wife in part, at all events, the 
result of the young man's present conversation. Colt- 
hurst had a bad habit of holding forth upon any subject 
that happened to be uppermost in his thoughts, without 
careful consideration of its suitability to the feelings or 
intelligence of his hearers. He had a necessity for; 
self-expression. For the last mile he had talked eagerly 
and persistently, regardless of very clear indications of 
vexation on the part of his companion. Perhaps Colthurst 
did not altogether object to vexing Jenny a little. She 
looked prodigiously handsome when she was angry. 

*lt was not only the child's dress,' he said, ^ which- 
made her so originat It was the startling contrast be- 
tween her dress and her expression. At first it seemed 
'as if she was got up for a masquerade. There was a 
touch of positively tropical splendour about her. And 
then when you looked again you were reminded of all 
sorts of cold, pure, transparent things, of ice and snow. 
There was something polar, absolutely polar, in her little 
white face and those great eyes. They are^ that purple- 
blue, by the way, you only see in high mountain tarns.' 

The young man's ipeech was low and rapid, with a 
hissing prolongation of the sibilants. It was frequently 
broken by a hesitating stutter before certain consonants. 
This stutter increased distre*ssingly under excitement. 
Colthurst frequently, indeed, found himself seriously in- 
convenienced by it. He was naturally somewhat irritable, 
and this thorn in th e flesh, this inability to get his words 
out, caused him keeh provocation, often making him sTiy- 
and awkward just when he wanteji most to carry things 
with a high hand. Alone 'With Jenny Parris, however, 
his tendency to stammer was agreeably in abeyance. 

' I have not seen anything so suggestive, so downright 
pathetic in the wav ^ fare for a ^ 
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Colthurst shifted his position slightly; No doubjt it 
Wjas all very romantic ; but, he knew well, it is possible 
to pay too heavy a price for your romance, flad he not 
seen more than one young man, in his own profession, 
whose career had begun with a very fair measure of pro- 
mise, hopelessly handicapped, condemned to the everlast- 
ing production of potboilers by an early marriage or less 
honourable form of entanglement ? The situation was as 
common as lying. But Colthurst was indisposed to take 
it very seriously. He had been in tight places of the kind 
more than once before, and had managed to cut a suffi- 
ciently direct road out of them. 

For as Colthurst had said of himself, he was not soft. 
He had very definite ambitions, and woe to the person or 
thing that should come between those ambitions and their 
fulfilment. He would show himself somewhat remorseless. 
And this not so much from selfishness as from a profound 
conviction that he possessed unusual powers, and that he 
was bound to give them an expression as complete and 
unhampered as might be. It has become the fashion to 
narrow the meaning of the word conscience, and limit its 
operations to the sphere of practical morality, to the fatal 
cheapening of all literary and artistic labour. Some excel- 
lent persons, indeed, have run a trifle mad on this subject ; 
and have offered the world as a great and precious truth 
the palpably great confusion, that a good man and a good 
workman are synonymous. While some others, going 
even a step further, hc^ye added the even more pernicious 
fallacy that a bad man and a bad workman are equally so. 
Unhappily things do not move on such simple lines. It 
would no doubt be infinitely more convenient if they did. 
Whether James Colthurst was morally conscientious or not 
the reader is free to decide for himself if patience carries 
him to the final pages of this little history. that his 

artistic conscientiousness was of a rare and noble order ^ 
I can very confidently affirm. And it was precisely the 
working of this artistic conscience which made him, as he 
sat on the sea-wall, the sleeping village above and the 
sleepless sea below, realize one thing clearly, namely, that 
in the present state of his fortunes he could not indulge 
in the expensive luxury of a wife. 


E 
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As to Jenny’s share in the matter, the young man had 
no great faith in broken hearts. The girl’s ardour would 
cool perceptibly, he fancied, wdien he had been absent a 
few weeks. When the excitement of his presence, the 
excitement of standing for him, of embodying, as she did 
with such remarkable dramatic instinct, the attitudes and 
expression demanded by the subjects of the pictures he 
had in hand — when this was over, all would be over, he 
thought, as far as he was concerned. 

Colthurst leaned his hand on the top of the wall, and 
turning half-round, restlessly, looked out to sea. A month 
or two hence she would probably make it up with her 
old lover again. Colthurst tried to be cynically amused 
at the idea. But, in truth, he was not very much amused 
at it. Like most ■ other persons, he would have preferred 
both eating his cake and keeping it ; have preferred that 
Jenny should be faithful and yet he remain quite free, 
'fhe emotional side ^f his nature had a word to say at 
this juncture. But he did his best to silence it with a 
little cheap philosophy. After all there were many jennys, 
and more charming women far than poor, half-educated 
Jenny to be met with up and down the ways of life. He 
must look to the future to redress the limited indulgences 
of the present. When he had climbed the tree of fame, 
he promised himself a generous meal of the peculiarly 
delicious apples that are reported to ripen on its topmost 
branches. 

Unfortunately, as. the majority have discovered in every 
age, the tree of fame is an inconveniently tall tree; the 
tr^nk of it iS abominably smooth, too, affording very little 
foothold to^the climber. With all due respect to the young 
man’s talent, it must be owned that his canvasses were not 
at a premium. And so it happened, that before long, his 
thoLight9[r wandered away from Jenny Parris, and even from 
her possible restoration to the arms of Stephen Kingdon, 
to dwell on certain unsold pictures, and on the unpardon- 
able density of dealers who had refused, commercially 
speaking, to have anything to say to them. The said 
dealers, however, were ready enough with their tongues in 
the direction of advice — advice as to the high desirability of a 
radical change in Mr. Colthurst’s style and choice of subject. 
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But Colthurst, as he gazed away to the herring-boats 
drifting, tiny black specks, far out in the bay, swore to 
himself he would nev^r change. He would starve rather. 
He built his work on sure foundations, on certain deep 
convictions, and to change would be to prostitute his 
talent. That which He believed, he'^must speak; that — 
simply, fearlessly, regardless of unpopularity, regardless 
of contemptuous or even offensive criticism'. 

' To the presentment of the immediate and actual, as he 
saw it to-day^ Colthurst had dedicated his powers. Per- 
haps this was in part a revulsion from the narrow Cal- 
vinistic creed of his youth, — its rather blasphemous notion 
that this world would be such a very much more satis- 
factory one if it had occurred to the Creator to leave at 
least half of it out ; its fierce refusal to accept the artistic 
and intellectuaVinheritance bequeathed to us by centuries 
of human imapnation and labour ; its sullen placing of 
things lovely, lively, agfeeable to the senses or wit, within 
the dreary categories,, of sin. In his revulsion from all 
this Colthurst undoubtedly risked losing his sense of pro- 
portion and relative value, and becoming an intellectual 
and moral universalist of a Very advanced type. 

^ There was n^ver any more inception than there is now — 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

There will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.* 

These four lines ^ pretty completely summed up the 
young man's creed at ^his period. He had come across 
them a few months back ; and in reading them had felt 
that sudden turn in the blood which, in persons of sen- 
sitive organisation, so pften accotnpanies a movement of 
keen intellectual satisfaction. They appeared to him illumi- 
nating in a remarkable degree." He subscribed to them as 
to some Declaration of Independence and act Si emanci- 
pation, setting his soul free from all bogeyisms and super- 
stitions, and giving him courage to look the world, as he 
found it, in the face, with sane, untroubled eyes. They 
gave the lie to the blighting eschatology that had been 
the bugbear of his youth. They presented him, to put it 
rather floridly, with a blank cheque on the universe, as- 
suring him at the same time of the solvenc}^ of that magni- 

• V 2 
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ficent concern and its entire ability to meet any drafts he 
might elect to make on it. He repeated the lines to him- 
self now, as he watched the heri^ng-boats, and found in 
them a source of strong encouragement. 

. All the light lefi^ still hung in the west — a glistening 
whiteness lying over sea and sky, merging the confines of 
the one into the other, so that no horizon was perceptible. 
Owing to the* projection of the headland just beyond, the 
road, the quay, the lime-kilns and the beach below were 
in deep shadow. Impenetrable obscurity was upon them, 
veiling and massing into one expanse of flat darkness the 
forms of all alike. The result of this distribution of light 
and shade was an optical illusion, which affected Colthurst's 
imagination forcibly as soon as he perceived it. For it 
seemed as though the blackness around and below him 
was tJie limit of solid things, as though he was sitting 
on the extreme verge and looking down over the sheer 
gigantic walls of the earth as she rolled on through the 
pale immensity of space. 

It was very characteristic of ColthursFs complex tem- 
perament that just when he had found stern comfort in 
the doctrine of immutability — the stability and continuity 
of phenomena as reason and observation present them to 
our consciousness — his senses should play this rather 
grisly trick upon him. He leaned on both hands and 
gazed into the deep gloom and vast colourless beyond, 
with a sort of giddy fascination. *The little boats might 
be worlds, too, spinning millions of miles below in the 
great void. As for the hoarse murmVir of the ground- 
swell, it seemed the voice of enormous air-waves, lapping 
for ever against the sides of the planet as she sailed that 
impalpable, shoreless sea. — The whole scene and the 
effect it produced on him reminded Colthurst of certain 
terrible^^ impressions of childhood, born of illness and 
nervous excitability, and in particular of a recurrent dream 
which for a series of weeks had made night hideous to 
him. Now, after the lapse of years, the memory of that 
same dream produced in him strange sensations of 
mingled awe and attraction- Looking down into the dark- 
ness* he was aware of an insane longing to drop over the 
wail and well, — see what would happen next. 
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Colthurst distrusted such queer moods when they took 
possession of him. They alarmed him slightly. He 
wondered to what they pointed. Nothing was more dis- 
agreeable to him than the suspicion they suggested that 
his brain at moments was not quite |j|pady. In the pre- 
sent case to convince himself beyona question that the 
world was round after all, and that dropping over the sea- 
wall would not lead to any interesting excursion through 
space, but merely to a congeries of painful compound 
fractures, if not to that permanent and final dislocation 
of the physical being, commonly known as death — he 
picked up a stone oft' the roadway and threw it over 
into the blackness, listening, as he did so, to hear it strike 
the ground below with a degree of anxiety which he 
felt to be absurdly weak-minded. 

He waited some seconds, but the stone apparently had 
not reached the ground. It made no sound. It had, in 
point of fact, alighted on a heap of wet sand piled up 
against the side of the lime-kiln. The silence was very 
distressing to Colthurst. Was the stone falling, falling, 
still falling, falling everlastingly into the infinite abyss ? 

Hastily stooping down, he groped with both hands 
in the roadway again. F^und another stone, a large one, 
raised it with an effort, pitched it over the wall, and 
listened once more. 

This time the stone conducted itself in a reassuringly 
normal manner. It strfick one of the buttresses of masonry 
with a clang, and then bftunding outward, rolled down the 
beach and into the quay pool with a rattle and splash. 

The young man drew himself up quickly, an involuntary 
exclamation of relief on his lips. His forehead -was damp, 
his heart was thumping against his ribs in a way that 
made his breath come quite short. Colthurst was ashamed 
of his agitation. It annoyed him acutely. * 

^ That handsome witch has contFived to turn my head 
to some purpose to-night,' he said to himself, rather 
savagely. 

Then he moved away with rapid, noiseless footsteps 
up the road towards the quiet village again. As he did so, 
a light in the upper window of the last of the old, cob 
cottages at the edge of the cliff caught his eye. Colthurst 
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was feeling unpleasantly nervous, shaken, and conse- 
quently ill-tempered. .He stopped a moment. 

'Ah, Jenny,' he said, half sffoud,'^ 1 am not very grateful 
to you, after all, for the /gift of youf heaf't. You have 
landed both yours€l]|j|||pd me in a deuced awkward position. 
It won't do. And the sooner hget out of ^’t the better/ 

He turned and looked back once more at that ghostly 
pallor in the west. 

'Whatever I may fling myself over walls, or tumble 
into bottomless pits of nothingness and go to the devil 
generally for, I can't afford to do it for you/ he added, 
' splendid though you ape in your way, Jenny Pairis.' 


Chapter V* 

We have just seen how James Colthtirst, claiming the free 
exercise of his individual rights of man, speedily began 
trying to extricate himself from the difficulty in which 
Ills contributory negligence — to use no stronger term — 
had gone far to place him. Jenny Pams' state of mind 
is worth passing attention also, it is universally ad- 

mitted that to arrive at even an approximately just view 
of any affair it is necessary to pall witnesses on both 
sides, since/ooks, words, and even actions, have a tiresome 
habit of lending themselves to almost diametrically opposite 
interpretations. In one sense, fhdeed,^far from being 
stubborn; nothing is more elastic than fact. . It can, as 
testimony, be stretched any and every ,wa^. And its 
elasticity is Kkely, alas ! to be tested to the. uttermost when 
the interpreters of it are on one side a ipan, and on the 
other a maid. ” ^ 

Jenny 't'arris, then, according^ to the ’manner of the 
majority of her sex, belilving vehentlUitly that* which she 
-wished to believ^ had gone home to the last of the rickety 
cottages perched on the cliff, her heart overflowing with 
joy. Notwithstanding her unruly temper, the girl's dis- 
position was buoyant, hopeful, and loyal. Hers was one 
of tho^e large, generous natures, which, with an almost 
unlimited capacity for running their poor heads against 
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stone walls to the great inconvenience of themselves and 
others, have still an heroic element in them. 

Jenny's expression v^s af^once tender and triumphant, 
as she swung up the rough flight of steps leading out of 
the Square. Her love was returned^^er vanity satisfied, 
her wounded pride appeased. ' She haa an agreeable sense 
that her mouth, like the pious woman, Hannah's, of old, 
was enlarged , over her enemies — that rather too consciously 
virtuous person, her aunt Sarah Jane Kingdon, at their 
head. She had accepted unquestioningly Colthurst's faith 
in his own powers; and .vague, but delightful visions 
of future grandeur, when he should be rich and famous, 
floated through her brain. She hqd told him the truth* 
when she declared hers^f willmg to follow him barefoot; 
but during their walk from the gate up in the combe to the 
first cottages in the street, the young man's talk had — as he 
subsequently feared — given her every reason to believe 
that her devotion was, not in the least likely to be put to 
proof of that*kind. And so, naturally enough, Jenny’s 
thoughts turned In the direction of self-glorification. Fancy 
travels fast under such conditions. When the, girl reached 
the doorway of the cottage and paused a moment on the 
threshold, unwilling to exchange the freedom .and fresh- 
ness of the evening outside, for the close atmosphere of 
the kitchen ^thin, she was occupied with vivid pictures 
of occasional returns to Beera in the future — Beera,humble, 
teachable, attentive-Tr-Beera, round-eyed with wonder at 
the brilliant fortunes oifeits once rather despised daughter. 

At the further^end of the kitchen, a long room, low and 
narrow as the cabin of a vessel, his face towards the dqor, 
sat William Parris, studying his’ open Bible. , The aspect 
of the kitchen was hot inviting. The fire had gone out, 
leaving the cooking-stove and the cavernous chimney-place 
a blot of blackness in the wall on the right, before which 
in resigned discomfqrt crouched an old sandy and white 
cat. Just inside the door on the stone floor lay a great 
pile of brown and yellow herring-nets, emitting a quite 
sufficiently perceptible odour of stale fish. The rafters were 
browned by smoke, and the walls patched with half a 
dozen different patterns of paper in varying stages of 
griminess. 
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These sombre surroundings were a not inappropriate 
setting to the figure bending over the Bible. Parris was 
a tall, powerfully-built man, full-lipped like his daughter, 
but with fairer hair and bluer eyes than hers. If Jenny 
had any Spanish blood in her veins it must have come 
from her mother's side of the family. — His curly, grizzled 
beard, growing high on the cheek, was short and close, 
showing the line of his jaw. His bullet-shaped head was 
well set on a hairy, muscular neck, and his features were 
well distributed. In short, Jie would have been an unusually 
handsome man but for a long seamy scar running down 
from the outer curve of the left eye-socket to the corner 
of the mouth, that drew the lip up and back, exposing 
the canine tooth under the edge of his short moustache. 
This disfigurement, which gave an unpleasant, snarling 
look to the otherwise fine face, along with a certain disre- 
gard o^oap and water (against which his daughter pro- 
tested m vain), made William Parris in his soiled canvas 
trousers and old blue jersey a figure, picturesque perhaps, 
but otherwise doubtfully agreeable. 

He was not a very good scholar. And now, as he sat 
reading, he followed the words diligently across the page 
with one bJunt forefinger, while with the other hand he 
shaded the dip candle set in a broken china candlestick 
on the table before him, so as to concentrate all the feeble 
light on his book. But probably the very difficulty he 
experienced in deciphering the contents of the book only 
stamped its sonorous language more indelibly on his 
memory. ® 

Rill Parris' system of exeg esis, was very simple. He 
drew no distinction betwee^n history and parable, between 
statement of events and symbolic utterance. All to him 
.alike was the Word of the Lord, mystic, sacred, life-giving. 
No miracle staggered his faith by its improbability, no 
story of revenge or ruthless war of extermination troubled 
his moral sense by its brutality. His moral and spiritual 
digestion, indeed, was not easily deranged. So his mind 
came to be saturated with Old Testament sentiment — 
Parris distinctly preferred the revelation of Sinai to that 
of Calvary — and packed with Old Testament phrases, 
which in moments of excitement he would pour forth, not 
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without a kind of rude eloquence, in a stream of wild 
improvisation. 

This gift of prophe^ing was greatly admired by his 
hearers in the rough-cast little Salems, Bethels, or Provi- 
dences of Brattlewoi;thy, Codd*s Camp, and Ncttlecombe. 
It was popularly reported of him that ' Bill Parris held 
on to the Lord in prayer most amazin^' The very incom- 
prehensibility and disjointedness of his discourses were 
regarded as sure proof of their supernatural origin. 
Scoffers, as we know, offer quite another explanation of 
such religious phenomenal, and scoffers were to be found 
even in the neighbourhood of Arcadian Beera. Kent 
Crookenden, for instance, had taken a lamentably carnal, 
Gallio-like view of the matter, when old Mr. Hawley, 
troubled by the emptiness of church and fulness of chapel, 
had consulted him about it He declared tjiat, though 
Parris* strong constitution had otherwise resisted the effects 
of drink, his brain had not escaped injury, and that he was 
in the first stage of that common enough form of religious 
mania, in which seeing visions and hearing voices alter- 
nates with fits of brooding melancholy. — ' Some day he 
will go mad enough to b'e shut up, Hawley,* he had said ; 

^ and then Little Salem will be shut up^ too, and all your 
strayed sheep and lambs will come bleating back to you. 
Probably they will do so before the inspired lobster- 
catcher reaches the final dangerous or idiotic- stage of 
mental disintegration. For even pious insanity palls after 
a time; and the Establishment is pre-eminently sane. 
Don't be afraid.* It's a safe fold. Your people will be 
bored before long, and then they'll hurry home to it.' ^ 

To-night it happened that Parris was iji a state of 
exaltation. The spirit of prophecy was upon him. He 
had been muttering to himself for the last half-hour. 
Now as Jenny paused in the open doorway, r^uctant to 
exchange her fair dreams for the somewhat repulsive 
realities of the cottage kitchen, he raised his head, let 
the hand with which he had shaded the candle fall heavily 
upon the table, and began to speak. 

' Woe to the fulish virgins,' he cried ; ' woe to the rebel- 
lious daughters. For they assemble of mun together. 
They go up along through the streets of the city wi' 
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singin', callin^ on to one another — Let us put on our 
guclely apparel, let us go forth wi' laughter, to the sound 
o' the tabret an' hai p. Let'us go to our high plaices, 
to the groves an' plaice^,o' Ijie JuU atos ijri' feas yea, 
let us feast under the cedar trees, even tjie gudely cedars 
o' Libanus/ ' 

Sometimes these outpourings alarmed Jenny. For though 
she criticised her father nvith greater freedom: than filial 
piety, she could not entirely shake pjElf a half belief in his 
inspiration. More often they simply angered her. But 
to-night, full of her own thoughts, the girl paid little heed 
to his speech. Reflecting that when the fit was on him 
it was useless to hope^for any rational reply to a question, 
Jenny remained standing in the doorway till the ^torrn of 
words should be stilled. She stooped down,' now and 
again, to caress the old sandy and white cat that had 
hopped across to greet her and was now rubbing against 
her ankles, purring hoarsely. The poor beast. l^ad been 
caught in a steel trap in the woods and had lost a fore- 
paw, so its movements were necessarily lop-sided and un- 
gainly. But Jenny, who was always touched by tfip sight 
of suffering", only cherished it the more tenderl^^ for its 
misfortune. ^ ... 

Whether the girl's indifferent attitude annoyed Parris, 
or whether he had reached the point of exaltation where 
the mind ceases to be affected by anything outside itself, 
I cannot Say. He may jfiave been prompted by half-con- 
scious malice, or the turn his words^ took may have been 
purely accidental. The psychological phenofnena presented 
by pyprsons in his condition defy strict analysis^ ' But" after 
staring at for a few moments, he sjpoke ^ain, his 

voice rising in tone ; — . jV 

'Woe to the fulish virgins, I say woe unto mun, 
for the da^ 6' th^m tribulation epme^ nigh, yea, 

'e shall not tarry, . IheUv^ no man shall 

answer. The e^s o' hei^eh sh.^1 be shet against the 
cry in' of mun. For gudely apparel they mun have filth}? 
rags ; for the sound of the tabret and melody mournin 
and mighty weepin'. The wine o' their feasts shall be 
spelled. ‘ Yea, it shall run down and the ground shall leek 
it up, the airth shall open her mouth wide an' swallow it. 
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Destruction shall overtake mun. Then shall they rise up 
and cry airly in the mornin', and to the goin' down o' the 
sun shall they continue, because o' the inequity o' their 
doin's ' ■ . : , . f ' 

Parris paused^^ O^ned His wild, blue eyes wide, fixing 
them on his daughter, and spread out' his large hands as 
in repudiation. His voice rose almost to a , cry. — ^ But 
no man shall be found to petty mun/ he said, ‘nor to 
zuccour theijr fatherless children/ - , 

His actibn, his last words, startled Jenny into sudden 
attention. The girl was Stitt a good deal nioved arid ex- 
cited. And they seemed to Cut across her l^right dreams 
as a scythe cuts through standing grass and flowers, lay- 
ing them tew in an instant. 

‘ Father, father, what be tellin' about?' she cried out, 
hurriedly. 

Parris gazed at her vaguely again. .Then his face broke 
in a smile, that was painfully distorted by the dragging 
back of the upper lip. His- whole manner, even his accent, 
changed. 

‘ Who be you ? ' hc^ asked, with an air of childish 
curiosity. ‘ Where do 'e come from ? ' 

‘ Why, father, are you mazed ? ' the girl answered. 

‘ Don't you know me ? It's me — ^Jenny. I've been along 
of Dave and a lot more of 'em picnicking over to Red 
Rock. Dorft you mind it's my birthday ? ' 

‘ Go along with you I you b'ain't Jenny, though you're 
a likely nikid enoughf he rejoined, with the same snarling 
smile. ‘ She's gone up over-stairs to bed wi' her mammy 
an hour ah' more a^ne.' 

He half rose from his chair, straining » his eyes as 
though to "ste "something at a distance, leamng forward 
and turning out his>lbow^& he gripped the edge of the 
table with both hands.— ‘Yo^m not/hloria,' he® called out, 
sharply. ‘ Thei^he tu \ a-looking 

over your shoulder?^ ^ 

Jenny wheeled round, catching Jlbid of the jamb of the 
door to steady herself. /Her father's expression and 
manner scared her, following immediately on his strange 
speech. Wheeled round with a quick, throbbing hope of 
finding Colthurst beside her, with a passionate longing, 
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not only for the joy and protection of liis presence, but 
also that he might have come to claim her, here in her 
own poor home, and by a public avowal of his love set her 
sudden fears at rest ^ 

Alas I not James Colthurst, but only her brother, David, 
was there behind her. Unmistakeable though his face 
was in shadow — for, as he half-sat, half-leaned on the 
palings on the other side of the little paved yard before 
the cottage, the upper part of his figure was silhouetted 
against that weird whiteness hanging in the western sky. 

'Ask him if he’s going out to-night, Jenny,' the young 
sailor said, softly, nodding towards the open cottage door. 

Poor Jenny suffered a pang of bitter disappointment. 

'Come and ask him yourself,' she returned.’ 'I can't 
make no sense of him. He's been sittin' there tellin' a lot 
o’ silly nonsense like he was clean out of his head.' 

'No, no, you ask him, Jenny,' David repeated. He 
spoke slowly, and there was a thickness in his utterance. 
'I sec Robbie Ching go down to Quay just now. He's 
right under against the lime-kiln, and I'll holler on to him 
to help put the boat out while I shift my clothes if father'll 
go. Ask him, there's a good maid.' 

Jenny hesitated. She was excited, even nervous. For 
the first time it occurred to her seriously to doubt her 
father's sanity. And in her present frame of mind she 
hated the gloomy little kitchen, its smoke-grimed rafters. 
'I'hen tossing back her head defiantly, and pushing the 
herring-nets aside impatiently with lier foqt, she crossed 
the threshord and went up to the near end of the table, 

' IXive wants to know if you'm going out to-night,' she 
said. ' Most of the boats are out already.' 

But Parris had sunk down in his chair again, and the 
forefinger of his right hand had set off’ on its slow journey 
across the page of the Bible. — ' The Lord has cast mun 
out and put mun far from Him. He'll set the feet of mun 
in slippery plaices, so that the/ra bound to stumble an' 
fall. Fall, fall, fall,' he repeated, smiling to himself with 
not precisely apostolic charity. "Tis written there be fu' 
that be saved — a blessed Gospel, for I be one o' they fu’, 
praise the Lord ! ' 

Jenny thiew up her hands with a gesture of painful 
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helplessness. From the domestic point of view the pos- 
session of a private prophet is a doubtful joy, perhaps. 

‘ Father, father, le^go your preachin' and wake up,' she 
cried. ^ 

Either the cloud lifted, or ^Parris elected to descend out 
of the clouds to the level of ordinary business. Five 
minutes later he staggered out of the cottage with the 
great pile of herring-nets across his shoulders. 

Then, and not till then, David having performed the opera- 
tion described as ' hollering on to Robbie Ching,' came in- 
doors; and going into the little, dark, back kitchen proceeded 
to exchange his smart yachtsman's suit for the miscellaneous 
garments suited to a long night of shooting and hauling her- 
ring-nets, and drifting on the wide, unquiet bosom of the bay. 

Jenny paid little enough attention to the black-headed, 
flannel-shirted young fellow, as he struggled into a much- 
darned jersey, and, coming back into the kitchen, sat 
down beside the empty fireplace and began dragging on 
a great pair of sea boots, reaching half-way up the thigh. 
She sat with her elbows on the table, resting her head 
in her hands, pushing Ijer fingers up among the masses of 
her dark hair. She wa? very unhappy. Her fair visions 
seemed to have fled, vanished, melted before the stern 
touch of familiar reality — her father, crazy, as she began 
to think him; his strange talk, with all its sinister sug- 
gestions ; the ugly, almost squalid home, and its atmo- 
sphere, a sickening one to* her just now, of poverty and 
toil. Jenny was, unfortunately for herself, by no means 
philosophic. Her power of striking an average was limited. 
She clung in passionate insistence to the thought of , Colt- 
hurst and his promises; but both he and- they seemed 
cruelly remote and unsubstantial just now. ^ The girl's 
present unreasoning depression was proportionate to her 
late unreasoning gladness. Hers was an ^xccSsive nature, 
disorderly in the violence both of its sorrow and its joy. 

'Come, Jenny,' David said,. presently, bending low and 
tugging at one of his boots ; — his heel had* stuck in the 
hard creases of leather just above the ankle, and it refused 
stubbornly to go on. — ' Hurry up and get the lantern, and 
the can, and a bit of victual together. We’m so late as 
never was, already.' 
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The girl raised her head unwillingly. As she did .so, she 
caught sight, for the first time, of her brother's face. 

‘Dear heart alive, Dave,^ she exclaimed, 'you’m bleed- 
ing ! Whatever h 3 ;ve YouVe never 

been fightinV ' ' ' 

^ Yes, Jh^itfsvexaetly what I have feeeii doing, ^ he an- 
swered, coolly; 'And that's why I woiildtf t come in. 1 
didn't want father to get askin' questions.' . 

Jenny looked at him in amazement. Good, steady-going, 
well-conducted Dave ! What was coming next ? 

' Whatever ' she began. But the young man fore- 
stalled her inquiry. ’ 

' I may as well tell you about it now, I reckon,' he 
said. 'All the town'll be ringing With it before Shorning. 
And you'd best keep out of Aunt Sarah Jane's, ;Way for a 
bit, for I've been and spoilt Steve's bu-ty^;for hih^ for the 
next week.' — Notwithstanding his wounded^condition and 
the awkward stiffness about his. mouth, David "iould not 
repress a chuckle* — ^She Set Up a scritchin' an old 
hen having her neck wiung when she saw him’ come in,' 
lie went on* 'She swears she'll have me up afore the 
magistrates at Yeomoiith, thouglf I am own brother's son 
to hen But ! expect Steve won't let het^ make a .silly of 
hci'self like that. An' if she does, Par^n Crdokenden 'll 
get me off somehow.' 

' Whatever did you get fighting Steve for ? ' . 

The young man rose and stamped his foot down into the 
boot. 

'To let him know he'd best pick his words a bit when 
he gets talking about you/ Jenny/ he said, ,, ,/ 

The hot colour rushed into the girl's .cheeks, and her, 
eyes blazed. ' ' 

' And what's he got to say about me ? ' she demanded. 

' Well, he seems to have a good deal more to say than 
I exactly cared to hear. He was publishin' some fool's tale 
about what he'd seen, ’comirf. 'home from Red Rock, of 
you and Mr. tColthurst sweetheartin'.' 

' If he says he seen any harm, be lies,' Jenny burst out, 
storm ily. 

' So J told mum,' Dave answered, busy over his boot 
once more, * And to prove it I up and knocked the lies 
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down his throat again. — Get the thirtgs quick, like a good 
maid, I must go/ 

As the young-sailor turned out of the cottage into the 
still autumn night Jeliny cAiiie close ^oj him and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. They were a fine couple, the brother 
and sister, he ip his rough, half-savage fishing clothes, she 
in her scaja^: ^ey gown, standing together in the dusk. 

' Dave/yoOT not let him talk,' she said, with a sort of 
gentle e?3^erhe^. ' You'll stand by me. It*s all right be- 
tween me an4 Mr.' Colthurst. You believe m^,,pave, don’t 
you ? I tell you it's all right* - ; 

There was' ^ just percep^bie pause before he replied, 
'It had bettk* be all right, or Mr, Golthurst 'II have to 
answer for it, gentleman or no gentleman. ' But I wish 
you could have fancied one of your own people, Jenny. 
Beera Tolk's best. I hold with furriners and furrin 
ways. ■ I hoped ma 3 be you'd take up with Steve again 
presenliy^wlen he's mended yp a bit, and hasn't got quite 
so many different colours" about his eyes.' 

David chuckled once more at the agreeable thought of the 
highly decorative countenance his cousin would present to 
society at large on the morrow.—' He'll be a sight and no 
mistake,' he added, with cheerful conviction. 'Take care 
of yourself, Jenny.' 

And witlv that he stumbled away over the cobble stones, 
and down the steep flight of steps as fast as his big boots 
would allow. * 

Jenny's sleep generally profound enough, notwith- 
standing the h^t in summer and cold in winter of her 
little room close up under the thatch. The' raftered ceiling 
of it sloped gway SQ sharply fhatit was only^in the centre, 
under the ridge beatn, of ilfe gablCi that she could stand 
quite upright To get the, big four-post bed, which formed 
its chief adornment, into thie room at all, it had been neces- 
sary to remove the tester bofiiy. . Sd that the posts, sawn 
offht half their height, stdj^ .up in purposeless, unsightly 
fashion at the four corners. But neither 'T to poverty of 
her surroundings, nor the fact that the hardness of the 
wooden slats of the bedstead was but -indifferently dis- 
guised by a straw palliasse and very meagre feather bed, 
usually interfered much with the sweetness of her slumbers. 
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To-night I suppose, however, she was overtired with 
hSlirw^lk, the day's not wholly successful pleasuring ana 
its very varying emotions. For it was not till some time 
after Colthurst had ended his lonely . vigil down on the 
sea-wall that she could make tip her mind to put out the 
candle. And when at last she did sleep, her sleep was 
an uneasy one. She turned restlessly" from side to side, 
much to the discomfort of the old sandy cat, curled up on 
the patchwork quilt against her feet More than once she 
started and flung her shapdy arms wide across the poor 
pillow, and moaned as though in pain. — For all the sounds 
and sights, the events and imaginings of the last twelve 
hours came back to her, jumbled together in a phantas- 
magoria of disconnected yet vivid impressions. — Again, 
with a sort of ecstasy, she felt Colthurst's kisses on her 
lips and his arms round her. Again she heard her father's 
voice rising in stern warning and bitter denunciation. 
Again she heard the mocking laughter of the owl. Again 
she saw little Mary Crookenden's pale face and red eye- 
lids, as the child, in her brilliant orange and scarlet frock, 
stood in the soft sunset light among the gorse and heather. 
Jenny heard ashouting too, and saw struggling figures, 
and then faces — Steve Kingdon's, her brother's, once Colt- 
hurst’s, and that was worst of ail — white, fixed, terrible, 
and dabbled with blood. 

In the grey of the morning the girl got up and opened 
the small casement window. Above on the uplands the 
day broke fresh and fair enough. J^ut down here in Beera 
town all was dim and still as death. The edges of the 
thatch above, and the straggling rose spray trained up 
beside the window, were furred with innuntierable tiny 
drops of wet. While in the windless palm, the sea fog, 
warm, moist and ghostly, crept lip stealthily, a formless, 
stifling gseyness, over the little whitewashed village, and 
into the long tortuous windings of the wooded combe. 

I must remind the' reader that all this took place in 
easy-going,^old Parson Hawley's time, long before Cyprian 
Aldham became vicar, and the sun of modern High 
Anglicanism arose on the benighted West Countiy parish 
of Beera Mills, 
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thf-y he](] dearest, — prejudice, peJeke t, wife, child, lirartli, 
country, not to nu'iition the eternal salvation of theii 
^jwn artistic souls— to rally like oiie nian, and leap upnn 
that egg and the horrid .pc5»s{biiities as; yet l\i«ig hid 
within it- To train pie under foot^ and generally minder 
and demolish it While thirds and this the 

largest — ^since the wisdom of imbelieT commends itself 
by being a pre-eminently easy and cheap form of wisdom 
— elected to^ swear that there was ftp, e^g; or that, 
admitting; an egg existed, it was of the' sort commonly 
found in mares’ nests, which sort is invariably addled, as 
^very one knows ; and that,, consequently, it was equally 
silly and superfluous to make any fuss at all about it. 
And like most persons, who lake up a siiperror position 
and entreat others to be calm and not to make a noise, 
the noise which these preachers of common-sense and 
moderation made themselves w^as quite the most persis- 
tent of any. " For, it is impossible not to notice, that of all 
cackles over public matters, whether great or small, none 
is ever so pertinacious and prolonged as the contemptuous 
and negative cackle. r , 

And, meanwhile, before the source and subject of this 
hubbub — a picture hung on .the line in the large room of 
the RoyaUAcadeniy;;-a crowd had gathered, and shifted, 
and broken, and passed, only to gather again — had 
( haltered, and stared, and .cheerfully pronounced judgment 
in less than three minutes v^pon work which had taken the 
artist months, possibly years, six days 

opt of every sevtn, -cont1naoti$ly^throuigh May and 
and on loathe hot, moist morning at the close of July, 
when it is pur purpose— after . the./ lapse of ten years c! 
silence — once again to^ pipk Up scattered threads of 
our hisiory. \ \ 

But of the picture its^ Jt fe^hecessary to say a few 
words first. Under of qjosely-packed cloud you 
looked straight down a field-lane, jieep in slimy cart-ruts 
and cattle tracks brimming with water, to a space of dim 
moorland. This dipped towards a black peat bog in the 
hollow ; while the rise on the right was crowned by a 
little, huddled, grey homestead, the rafter.s of its dismantled 
barn showing skeleton-ilikc against the sky. Across the 
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bog, the gorse and sedges w^ere burning, smouldering 
siillt'jily, sending up pale jets of smoke, which, as the 
whid caught and beat tficm down again, ti-ailed away over 
the rusty face of the jmoor lines. The whole was 

backed, save where the farnfi-biiil dings rosje against the 
horizon, by /a. purple-browi^^ gloom of low-lying winter 
woods. " - I ' , , 

On either side tKe^ lane /were crumbling earth banks, 
riddled in places by Gavem4)us rabbit burrows. One was 
topped by .a. straggling h^ge of oak and 'beech, to the 
lower twigs of which the l^ves still clung thickly — the 
faded reds and browns jjjgS.them being reflected in the 
sliuddering surface of P<^ols below. Opening 

on to this uninviting/ a dilapidated five-barred 

gate, the spars of it sp^ close broken, the rickety .posts 
bleached by lichens, ^ ^^„.Jand leaning on the top bar 
of it, his back towards yt/u, a tall, high-shouldered man. 

The painter had certainly nc t been guilty of any weak 
concession to‘; the popular demand for what is superficially 
pleasant, graceful, picturesque. ^ For the maffs figure 
was, both in costume and' ^ttitU' e/'wcompromisingly pro- 
L^able, in a sense common-place# HS^Wore a rough check 
shooting-coat that had seen a ^od d&al of service. The 
pfx'kcts of it bulged. It hung l^se an4Vrinkled below the 
shoulders as the wearer leaner his elbows on the gate. 
Of his face hothifig was visib^ save tile line of a low 
brow, of a deep-cut eyj socket, high cheek-bone and 
heavy jaw, under a shock of reddish-brown hair. The 
presentment ivas simple enough. But there yas a certaki 
energy, almost fierceness in The man was strong, still 
you knew from the j^Iouch of the whole figlrre he was 
cired.* He Jeaneti he'ayuy. /He was ahscu'bed, too; ab- 
solutely indifferent t^ effect. .You foiipd you t^elf Wishing 
he would turn round. '-For ydujj^ to know more — 
to learn the secret, the puipose, to read the past and fore- 
cast the future of that averted face. 

On the other side of the gate, some ^iozen pal^'es down 
the lane, stood another figure. That of a young woman. 
She had paused ; suddenly, as it appeared, turned round, 
looked back. She Jield herself perfectly erect, h('r head 
thrown up, her lips paited in laughter. Her left hand 
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was raised pushing back the loose coils of hair which 
spread, a dark cloud, above the rounded sweep of clieck 
and chin. The other was extended ,as in invitation ; 
while the wind, takijig .the skijl*t of her simple, grey-winscy 
dress and blowing it closely against her, revealed the fine 
curves of her form from waist to knee and knee to ankle. 
— An idea) woman of the people, primitive, vigorous, deep- 
chested, well-^aet on her feel, nothing .nor mcsqnine 

about her; fitted to be the mother of bealthyj^. handsome, 
firm-limbed children. ,, 

Backed ^ by that desolate Jandscape, balai^ed by the 
somewhat sinister presence ®^r' companion, ’ the rich, 
youthful gladness and prom^^V^^^r personality seemed 
to show out as radiantly ^ \ving^reds 'of lip and 
cheek showed out from tl^pj-jj tones of doud and 
moorland, from the mouvm^Ji^^enciSB of the trailing 
smoke, and the ^jlistering palicl^of the foul lane. Yet 
looking closer, you perceived, for all her laughter, the 
woman was not wholly klad* Anxious in the’ midst of 
its gaiety, a strange forco of appeal in the grey, eyes, her 
countenance was a triumph of conflicting emotions,— its 
hopefulness by,hn almost desperate question, its 

happiness shadowed by an almost tragic doubt, — as she 
turned with that moti^fn of invitation to the man behind 
her, and looked him fu|l, daringly, fearingly, in |fie face. 

'l"he name of the picture was, hackneyed. It made no 
attempt at originality.' !PQSsib^y the painter had learnt 
the useful thsit ks bUe^ are, after all, ks 

cqnSe^ considepad it super- 

fluous to iiexercise his; wits 'in the production of a new 
and startling title. He had'^t^sten^ ‘his work *Thc 
Road to Ruin/ i'Spthout apology W and left the 

public !o take exceptibn at the familiar phrase if it plcasi d. 
'I hough, judging by tfijj^terest it wa*s now exciting, his 
muddy field-lane seemeaHkely to^ prove, in his owm case, 
no pathway of disaster, but rather — conservative or scei)tical 
tempered critics notwithstanding— the highway to a great 
and notable success. 
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Chapter II. 

It was still' early and the .galleries were still fairly empty, 
when Cyprian Aldham. entered the room on the July 
morning in question ; and . paused, catalogue in hand; 
looking about ,hiih :,With , to flavour4if reserve, of 
slight superiorityi in his iearing and expression, which his 
friends commended as so well-bred, and those .whom he 
did not hoAouf wifll. his friendship sometimes condemned 
as so impertmentv ; ^ ■' 

The fact tot he was Vito of a remote' West Country 
parish — that Of Beera Mills — appeared td Mr; 'Aldham no 
sufficient ftooii for being out of touch wiih^ the affairs 
of tlie day;^ On the contrary, he rather "plumed himself 
upon maintaining a close acquaintance with * all that is 
going on,* as the phra®® He had not any intention of 

being left Behind in respect of social or attistic, any more 
than in respect of religious developments. It would have 
appeared to him highly unsuitable that he should be left 
beliind. For this ; young clergyman, though a charming 
and graceful pe^'son, was possessed of a very strong sense 
of all that was due to Cyprian Aldham both from the 
world at large and from Cyprian Aldham himself. He took 
himself quite seriously. Perhaps he hever quite forgot that 
his cousin Sir Reginald Aldham being childless, he stood 
next in succession to tbargentlemahs baronetcy and de- 
lightful place in Midlawds^re, Not that he was, for a 
moment, inclined tp; dilate on his prospective , good for- 
tune, or inform any one about it who might be reprehcnsibly 
ignorant of it already. To do so would hav& seemed to 
hirn contemptibly undignifi^.' For the proudest pride of 
all \ . unquestionably that which; takes^i^ts own g-andeurs 
so aiDsolutely for granted, is altogether 

sLipei lluous to call the attend^ oS.'bthers to the fact of 
tlieir existence. ' 

1 have described the young man as graceful. Some 
enthusiastic souls were disposed to go much further, and 
prunounce him a miracle of refined good looks. As a 
boy, indeed, before his features had hardened and the 
bone of his face become so marked, with his golden-brown 
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hair standing out like the auieole of some transfiguied 
saint, Cypiian's appeatance had been exquisitely, almost 
absurdly, angelic. IJis 'reduced to less celestial 

proportions niiw; his mouth was 

^marred by aq hibipM Ifls, as ot one 

upon whoro*!^ onidef is compclkd 

to exist cop^jftMttlly inflicts ■‘^^ust. 

Mr. Aldh^ affected a d%]^t wgligCbJl^'iA dress, wear- 
ing the ittevihutle broad-brhtiniKid i|tM|^^rical roat 

until the origiaitl blacjc of theih hsd gnjWft m|nish liom 
long service, ^ Op ^he oth«n flahd, fib Ihs^ Was of the 
finest and whit^. Me esohewed tn^h mating only eggs 
oi salt flsh.oh a Frid^. But thp tablg^oth must be 
spotless under' l^e, delicate china on lah}^ they were 
served} .while a wide-eyed, wouderwig jia4owia of the 
modern pre-Rapliaeyte sdhoipi gazed down frpai the wall 
at the sparely furnished table. ^1 o( ivhich ijay sound 
over fastidioud! finicking almost, ^et no one cowing pei- 
sonally in contact with Mr. Aldham wduld hUV6 ventuircl 
to appfy the latter term to him, I fliinjc. For the young 
man’s -deUcate nature had an edge to and that a fine 1} 
tempered one, It could cut. 

On {jib present occasion, as he paused surveying the 
gallery, his wanner suddenly suffered a change Mis light 
blue eyes lost theif vaguely dupferciliotts esepression. A 
cci tain eagerness seemed to push up through fia reseive. 

For just opposite, in the,^crdwd mthered "hefore the 
popular picture, hc pearcer^^g' 'lamffliar figure — 'a young 
man like ^ul the W m i@Sh» a head and shouldei s 
above his ^lkl#b. I.a|tcelot CiO|Okeiide 5 .’'S height, and 
make, the laeffift seroni^t of <1^ J^Ck» J^i&et.quite unmis- 
takable. Put with this 

}oung about five 

years ago, at Bdt* guardian 

and his mother, round the 

woild with him, ip wlmtH,*^l(Bpied betw'oen his 

having Fton and going uji lOf^mbridge ? Lam dot had 
got into no aaapes. Mad caused Very little anxuty oi 
tiouble ; spve on the fine summer’s morning whtn ht had 
walkid ofl by himself from the hotel, and amu'-ed himself 
1)\ ‘■wiinnung the Niagnta nvti ju->t below the lapids, 
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thereby giving his tutoi -companion a veiy evil quaiter of 
an hour Ihrough high and Ipw latitudss alike, the boj 
liacl passed carrying hia owtt sw^t-t-tgropeied, unvexed and 
not superabundatiitly i^tej^gbnt^jBrit|sb jateosphere along 
with 'him. ((Re, awfully jolly 

place Btoatj p^ fttld played* 

polo; and because it 

wasn’t so #OTnlilwh^ yoU inow, yoW had un- 

limited slqii^jjliig and aka^g, and where epuld tramp 
any numHtef tof W anow-shpes a^ ^gjrobjematical 
big game/' $ad ftiSiijed at all ‘mountains jprintSpaUy with 
a view tb dbiwingjbem; at rivers with a vipw to fishing 
them; ^tpaii^ v^th a view to riding '^ettoSs them; at 
f 01 csts wiTOid 'vvfff 40 hunting something in theiiij at cities, 
however ^i^fchijteetui’aUy magnificent or histpricaJly m- 
teiibtingj Jjtincipally witlj. a view to leaving them; at 
socic ty, ti|&^ 9II ^ wond over to smile JU'aciously upon 
so nch ahd kindly and well-^favoured a youft, with a view, 
civilly hut decidwly, to avoiding it as much as possible 
Cyprian had l*bally grown veiy fond of the boy ; but it 
was irappsirihle to pyefenS that the note bf culture was 
conspicuous in him. And it, was, therefor^ not without 
a movement of considerable cariosity that he crossed the 
1 00m and addressed him now, ^ 

‘ This is surprising* he said. ‘You are bne of the last 
pel sons 1 shoiuld have thought to find di%entljr studying 
pietuies at half-past ten in the morning? 

‘Oh! I py, jydhani Jww aw/nlly fortunate to run 
aei OSS jjDli I di<W*t hnow you'd cpme up yet 

My mother yaa lulling in J^pcastej Cate til|i Othei day, 
and Lady hdfabtt for a night 

or two on yp|S^i?oiA |0 ‘ ^ 

Lancelot h® spoke, and 

stood i^n the leather-covered 

settee. He Something very 

engaging^ abojii^|( 3^^ 05 f fhur and twenty with 

thi smooth aunbntht and ^dJet, candid eyes and 
blow He had an .admiration amounting almost to le- 
\cteiict for his former travelluig-companiofl ; ^d he made 
no attempt to disguise it Lancelot was quite unalleeted, 
undiplomatic, foo'ishly siiiceie . 
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' U’ ; awfully fortunate/ he repeated — M mean meeting 
3'ou like this. .And how’s^ the dear old West Country 
looking ? ' ' 1 . ' ’ 

* I'he dear bid West Qoutttq?';^ looking extremely like 

a-) imihcnse green sponge/ Aidham anstvered, smilijig in- 
Ill’s cool, thin way. ' . 

'fhe cordiality of the yo\mg itiarfs greeting^pleascd him. 
Not only did it minister to ‘his little conceit himself; 
luit it tended to relieve his mind of a certain uncomfort- 
able suspicion which had proved somewhat troublesome 
to Jiim during few inoitths, , p 

* The rain ha$ beeii incessant My becom- 

ing mouldy. I was becoming rheuinatic, so I hastened 
my journey by a few days. Moreover I wished to sec 
the exinbition^ befocj^ they clo^d^ , Ydu are hot here by 
yourself?' he^dded, after a mbmenfsipause. /, 

' Yes, I atn,'*;Lancelot replied." ^ ’ 

Mr. AldhamV sense df pleasure ihtensifiai He even 
went so far as to be slightly annexed with' Wmself for 
having ever entertained the suspicion v^hieh had troubled 
him. He told himself he had always really .jkliown that 
suspicion to be absurd, ^ > 

'What has brought you* here all alDhe?^be asked, 
miiling again. ' Surely ; this is quite a hew departure on 
your part, f "t^hought you eschewed all artisdc shows; 
ajid had an uncivilized disposition to resolve pictures into 
their original elemehts—so many yards of canvas, so man}' 
shillingsw^orth of pigments, oil, tufpentin^ and other iin- 
e'avourinesses.^v ‘ 

tancelot waited before' answering— he 'was \isually 
somewhat slow, of speech— gazing down; meanwhile, at a 
long 1 erspcctive ,of trouser, ending in ' White spatts, and 
the toes pf a very neat pair of boots ft^m -Peels*'. 

'Well, I don’t* care very much about pictures/ he said, 
at last. ' And that's just The bother/ you .know\ Other 
pe ople do care for them, and t suppose^! don't like to 
hiul myself out of it' , ' - " ^ 

' And so you arc trying tq find your way into it, so 
to sjH'ak, Iw mcai]s of a solitary tour of inspection this 
looming. That is a practical w'ay of meeting a difficulty. 
Toes tlie attempt £ecm lilqjly to prove successful ? ' 
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The young man sJiook his head gently in reply. — ‘ Tin 
afraid Pm awfully dense, do yon. know, Aldham/ he said. 

' IVe never troubljsd TtijrselK^'much about, pictures and 
things of that kind. before^'^ii^u s^ V-They^never seemed 
to matter much. . Biit lately' Pve seenaed to see it all in a 
d herent light. I— well> Vm afraid l*m a dblt/ 

l.ancelot contfempYated hia'immaculate sp^ts once more. 
— Mt’s an awfirl nuisance/ , he said quietly,;, and there 
was a^singularTing of emotion in his voice. 

J o Cyprian Aldham this outburst of confidence, tliis 
confession of ineptitude and inadequacy bn the part of 
so conspicuously well-to-do a person appeared both 
amusing and' pathetic. It was refreshingly naif. But it 
tended to reawaken those suspicions so recently laid to 
rest. He looked curiously , at the goodly youth for a few 
seconds. Jrie^would have, .been glad to ask him one 
simple question. . He could have put it in a* very few 
words. But, happily, fti the interests pf patience and 
good maitliers, such sinipfe questions are just the most 
impossible )tb askf/^and Mr. /Jdham's manners were above 
reproach. Therefore, he abstained from asking any ques- 
tion, and 'merely said, pleasantly yet with, pei'haps/ si, faint 
flavour of patronage,-^* Believe nie, you arcr very far^ from 
being a dolt; If you seriously wish to acquaint yourself 
with any nmtter, I do think want of papacity will 
stand in your, way.* ^ , 

^ Don’t ybu -thmk'SO ? * Lahedot inquired^', M’ih awfully 
glad of that. T begifluing^to be afraid ! was only fit 
f >r a keeper, or a pr^i^fessiodal criclteter,^or a ht'niser, per- 
haps, Of course it doesn’t thuch matter what I om fit 
lor. There are loads of /e^ows who’ve got plenty of 
brains, aiid if Tni'^not ■ among theru the Joss is mine — 
that's all. Only somehow ifs mad^' me rather l«w just 
htely. Of course it, dc^shT'.really/fnatter;^^ only it’s nice 
to know you dorft well, please, Aldham, we 

won’i say any m(#e .about i£/ Look Here, come and en- 
lighten me about these pictures. You understand all about 
them. They say this 0ne’j.^^wfully fine^^Crhe Road to 
Ruin,” you know, by that new man everybody’s talking 
about.’ 

And Lancelot walked resolutely up to the little crowd 
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again, and edged his way m, with a laige gentleness that 
was veiy irresistible morally as well as physically, till he 
stood right before the pictiilp * 

Aldham folkrsyed to curiosity by no means 

lessened, npr Jfij^ bf ^‘‘itei^^bnipt ending to 

the converssiwtt. 'JSut "flif the picture, his 

tlioughts weeted iato anothfiSr dbsfciUlel. Ik was 
sensible «f deceiving a surprise, vjhe sad land- 
scape liilrt forcibly of butting pads of his own 

parish of Bbcra MiHs. The westtS'ly windi kcoo and salt 
off the Atlantic, Wmed to cry, with 'inapatient iu=tIo, 
thiough ihose h^pipd, distorted oaks ^d bfeeches, and 
sw'tep away drearily over the wastfe heyettiS. Aldham 
was a little ahort-sigbited. He bent forward^fo examine 
the two figures in the foreground with a sense of ex- 
pectation, Me almost fancied he ahould ,rccc^nise the m 
as aequaifitaticcs. He looked at themdong carefullv 
He was hot easily stined; bUt the woman’s 'laughing, 
jileadmg, fearfully questitJhing-. face move41ib# strangclj, 
although it proved unknown to him. < 

‘Ah I this man Colthufst can paint,’ he ‘exclaimed m- 
voUiPtarily, tuffiing to Lancelot. 

‘ Yc^ 1 know. At least, so eveiybody says.’ 

‘This is fine/ Aldham added; ‘vferyifine^ and lemaik- 
ahly unpleasant,’ , 

But the young man was iwt atteridini^. An idea had 
suddenly ocearred to hint. 

'1 sayj doesn’t it strike you»that fane and the whole 
Ijlace is SO Iflte^bS two peas to the* torA down to Slat 
Kloor, on 'Withactott^s farm/^yoh remember, before wc had 
It di ained hnd put up the new gates? ' ** Road to Rum,’’ i 
‘hould ju$| tbhtk it tvas; ff the emjects to get .i 

living put of that land. |idc*r old Jeffery fimnd it so fast 
nough ; he diei| the bek't ten years’ rent 

I’m glad to thitik\thdiie^ as bad as that on the 

estate now. wYOff mi^ W Voodcock down there, 
( h ’ Aldham ; BUt there’s preclohs little else you'd gc t ofi 
that bjt of country.’ ^ 

C\piian paused bofoio answering. He had lately c \- 
pii^scd an encoui aging opinion as to his foimcr pupil’s 
hilitjcs. But itally lip began to fcai his tneouragenunt 
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had been a trifle premature. The excellent youth must 
be amazingly innocent or jamiegt^ly superficial. 

' 1 am afraid it Wore thau a * question of 

farming/ he said.— passed 
for the momeni, aud yotmg men 

stood alone jWpu'Wf atu afraid it 

represents 4|&fa draining 

of land, gates, rerni^feJw q^^rents, or 

other mitlggfcri^ depr^sWto| prevent 

being reetOTi?dilv plaj^ out, toug ^re men 

and women iib |his wicJoiJ to pk;^ It' ^ 

Lancqlo|;jpo#^ hard at me speaker and ^heh at the 
painting. see/*^He flushed through gfl sun- 

burn.-^^ 1%^ gkd iPoHy Wouldn't come thk morning, after 
all/ he ilddhd in a lOw TOice* 

The'sha^p edge? of Mr. Aldfeam’s nature sboWd itself, 
just then, In the glance he Turned upon the youpg man 
beside him.'* ^ MisS Crookonden — — * he began. 13ut Lance- 
lot did Bofy pn WQUld not hear him. • 

^ The;^ -say itf s . sold Tor a 'cool tho usand,' he remarked. 
Aldham ■ wiis{;‘anhoy|td. ^It Tia3'*li^er Occurred to him 
before that- '91^ boy would jventime to do^anything so very 
like snubbing him. Then, '^moreover, he began to fear his 
suspicions WTXfe justified, that they were most provokingly 
far away, front an absurdity. Involunterily he indulged 
in one of those rather worldly calciflations, which the 
mind carries through rapidly^ that the conscience has 
not time to protest agajfist-^them^ before they are an ac- 
complished fact, instinctively he' set the sober dignities 
of Aldham Revel against the 'Sleiraeombe piroperty ; the 
long pedigree oCtbe fipfe old* Midlandfebfre temuy, against 
the ^ generawik ^ that mer^hunt. He 

discOT|ted the ^dVahtS^^S of ^Vp?Wbm«Utjb eoiviection 
by e«m>,,by ^qsspicable cousin- 

shii)s on his -own he Weighed his 

attainments, fiis ofitiie world, 

against the modest W:quir^^htS-Of the handsome, simple, 
young Dives standing by him. - B(§fore, conscience could 
lutei veiie with a comitieht oh the slight unworthiness of 
this proceeding, the calculation was not only mac. but 
the satisfaction flowing from it .was already comforting 
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and appeasing Cyprian Aldliam. Tlie sharp edge of his 
natiii'e was sheathed within the scabbard of his delicate 
manner again. For no doubt renmined in his mind which 
scale, in this lit^H process of weighing, kicked the beam. 

^ A thousand? Hardly such a sum as that, I imagine,’ 
he said suaVbly, in response to Lancelots last remark. 

‘ 1 lalve it and you will probably be much nearer the mark.* 
— Aldham turned over the leaves of his catalogue rather 
absently, — H'am glad to have seen it/ he continued. ^ I 
was curious to arrive at conclusions regarding it for my- 
self, after reading the widely divergent criticisms it has 
called forth. And I see it is very remarkable. Whether 
you like the spirit of it or not the picture is undeniably a 
great one.* 

* I suppose it is/ Lancelot rejoined, the flush still re- 
maining on his smooth skin. ‘But I doift like it. I tell 
you what, Aldham, if it means all you say it docs, it 
j^L'cms to me most awkwardly like selling a woman’s 
honour. An}" fellow who could spend months — I sup]')ose 
it takes months — in painting such a thing, thinking about 
it all the while, knowing all he meaht by it, and then go 
and take money for it, must be awfully cold-blooded. 1 
hope I shan’t run across this Mr. Colthurst. 1 shouldn’t 
care to have to shake hands with him.’ 

Wy common consent the two men sauntered on, making 
l)lace for another hatch of spectators. 

‘ If it means all that,’ Lancelot repeated, ‘ he must be a 
blackguard, to my thinking, or a®brute.' 

Why is it that the virtues of ouV friends, specially 
when those friends are our juniors, do not invariably give 
us unniixe3 joy? Cyprian .Aldham was a higli-mindcd 
and pure-lived man, he was moreover, by professipn, a 
])rcaclj(s;!* of righteousness; yet instead of hailing the 
righteousness of this ardent young moralist enthusiasti- 
l ally, and patting it, in cordial admiration, upon the back, 
he was irritated by it. * It appeared to him rather exces- 
sive, out of place. IJis smile was decidedly diill}^ and 
hi'- tone of j)atronage marked, as ho said : — 

‘ Keally 1 cannot admit poor , Mr. Colthiirst’s brutality 
lollows as a matter of cour.se. Yours is a vt'ry destruc- 
ti\e lire of criticism. If it is tlie true one we should he 
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compelled to rule out some of the finest works of literature 
and art. -But 1 tliink you pi'ohably hardly realize how 
much you demand that*we should part with in our respect 
for womanhood in the abstract, Lancelot. This is a 
question which cannot be settled off-hand and in obedience 
to personal feeling. Fundamentally your demand may be 
a noble one. But a free response to it must unquestion- 
ably leave us poorer by the loss of much which is not 
only of high esthetic interest and value, but of highmioral 
value likewise.' ' 

I don't pretend to know anything about that/ Lancelot 
said quietly, standing very large, hot, and stifl^ in the 
middle of the room. 'All I know is if you've ever 'cared 
for one woman, it makes you care about ^wh^t you call 
womanhood in the abstract too, somehow. A wrong done, 
or going to, be done, to any woman, seems, in a way, 
like a wrong lo her — and — and — well, you want to go 
and punch the brute's head who's done it — that's all' 

Aldham looked curiously at the young man. lie laughed 
a little, presumably at the grammar which, in the struggle 
to express his thcJUglits poor Lancelot had let go so very 
far astray. 

'You take the matter with a really embarrassing de- - 
gree of seriousness,' he said. 'You are a tritic armed 
with a bludgeon. I am very far from underrating the 
moral question involved; but I think your chivalry makes 
you exaggerate the offeftce of the artist to an unwarrant- 
able extent.' ^ * 

' Well, I don't like it I didn't like that other picture, 
in the first room, you know, t^y this man Colthurst — "d'hc 
Evening of Labour." But this settles it Let's look at 
something el^e, please. What awfully queer things people 
do seem to admire.' ? ^ 

Half an hour later, as they passed the turnstile, and 
passed down the matted stairs to the entrance, Lancelot 
referred to the picture again. It appeared to have taken 
singular hold on his imagination. 

'I wish that landscape wasn't so like Slat Moor. Colt- 
hurst ' — he repeated — ' Colthurst, I'm sure I've heard the 
name somewhere. Not lately, I don't mean. It's in 
e verybody’s mouth now. But long ago— and I can't for 
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the life of me remember what I associate it with 1 1 tay, 

Altiham, yoifll come back to luncheoiij won’t y©u ? My 
mother’s always only too delighted^to see yon, yon know.' 


Chapticr 

Mr. Aldiiam accepted the invitation to luncheon. As 
to food, it was an admirable luncheon. But oui" young 
clei'gymah w^as laudably indifferent to what are euplie- 
mistically known as the pleasures of the table. And 
otherwise the luncheon was a distinctly dull one. Pass- 
ing years* had not lessened Mrs. Crookeiiden’s tribal 
egotism, weakened her little prejudices, or iricrcased her 
limited gift of sympathy. Her two daughters, Adela and 
Carrie, who had now exchanged the schoolroom and 
brown holland frocks for a well-grown and buxom young 
w'omanhood, w^ere not distinguished for sustained power 
or variety of topics in conversation. They w^ere estimable 
girls, but both their minds and bodies moved slowly, 
d'he'y had excellent digestions. They wCre very indus- 
trious. They did an immense amount of needlework. 
Tlicy subsefibed to a couple of well-known circulating 
libraries, and read an immense number of books. By the 
ne edlework the poor of Slcrracombe and of a certain 
London parish did profit .apprqciaBly. By the books they 
did not themselves, however, profit in any appreciable 
degree. They never skipped. 'Ph^y read each and every 
beck through from beginning to end. > Then, and then 
only, they felt that they could conscientiously state that 
they had read it. And the making , of statement, it 
\vould appear, cohstituleddthfe solo incentii^e to and aim 
of all their readmg. It .never ' occurred , to them that 
literature and life have any connection — anything in com- 
mon ; equall}'' it never occurred to them to suspect a 
certain futility in their- studies. They were perfectly 
satisfied. It followed, not unnaturally, that Slcrracombe 
House had ' the reputation, in some quarters, of being a 
dull house. When the family moved up to Londrm, the 
tluliK'ss w’eiit too, and spitad itself over the rcsidt'ncc in 
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(irosvenor Crescent, or Bryaiiston Square, or Brook 
Sti*o( q or anywhere else that Mrs. Crookenden had taken 
for tlie season. It was a serene, placid, well-bred dul- 
ness ; an unexceptionable respectable in^nifestation of the 
pivbcnce of the great Gddde^sp sevdear \p Uie British mind 
and heart. But fher^ in. the' i^idst of the^, the great 
Goddess did unquestion^ly and persistently s^t. enthroned. 

And Aldham, I am iafraid, did not dp ^ueb oil the pre- 
sent occasion to disfhrb the local atmosphere With any 
little breezes of liveliness, or lightning flashes of Wit. He 
was preoccupied. He would have given a godd deal for 
tea minutes ^Llone yvhh his’ hostess, for he possessed a 
gift of diplomacy vi^ith women. From them he^ coula 
usually extract information if he really wanted to do so, 
without compromising himself or showing his hand. 
Cyprian had a rather lelaborate theory as to the charac- 
teristics of the ideal priest. Among these he certain!}^ 
Gassed the wisdom of the s erpe nt as well as the harm- 
lessness of the dove — a fine astuteness combined with 
a serene inscrutability. It gave him^ much subjective 
jdeasure to make play both with his astuteness and his 
inscrutability. But in the present case neither of '"these 
qualities had much chance of giving ^outward and visible 
sign of their existence. The two Miss Crookendens and 
'their needlework remained constantly in waiting upon 
their mother. And this ^umvirate of large, sleek, silent, 
amiable wornen quite too much for the young clergy- 
man. He might as weM have attempted to diplomatize 
with, and extract information from, a trio of well-con- 
ditioned Cheshire cheeses, or other inanimate , solid bodies 
of noble proportions. -w * ■ 

Sr^ he left soon after luncheon, and took his; way bac'k 
through the Steamih|^ st^CCtl^the ^ hqd come 

out after a heavy thunder' ' shtoweir^ aunt, Miss 

llaiTiet Aldham -s comfortable house, in Eccleston Square. 

I Ic w^as undcn'ably perturbed in spirit. For 4 he impression 
he had received during' the course of the morning, made 
a voiy positive, difference in his outlook. And this 
difference was not in the direction of increased pc'rsoi]ril 
happiness. Aldham was a religious man. He believed 
ji; the elevating effect of discipline, in tlu! ennobling effcv' 
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of tiiai. lie liekJ tliat the thwarting of earthly joy wili 
ovDUually, if received with due submission, lead to an 
increase^ of the joy which is eteivial. But liis assent to 
these higli doctrines was more the result of circiinistaiux^ 
than of experience. And then, moreover, at two and thirty 
instinct and desire are inconveniently strong, evc.ii in 
devout-minded and highty-cultivated persons. And in- 
stirjct and desire^ are rank materialists, who have a dis- 
position to look vei^ suspiciously on the substitution of 
pios])cctiVe and transcendental for immediate and nuin- 
daiu* satisfactions. Mr. Aldham's lips were a good deal 
I’onipressed and his expression was decidedly sevete as 
he i)assed through the hall of the house in Eccleston 
Square. 

d he dining-room door stood open, and within he caught 
sight of the unmistakabki form of Mary CrookendeJi's old 
Mulatto nurse, and heard her broken, guttural tones 
mingling queerly with the staccato of Mrs. Gregory, his 
aunt’s in^lu ble housekeeper. Mrs. Chloe had remained 
faithful to some of the customs of the far-away southern 
plantation on which her youth had been passed. Even 
in the height of the London season she stoutly rcfiis(‘d 
other headgear than a crimson and gold silk handkercliief, 
twisted into a turban-like cap over her tight-curling, grey 
hair. As this dab of gay colour caught the young man’s 
( ye he was aware of a curious leap of his pulse, which had 
nothing in the world to do^either with things diplomatic 
or things eternal and transcendental. It annoyed him, 
and yef, dear me, how delicious it wasT He ran upstairs. 
And then, irritated at his own impetuosity and the 
( iuiracter 6f the emotion that generated it, he waitc d a 
fc'w seconds on the landing, before entering the drawing- 
room ^ 

'I'hc scene presented to him was ^ graceful one. Ma, y 
C ro'ukenden had just risen to go. She stood in the arch- 
way connecting the two light-coloured, fresh-looking 
looms. Her hand rested in that of the pretty, little, old 
lady her hostess, and as she looked down at the latter 
there was’ a soft, shining brightness in her lovely tycs. 
Mis'- ('ni<.)kt'nden dressed extremely well in these days - 
unnecessai ily wel[, her aunt Caroline thought. Yet 
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that lady, with the best will in the world — best though 
unconscious — to pick holes, found it impossible to prefer 
he r old charge of vulgarity against her niece's appearance. 

.s Crookenden carefully eschewed what was startling. 
A y^i'inr tapageur was by no jneaSs to her taste. But she 
liked to be exquisite. : And after all, why should not a 
young lady of fortune, with no very serious' duties to 
fuigagc her attention, apply her tnind to being exquisite ? 
Nature had given , her a pretty broad hint in that direction 
by endowing hS’r with so charming a face and figure. She 
merely took the hint. That was all. 

On the present occasion she , was arrayed in a dress of 
the palest and softest blue and white muslin — ^in elaborate 
eonstruction of flounces and draperies, diversified by lace 
and ingenious loops and knots of ribbon. Her hat was 
adorned with more loops and knots, as was the top of 
Ik 1 lace parasol The dressmaker who had confected this 
diaphanous costume must have been a true artist in her 
way. The highest art, we know", reproduces the effect 
of jiature, on the principle of the meeting of extremes. She 
had, apparently, pressed summer clouds into her service, 
and had cut yard.s off the blue sky, vMiere it grows frail 
ag«\inst the horizon, to produce suitable clothing for her 
customer. Mis^ Crookenden^s appearance, indeed, was 
alt(.)gether etherfeal, for she belonged to that rare type of 
fair women who^ — ^if the poor little adjective had not been 
so hard-worked of late years tltet one fights ratheV shy of 
i;-3ing it^ — are best described as dusky blondes. Her hair 
liad the shaded briglftness about it which the French call 
hi '^(i cendre. Her eyebrows and eyelashes were dark ; 
while her skin was of the peculiar warm, waxen whiteness 
>ou see in the petals of some flowers, notably in fresh 
magnolia blossoms. If Kent Crookenden prophesie!i that 
hi-« little niece would grow into a remarkably pretty per- 
.-'on, ills prophecy ha^ found generOus fulfilment. 

\t eighteen, upon the death of her father, the young 
girl had ]:)ractically beejome her own mistress. ‘Her uncle, 
it i-r. true, exercised nominal authority over hef. But the 
Rertor was not a stern disciplinarian, particularly where 
alary was concerned. And Madame jacobini — wdio has 
aheady been mentioned as a <listant cousin of the 
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Crookcmlcns, more distinguished lor the roniantic aspe< ts 
of her marriage than its social and material advantages 
- who for some years haii act<^ as companion to hci 
young kinswoman, fouiulit undesuttl^e, sweet though the 
gill's nature was^to hpla her' with^a 'Ught^Itin. 

Mary had -a go^ two tlmsai^^'year. had an ex- 
tremely d^borativa little House in .Ged^s Road, th< 
front of 'it paifited pale blue at this She had a 

ecitain originality of speech and maimer marked hti 
out definitely from most of the young 'girl^ about hci, 
and a gift fca- 'drawing and painting which her jki- 
iotmances considerably above ti^se of ^the aveiagt 
amateur. Jn short, Miss Crookenden had a position and 
a reputation. Perhaps she was disposed to reckon both 
more highly than they dcscrv'cd. Many of us are inclined 
to fall into the mistake of measurliig our importance, not 
by the magnitude of onr attainments, so much as bj the 
limited area of die .stage on Wliich they are dispJa}^ d 
Maty Crookenden was queen of a small countjy. And 
I fear that the fact of her loyal prerogative, rather th.in 
naiTow boundaries of her dominions, was oftepest pi esc nt 
to her thoughts. But on the present oedtsion it was 
certainly Miss Cfookendcn’s obvious excelleneies, not Ik i 
possible defects, which iiripiessed Cyinian Aldham as she 
greeted him smilingly. ^ ' 

' You^re here at last,’ said. ‘ We have been sitting 
on the edges of our chairsTor a good half-hour exp< cling 
you.* , •- 

' Yes, d.'ar child, I am afraid I have Relayed her,’ bi oke 
m Miss JIarriet, In, her little, coaxing, explanatory manner . 
'She is on her way m ^me great 'afternoon paity, but 
1 begged her to wail. I so wanted you just to see 
her.^ ' ^ . 

Miss Aldham had hefln'pret^ at seU^nttfen, she w'as still 
very pretty at oy«t, steVepty, ^ stood holding the 
young ^I’s hand Varessiiigly aai^ looking up with timid, 
sliort-sighted eye$, at the tan young clcigyman. She 
idolised h6r nephew. loathing, i.n her opinion, could 
possibly be too good for him; and his pre.scnce filled not 
only het gentle bicast, but her sw'cct; faded countenance 
with a soil ol turniiloifs lapture. 
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'Am I £.ucli a very fine sight, then, dear Miss Har- 
iRt Mcuy Ciookendeili^a‘»ked, gaily* 

'You aie one of-Uxe I iqv<® beat to see/ the old 
lidy ,ins\\ered. ^ h 

Iht grave, futt gave 

a icinaiLabte to bet* mo^t jpj^yful, and 

\Ln danng il5]Wehes. ^e wasj^ a rather 

< oiifusing yotiHg^lady deal. with. Het* »midl audacities 

sonut'mes teififrfci|4 the tinwaiy to make adVanesfes which 
they subs<jgq«mtjy b^ cause to regret* W36^^t utiwisse to 
take too great ^idvarJtige of Miss Crook^fiideri*® gracious- 
iK S-. You^fr^uently gat a snub for your pains. Cyprian 
Aldham was by no means given to indiscreet advances, 
so he fared >i%y well, as a rule, at the young lady*a hands. 
Sht turned to him now with that soft shining still in her 
t And it must be conceded that he found her abso- 
lute Iv enchanting. 

' You are to be congratulated/ she said. 'You are very 
fortunate. Yofi cortainly possess the most delightful aunt 
111 tire world/ 

Aldham bowed-r*^^ I know it/ he replied. 

' My dear, my dear/ icnionstrated the old lady, gently,— 

* \ oil both think much too highly of me. It is very kinci of 
> on ; but I have never bc^cn considered at all a clever person/ 
' CI< ver ! wUy you have the most charming deverncss 
that exists,^ Mary feaid—'the d^vcrncss of making one 
u ( 1 as good aa gold, pleased with oneself, and everybody 
c Kr 1 was very cros^ whdn I came here, I was annoyed 
at li<iving to go t6 Cady Cornbmartiifs* I thought she 
Jiad been impertinent, and I int^ndod to toll her So. She 
has asked me and hp. not aisked Mkdame Jacobini, 
and — ^ ' k 1* • 

' My dear, fpn ^are tx6( aiptx^'-^Miss Harriet 

int 1 posed thiS '^4i;S$ifcftx0n of the 

jMtuie of both*--^h ^ Th^ habits 

ol modern young womOn * wOr^ ' as incomprehensible as 
tlu y were alarming to her* 

' Oh ’ no, Chloc will take me tbcjre. And Lancelot 
(I to look out for me, and place me in safety 
under Aunt CaiolincS wing. Aunt Caroline's wing is the 
most unc^ci ptioiiably correct of wings, you know/ 

Cw ? 
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^'I'hen, dear, you ought to go. I ought not to kt ep 
you any longer. Mr. Crookenden^wiH get tij'cd of waiting.' 

Mary looked down iX km: hostess' hand as it lay m 
hers encased in a fine^^open-j-work, silk mitten, and sti oked 
it tenderly, f" 

'Yes, I ought^ to go/ she answered. 'Lancelot is ad- 
mirably patient. - He has never got tired of waiting yet, 
and tills is by no means the firs|^time have kept him 
waiting. But it is hardly fair, it, t^' tr^de upon his 
virtues?^ 

" 'And Lancelot's patience has had a rather iieavy strain 
put upon it to-day, alread}'/ Cj^prian Aldhan? remarked. 
— He spoke with a slight constraint, not quite naturally 
or easily. 

'Ohl he went to the Academy, after all, then; and 
you met him there ? Poor dear Lance, I wonder what he 
thought of it all r # 

' His criticisms were original ; but they were very nuieli 
to his credit from the ethical point of view,' Aldhain said, 

I ather incisively, 

',Oh ! they are safe to be that,' the girl rejoinyd, lightly. 
Then she bent her pretty head and kissed her hostess. 

' Good-bye, dear Miss Harriet,^ she went on. 'I really 
ought to go. It is a great pity. 1 would so much rather 
stay here with you, and hear about Lance in his character 
art-critic. And then wanted to hear something 
about Uncle Kent too. He doesn't write very ofu ji. 
Have you seen ftim lately, Mr. Aldham? Do you know if 
he means to come up to London before^ we all go abroad 
How I Vish he could “bo Jp^rsuafted to go with us.' 

Cyprian repHed that he had^ been at Brattleworthy at 
the pn4 of the .previous week, apd the Rector had 
expressed no , intention oT coming to London. In fact 
a journey of description as remote from his 

thoughts as could ^#ll hfej . ' 

' He had just got some fresh books on his favourite sub- 
ject of primitive marriage. He informed me that they 
contained many new and interesting facts. I do not think 
there is any p)ro.spect of his leaving home at present.' 

IVli.ss CrookcndciVs face clouded slightly. — ' He stick^^ at 
lhattlev/oi-thy in the most hopeless way now,' she r.aid. 
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^Antl I'm sure it cannot be good for liim. He tells me 
he cannot afford holidays— why, I can't imagine. He says 
lie lias had no ]qsses,^and L have always understood 
lie was very well pff, ^ But ^ems to, Tiave developed 
a perfect mania for retrenchmerit. You 

must have observed it? It makes rue quite wretched.' 

^ You do not care about ecoiiopiy ? ' observeii Cyprian, 
quickly. ' ' ^ . 

Miss Crookeiiden smiled very prettily, — I don't 
care much about it, Vm afraid. I believe I atn a terrible 
spendthrift.' , 

^ My dear, pray do not call yoUrself by such distressing 
names/ pleaded Miss Harriet, gently. 

' Oh ! don't ^all myself a spendthrift. I call myself 
generous, indifferent to base considerations of pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; superior to the love of money which 
is the root of all evil, anything and everything the reverse 
of that most objectionable thing named stingy,' the girl 
answered, brightly. Ht is dear Sara Jacobini who calls 
me a spendthrift.' 

* And your uncle,' suggested Aldham. 

^ No, there you do him an injustice,' she answered, 
gravely. * Uncle Kent is only — well— near, where he him- 
self is concerned. He assures me he never realized how 
interesting life could be till he became a rniser. A miser ! 
— it makes me miserable, but, really, absurd as it seems, 
tliat is the only word. I believe soon he will deny him- 
sel f the 'actual necessaries />f life,' 

Several passages in the above conversation .had proved 
anything but reassuring to Mr, Aldham. He spoke now 
with his habitual courtesy of demeanour but with a slight 
lapsejn his habitual taste and tact.^ 

M do not think you need be seriously anxious c«i that 
point, Miss Crookenden. 1 ha^ the pleasure of dining 
with your uncle about fortnight ago, and I did not ob- 
serve any tendency to asceticism which could be described 
as dangerous. There were no signs of positive want.' 

Mary opened her beautiful eyes , rather wide, and fixed 
them on the speaker. She appeared surprised. 

‘ riease, understand/ she said, ‘that if you have the 
most delightful aunt in the world, I, in my opinion, am 
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tiK bappy owner of quite the most delightful unde' 
luninig to the old lady, she^ added, $oftly, — 'He spoils 
me, Haniet c^JCi rmeiubc-r lie has 

petted, and indujg^ ^nd, dear mt, it is 

very, very niqe tP ot ^ 

' It would not he very oa^y to ftiy dcai, i 

think,' Mis» Aldliaro put Jn, ''perhaps 
She was atmous that yoiapy part on 

the best terms possible, and yagtsife^J^hasable that 

the conversiitioti had turned a trifle aoUr,,SQ*UchPw, 
‘Wouldn't it? I wish I thought tbat/^aiy said, hei 
tone changing. ' But I r&lly must go. Think o{ pooi 
Lance, all this time, waiting on the outskirts df a crowd ol 
footmen I Think of the annihilating comjjfp^ure *«sith whu h 
Aunt Caroline will uccive me, aud proceed to point out 
tliat, as usual, I am dreadfully late Au dear Miss 

Harnet. You help m the spoiling. 1 shah come back 
again in a day or tiivo for another dose.' 

And with that, Mary Ciookcnden, in her vaporous blue 
and whitqt flounces and nbbons, &"wept away downstaus 
and into* the guarcUan'blup of the watchful and cle\c)tf(l 
Mrs* Chloe, followed by Cypnan Aldham 4i^ far as th 
h ont door. 

1 he pretty old lady, meanwhile, sat doWn on one of 
the pale chint7-covci ed sofas upstairs, smoothed 
down the lap of her grey satin dress with a quick mo\ c - 
ment of th^ handS a^ of sweety quakerish, little bud 
1)1 celling it^ feathera* ' , 

‘ Dearest Cyprian,*' she said, ‘ he loves^ her, and no 
wonder. ^She m a lovely creaturcu And '^he will lo\c 
bun too. How can she help it? I wish he would speak 
1 eihaps he thjnks nht pff to pip])os( 

to heic-dcar chiJd, Vailing herself a $^>j^dthBft 1 But 1 
think I can reunify tftM J Bto-^t^Ugh it makes 

me a little nervoU$~h^ CaU WAntS.' 

She smoothed 4o^ again. ‘Ah ’ 

please God,' she weht on, to see itl Precious 

hoy —Then I could indped say my Nunc Dimittis chec i fulh ’ 
Does dtSire tvci fkil ? T think not; whatever, accoicl- 
inu to the uMsers of the Old Testament, may happen to 
jLs altc mall e, the rapefibei ly. 
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Chapi?r IV. 

1 iir famous conductor raises Iris b(tkn^t ^0 beats — and 
then from the red on the left, the 

first notes of fKe |iioKsbed, OdUttly iiroottUctibh to Weberns 
^ Invitatim d U mW ^eep out bn thfc air. 

' Ah, whjit ^ relief} After the drench of Wagnerian 
discords I ^nduted during three mortal ^hour|i last night 
to please you, lilfary, this comes like a return of the*golden 
age.' - ^ . 

The speaketj^ a lady of middle-age, leaned her shoulder 
against onepf the iron pillars^of the wide fpen gallery 
lunning along^juithe front of the great conservatories, and 
beat out the time of the air on the top of the balustrade 
with thin nefyous fingers on which sparkled a rather 
superfluous number of rings. She was frankly ugly 
Her brown §kin was parchment-hke and wrinkled. Htr 
foichead was crossed by many hard lines. There wcu 
haid lines^ too, about hcr^large mouth, Her grey han, 
fu/zed thickly in front, looked harsh against her dark 
face. He^eyes were brown, and at this moment extremely 
bright, as she moved h^r head to and fro in sympathy 
with the music, land staied, with the assurance of a 
ptison who is accustomed to publicity and perfectly 
secure of herself, at the slowly circulating crowd and 
the rows of people sitting on the terrace below. I 
havQ| described this^ladv as frankly ugly, yet those who 
saw her for the first lime generally received an im- 
pression of a far from plain woman. For there was an 
( xtraordinsijty mobifitjTjn her expression, hef face was 
so vivacious and clew, her leljT-assurance imposed so 
updn^the JmaginatiO%'that I have often — even 

after 'an of long -stattdingV-foun(T myself 

watching Ma&me With mUen interest as though 

she had been beauty. 

The year oi \;^hteh ^ at^ speaking Was among the 
fii st of those in which^ the British public, distinguishing 
Itself by the discovery that it is more agreeable to be 
out of doors than indoors on a hot midsummer evening, 
pi oceLd( d, under the plea of improving its mind by studies. 
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inventive, hygienic, g^catorial or imperial, to spend some 
liours nightly in the gafd^s”lhat occupied the space be- 
tween the back of the Exhibition ^buildings and the con- 
servatories of the J?.Qyal HojgticuUvtfal Society. No doubt 
they do these things better ih Fran&. The English nature, 
even in moments of legitimate frivolity, commits itself with 
a certain reserve to its amusements. Yet, although* the 
press of human figui^es occupying the large stage were, 
as Madame Jacobini allowed, somewhat lacking in super- 
ficial gaiety and animation, the general effect was a brilliant 
one. . . ^ "■ 

The gardens appeared vast and fantastic as some scene 
from the Afabian Nights pnder the lines of^softly tinted 
lanterns festooned from* tree to tree, Each ^ass plat was 
edged by tiny globes of jewelled light. The shrubs broke 
into strange blossoming of rosy lamps which were doubled 
by reflections in the gleaming surface o/ water. The air 
was thick with the sound of music; the monotonous hum 
of hundreds of quiet English voices ; the stir of hundreds 
of well-set English footsteps pacing the central terrace and 
all the diverging alleys and wide stone stairways ; with 
the splash and tinkle of fountaiiis falling in b|;okcn rain- 
bows of amber, ruby, or lambent green ; and with tiie 
hoarse roar, like the ceaseless urgent beat of some tidelcss 
sea, of all I^ndon stretching away for mil^s outside, north, 
south, and east and west. While high in mid-air, in 
singular contrast to the fairy-like space of rich conflicting 
colour, of strangely tinted foli^e, and shiftiiig liuman 
figures below, the cold merciless state .of the electric light — 
harsh and^untempiered as jthe spirit of modern science to 
which it owes its birth~shoWjp3 , dazzling .against the 
sombre curtain of the sky, and called intp b^rd relief the 
roofs qnd parapets pf the neighbouring biifldings. 

^ How any, one, in their senses/ continued Madame 
Jacobini, ^ can And relaxatjw or Inspiration listening to 
music that is a cross between an acrostic, a sermon, and 
a problem in the higher mathematics, with spectacular 
incidents tacked on to it worthy only of a second-rate 
pantomime, 1 own I do not understand. Of course I 
know it may be said Weber paved the way. He w^as an 
innovator, and had the ^abominably bad taste to be born 
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a German too. But nothing will persuade me he would 
not have hold his ears and cried Enough ’Mocforc th(' 
end of the first act of aU^ one of Wagner's operas, dec- 
tec‘, tum-tee, tee-t^e, tuin^tee-^h 1 ah I^^i^elicidds, ravish- 
ing/ she exclaimed, as^Ae subtle swept on. 

* Listen to that enchanting lift and tlien the: drop I It 
gathers up all the happy' and all the desperate things 
that have ever happen<^ in a/feall-rodih; Dear the* 
man who conceived that rriust have been something of a 
wizard 1 ' 

' Signor Jacobin! was a disciple of Weber's?^ inquired 
Mary Crookedden. 

The girl sat well back in the chair, /which she had 
dragged oiit of the rank, and turned round facing the front 
of the open gallery. There was a repose, a pretty indo- 
lence in her attitude, which formed a marked contrast to 
the vivacity of her^ompatiion. 

^ Jacobini, poor dear creature, was unfortunately obsti- 
nately and exclusively his own disciple,' returned the 
latter, ^ Otherwise I should now, I suppose, be drawing 
a comfortable income from the royalties on his sixteen 
operas. Dear, e^crable little operas 1 — You never heard 
one of them perlbrmed, Hilary ? ' 

Miss Crookenden shook her head in smiling silence. 

^ No, of course you never did. They all dieef of neglect 
or inanition with fearful rap^ty. Yet there were some 
charming airs in them. Di^T tell you I heard an air from 
one of them — *^The Sile§iSi Lover" — ground out on a 
very, very old organ hi SL ^George's Road the other day ? 
It met me like a ghost at the street corner, that poor little 
tune. In a moment of sentiment I gave the rascally 
Italian organ-grinder five shillings.' 

^ That was ap error of judgment, Sara,^ the young lady 
remarked. — Madame" Jacobini, it may be stated in passing, 
requested that her Christian naitfe might always be pro- 
nounced in the Italian manber and written* without the 
final h. — ^ He will go in the strength of that five shillings 
up and down St. George's Road for many days. And, 
you know you hate an organ.' 

Madame Jacobin! huddled her velvet and fur mantle 
closer about her thin shoulderS“-she was one of those 
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pcisons who arc puternatmallj sensitive to cold— wjth 
a little giimace and"qulc£, hujm<?rous, half melancholy 
smile, as she l^t her the lon^ peispective 

of swaying lantej^ ■ ‘-^,1 

' Oh r ^ ^ $uperannuatccl 

little tune IWwfe" ih<^ feel yonng afafn^<*r ' three minute s, 
at least Sp it cheap^ un^^bnin^^inly my dc ai , 

at five shining^.’ ^ 

^ Forgive stupid/ Miss Crook^den said. ‘ 1 

ought not to have said thatj it was vety thou^tless.' 

Madame Jacobini turned to the girl, contemplated tht 
charming upturned face, and then, Snswi^^ttjd, laughing 
quietly You will readily be for^ven^ greater^ sins than 
this, Maiy, I fancy, if you only beg pardon ior thtm 
looking as you look now/ 

Miss Crookenden sank hack in her chair. It was not 
easy to say how far she rdishtd such outspoken allusions 
to her beauty. The aspects of her character weie, as 
we haijje said^ contradictory. And if she had moments of 
audacity, in which she indulged in rathei unconventional 
bicadth of speech and action, she had also moments ol 
Iiroud modesty, in which she shrank, with an uistinctue 
movement of sclf^protection, from compUhiehts which 
most pretty women can swallow without any winking 
Outwardlj^ this young lady was remailcably finished and 
mature. Inwardly, in mind heart, she Vas delightful!} 
vague and inexperienced* ^my delightfully, and yet it 
must be admitted that the faults of tfiis inexperience 
often proved tneonvenient both to hcrt^elf and othei 3 . Miss 
Cl ookencfei^ refused to see what wa$ unlovely^ to admit the 
cxisteneq^df^ what t^as impure, if '6|ie ne^da ^ust loiu h 
pitch, she would whitewash hojf pifeii first, believing 

theieky^'to Maily of, i^eetest and 

noblest wom^ through |ifc^ these pious 

fiauds upon Ills hitipossS4^' not to honom 

them. Yct*frauA even description, 

nmiains fiaud stiu and inevitable punishment 

along with it. • ^ 

Madame Jacobini*s experience oCHfe, on the other hand, 
had been pictty mixed. With a high standard of peisonal 
conduct she combined a laige toleration for the follies and 
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fj-ailty of her fehow-cl-eatures. She had’kiio^wn dear gooil 
jK'()[)ie often do that which was very, much the rcveisc 
ofilear or good. ShCc<)ntwtfed. to hoptf-all things, being 
a to o^ 

Crookend^.i^l^6^^'^’''‘^^' 'lightened 

1 cgardii:^.'’;l^‘ .'^tS’V ;~|i de o f life. Madame '^acobini v as 
often at acT’fbr the best {n'^thfe matter. 

She saw jfe 'fe; yobng. charge had ^ '^discoiicm'ting tci.- 
dtney to'’^*ii>aIk'-’veiy near the edge of^^mall facial jn e- 
cipiced wi^out at all measuring the inconvenienccj of 
that style bf.fBromenade. Should she call out and warn 
her in J>lam irnghsh ? Should she remain silent ? Inno- 
cence,; m-' pictures, “is represented as guarded by strong 
detachments of ever-watchful angels. But Madame Jaai- 
bini’s fidth^in the vigilance .of these celestial guardians 
was a trifle shaky.- The stoiy of Una and the lion,^thougli 
vastly pretty and encouraging, is, she had reason to 
fear, a pocrypha l. ' Yet to rub the bloom of guilelcssnc^.s 
off the girrs , mind was. aq odious and ungrateful ta k. 
The elder wbstan shrank from it in’^oiiest disgust ; and 
ended ty oonteiiijing herself with throwing out pretty broad 
liints, which sB'e trusted her 5 'ourg friend might profit bj-. 
Hints that, as a rule 1 fear, rather offended the ta.^.tc 
than illimaned the socidl understanding of that wilfully, 
and in aisensfe, 'beautlfullyifblind maiden. 

It wa^,pr 0 bably-in fiiftherance of this project— -a mild 
casting dufW.'devirs 'tiy Beefeebub-ri-that afteir a while 
Madame Jacol^.,sj^Se' again. . She had bpen gazing 
about her'ih'’;li^. usbsd' fi-ank, wiapologetic, manner, con- 
-sidering the.ciipft^pl^b'' grew; denser v|'op..lhe terrace 
below, arid naturrlly 

giegariaus;'_jy3^^|l^iH^i5thi^tp^-la^j^^'.'Of; the seenl 
appealed' to ;ii^^^ife.>“I|^i|en'se'.|^(lram 3 was keen 
— keen to the'’^^^' p!^^aaae4^'is^’6ranvirtg drama where 
it ran hardly '' 

‘ 'J'here is your Russian again, Mary/ slie reniai ked. 

‘ lie has just posted himself by .the conservatory entrant 
ri’.is is not so good a place for staring as the opera; and 
owing to your position he can only behold your hat. Ihit 
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lie ronimajids a ffiie uninterrupted view of me. Jc nc sms 
[HIS la rosc^ rikiis fai veen pres (Teller so let us hojjc lie 
derives a measure of satisfaction looking at me.' 

^ He is n6t a Rus.s1an/ Mis^ Crookenden said. ‘ 1 was 
sure of that^last night. He" is as English as we are 
ourselves.' , d ^ . 

'Oh! well that is not .saying ve^ You, my 

dear, are Italf American. And I*— weiEl,-^hy, -marriage, 
and adoption, ^and tastes, and so on, I belong to lialf the 
nations of Europe:,' 

‘ A mongrel^ in fact,' observed lilary, very gently, 

'Precisely^ and that is why your dear auiit, Mrs. 
Crookenden, detests me so cordially.' — Maiajne jaepbini 
made a distinctly wicked grimace this time, 

' That reminds me,' Mary said, being rather anxious to 
change the conversation, ' I found out about Aunt Caro- 
line’s movements. She leads forth tlic Chosen People ' 

' Don't be profane,' put in Madame Jacobini. 

' But they are chosen, most carefully chosen. -r-The two 
girls, of course ; Lad^^ Dorothy ; Lance, if he can be 
caught; Lady Alicia and Mr, Winterbotham and Violet, 
—they can be cai^it without any diflSculty at all, — and 
she leads them forth, as I was goii^ fo you, on 
Thursday, vi4 Paris, Pontarlier, and Lausanne!' 

' Then wo r began Madame Jacobini. 

' Representing the mixed mulfitude that foQowed them 
out of Egypt, Sara ? ' 

' We will go oh Friday — ^ 

'Fridai? is a very unlucky day for a^journe^ remarked 
Miss Croolsyc^en, . ^ ; 

' Not so niilucky as a Thurs4ay, it :\^>tild neces- 
sitate travcllyig with your aunt We.^vlllgo on Friday, 
by Calais, IMon, a^'"]^rne. Which way and. when does 
Mr. Aldham go?' ■ ' * ^ 

' I don’t know.' — ^Tliere was a sSehce. 

' Dear me, I wish something wcmld happen,' Mary re- 
marked presently. ^ I wonder why they don't come — 
Adolphus Carr and Mr. Aldham, I mean. They ought to 
be here by this time. Can't you see them, Sara ? Lance 
is gcneially pretty obvious.' 

' I sec no one but the lUissian,' replied Madame Jacobini, 
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returning rather maliciously 'to the chargee. ^His eyes arc 
oblique, and his moustache grows up away C'om his lip — 
you know how I mean, and he, has the figure of a bear. 
He is a Russian from the soutli-eastern provinces, with 
a stj-ong dash of Tartar blood, I am never mistaken in 
a nationality/ . 

^His clpth^ are JEnglifeh, At least they,, were last 
night/ ' ‘ c , - . ’ 

* Clothes 1 ’ cried Madame' Jacohini, contemptuously. 

‘ They prove nothing. In these days wo are the tailors of 
the universe. He is a Russian, 1 tell you, a Socialist, a 
Nihilist, something tremendous, and^ — she paused a 
rnomeht,— ^lie is distractedly anxious to have another 
look at you/ . 

* I wish they would come,* Miss Crookenden repeated. 
She got up from her chair wdth much indolent grace, and 
rested her hands on the iron balustrade. ' I wonder I 
don’t see Lancelot., I told him where to meet us.’ 

She stOod for a minute or two scanning the gardens 
below, and then turning round, glanced, slowly up and 
down the gallery. She sat down suddenly again, her 
charming,^aco wearing an expression of active anno3^ancc. 
— HHiow, extrgmely unpleasant!’ she exclaimed. ‘Your 
Russian was staring this way/ 

‘ He. usually is staring this w^ay,! put in the other lady, 
parenthetically. , 

‘ But I had no notion he was so near. I found myself 
Ipoking him full in thei^face.' 

* Dear, dear, A^at a cruel misfortune — ^specially for him, 
poor man,’ cried Madame Jacobini, putting up both hands 
and eyebrows.', r 

As I told you}’ he is an Englishman,’ the girl continued, 
rather loftily Jghdring the interrup^p., ‘ And I'^ow I re- 
member hitU' perfectly/ I thought I recognized him last 
night. 1 GS^him. at. that party pf the Ostler West- 
cott’s I went to with Mrs. Frank Lorimer, w^hen you had 
a headache, and couldn’t go-— you retnerhber ? He stood 
in a corner and shoals of people were taken and intro- 
duced to him, and he glared at them like a wild beast in 
a cage,’ 

‘Dear me, how very disagreeable,’ remarked Madame 
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Jacobini. Uu anj^ case he haiS departed now. There he 
goi^si^ down the ateps^* 

<1 mpant# ,!ind,then we went, 

or I foj*gc)t, W ' 

‘Oh I here' 
hunting !iU 
clmfice 1 Ifei 
round _ _ 

Madame'’ j^ae^iht'wcefwM 
one of her witle gehwl smiles. Sbetatida 
fur this gpo4'‘'1eoWng» simjjle-TOindfdj fhwaSdiy’^^sin.'— 
' Mary and 1 always turn our chairs' thf?" way on 
princifilc. It;, is an assertion of personal 4^pm'at<‘ 

flcclaraliob of.iadepertdence.' ' * 

‘ I can't sit i« a row,’ said iMi&s Crookcildeit ‘ Jt i^. so 
ti rribly inartistic to «jl in a row. That is a reffbetftent of 
iceliug you don’t appi eciate, Lance. You woUid always be 
willing to sit in a row.’ ' „J-., 

The young man smiled down at her with a #ety'pretty 
mixture of " adoration, protection, and eodearmt^t,'^’ Oh ! 
I don't know, Polly,' he said, good-humouredly. ' I never 
thought about it. 1 suppose I generally do ■tvha^vejybody 
c Ke docs. It doesn’t seem to blf worth whflgjto w, peculiar, 
you know, luiiess there’s a good dcaJ^'W gained 
by it.’ ’ 

Nevertheless he turned a chair ro<|ad, dw'pJlaCed it in 
close proximity to his cousin's. ' ‘ 

‘Aldhtug Caw will be hej« he added, 

,is he did 80 . ^They stopped ttf ape<A,itQ 
the stepsv-jl.'iB^y, Madam® ^ 

Whyare#4>«^ih??' ' T ’ 

‘ I only wortdmed.lvhether yotl* miPIlifawdM'deal.on 
the prasi-nt ^ 

to make the mo^l ot last.* 

Mary turned h®r rhartifinff 

‘Ah! lure they comfel* Sais, ‘My dear Lance, 
XV hit has happened to you? You 'become oracular.’— 
IIkii, uitlii'iil WMiting for. an answer, she lose and went 
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a step or two forward- to; llie .two genUemeji as they 
advanced slowly towacdi^hgn, '. ‘U /. ,v . / ; ' ' 

Mndame Jacobini, iriahtt^’^ about her 

shoulders, moved l^vl'said, jhis 

good woman.;i!^^ 

diama. It'l^jd^er not infrcqVently tif|g^nq^7^)^cretiori^^^ 
Now, as got up and Stood aSiqe to U^^her ""pa^s, 

she read,\^ i^cjed she read a silent ^!peat In his ex- 
pression- -r^fie was soft-hearted an.d ft.mo's^d Jier, — ^It 
will last,' sbO said, implulsivelyl\' ‘It 
ought to last It must last — ^that is if ,;^u reilly want 
it to.' ' 

'Want it to? — ^Why,' the lad broke out, 'why Tve 
never wanted anything else as long as I can remehiber.' 

Madame Jacobini opened her mouth and b^ght hfcr 
teeth ^gather with a. little snap. f V 

‘Eh'i eh J my..^ear yfeung man !' she iaid ^ftly.' The 
drama of a'^rofounder character t^n she ;;had anti- 
cipated/ V^liere there is smoke thdre is always fire, 
says this proverb- But flin this case' she had^ ,b^,9h' quite 
unprepared to sed the blaze up s6 brigh'tiy.t ^ 


fellAf^TER V 

At this ^potm ■ I must request the reader to picture to 
l.iinself .9hpid as a balch^lor or fifty, well-preserved, hiult- 
K '.sly ^ateyed-in^aCcordance 'with the existing fashion; 
liio wanton ,hto<^,re r^d'Uoed-‘ t<j|fea^&^ his 

fu'^kishne^'sQB^d by^aWge '^cquaiiitknce withf the world. 
Cupid, an accompli^h^ gentleman of to-day. 

^ A person of leisure^ and d^jg^nt ta^st^ ^ a suc- 

nrisM sima^r fiiit a^Sj’^wjth a pretty little talent 
for music^ ^ WpTigpf ^loh} ^and a con- 
siderable- art 

and letters ‘ world'. Picture 

this, I say, axfd'ypu hiye a very’ fair' portrait of Mr. Adol- 
[)litis Carr.; ^ . 

During so: *je fnOhths th the year it \vas Mr. Carr's habit 
tc keep ope a house at his charming place in Sussex. 
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But, notwithstanding Hs graceful gift of landscape paint- 
ing, the pav^ement was inore ..congenial to him than the 
long upward roll of the Susse;a ddWns, the hanging woods 
and rich hop-gardenls of ttof (telectabie county. I may 
add, perhaps^' -that** the opera /was more congenial to him 
than the singing birds ; and the elaborate posturings 
of ' some fair figurante than the gambol^ of those rath( r 
overrated quadrupeds, the young l:ambs, whethqjL” bounding 
— as in the j)ages of the poets — to the sound of the tabc.r, 
or in alarmed response to the. barking of the ^jeep-dog, as 
inordinary life. Sihiple tastes are,rafter-a|l^“ among the 
most difficult things in the Wdrld to cultivate. Mr. Carr 
extolled the country but he loved the town. Discretion 
was his forte, Even in the privacy of his owm mind lie 
practised a-.certaixa ingenious indirectness. Otherwise he 
would probably have asserted that there is a distressing 
element of nakedness, so to speak, in the country. It is 
all so terribly definite. Its few inhabitants, and iIk* 
manners and custom$ of them, are so cjearly. recognizable, 
as alinost indecently distinct. ^ 

This being the attitude of Mr. Carres mind it will readil}^ 
be understood that, upon the evening in' qdqstion, as he 
advanced d<l|V'n'^ the gallery, through tfie sp^^es. of tinted 
shadow and tapered brightaiess, surrounded by the closc- 
paeked, well-dressed, slow-moving crb\^d; and bowed, 
finally, vvith .discreetly affectionate civilityS^’’ef the hand 
of our highly-finished yq^ng lady; Miss Cr^kenden, his 
soul waa satisfied, he was eontiortable in spi?!^, he was 
entirely at his ease.. There was rib distressingxelemenl 
of nakedness here, *<3yilization had gone: fer towards 
doing her perfect work. Nature, w^hether hiiihan or other- 
wise, was agreeably 'removed from its pnipitive, . rudi- 
mentaFy conditions. There was no .shocki^ directness 
about it. It w^as all modestly veiled — 'in a sense at least. 

But Mr. Carr was nothing if not -polite. He imme- 
diately began to account for himsdf ^vvith an air of ad- 
mirably .serious mildness. ^ . . 

^Wc should have presented ourselves sooner, Miss 
C rookenden — how d'ye do, Madame Jacobini ? A delight- 
ful evening, isn't it? Even our English climate has its 
happy mc'inuius. Yes. "as 1 was saying, we. should have 
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way, at all events. He has paid a severe price for it. 
False or true he has suffered for his faith.* 

^ Tljat is fine/ Mary Crookenden said, slowly. , ' I don't 
think we have any of us done that quite, have, we? * she 
went on, diligently smoothing and arranging the feathers 
composing her fan, crumpled by their fall. — Sara, I 
know you would give your head for the triumph of Italian 
over German opera. And Mr. Aldham^ I ,ani^ sure, would 
siilfer directly if necessary — die joyfully for a dogma. 
And Lance would be shot at the shortest possible notice 
for — oh 1 for a whole lot of things — even if 'he .did not 
quite understand what they were — if I begged him very 
nicely to be shot. And 1 — no doubt there are founts of 
heroism in ihe also.* 

The young girl clasped her hands and suiweyed her 
companions with a strange little laugh. Two of the s fid 
companions, at least, though startled by her words, found 
her most bewilderingly lovely just then. 

' But nobody wants us to suffer. Nobody wants to 
martyr us. Nobody will take the trouble to give us a 
chance of showing off our fine qualities.* — She bent for- 
\vard, smiling. — ^ Mr. Carr, will you do me a great kind- 
ness ? ’ ^ ^ 

^ With the sincerest pleasure — any in the world, short 
of supplying you with an opportunity for martyrdom, 
my dear Miss Crookenden,* he answered, suavely. 

^ Go and find Mr. Colthujr.st then, and bring him here, 
and introduce me to hint. I want to know somebody who 
has’ — Mary stopped suddenly, and laughed again. *ls 
it not rather absurd though ? * she said. ‘ Am I not 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill? Look at all this, 
at the ‘lights, the fountains — ^listen to that valse tun^ Is 
there any such gjisly thing as suffering after' all ? Any 
siicli thing as poverty^? Or as convictions ? ; Surely 
they are all delusions. W^ll then,- if they are, it will be 
all the more entertaining to make Mr. Colthurst's ac- 
quaintance. It will be all the more diverting to see a* 
realist — wLen one knows there is nothing really real — 
a realist who has gone the length of actually suffering, 
sufiering that most odious of all things too, poverty, for 
the sake of his — yes, they must be so — his delusions ! * 

H 2 
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For once Mr. Carr's tact ^deserted him. Miss Crooken- 
e'en's address , had ;,tak;en alF her hearers by surprise. 
Aldham was not only surprised', hut annoyed. His idol 
was presenting herself in a -new' aspect. Aldham was by 
no means weak, though he was fh'dpye. There were 
point.s, he began to think, in "wliich his idol w’-ould bear 
slight reconstruction. entirdy equal to carrying 

out such Reconstruction when the lime ^Ould arrive. 
His expres^on grew severe, for he objected to being sur- 
prised —specially by a woman. , . ^ ■ 

Mr. Cai:r, on his part, was , not only ^rprised, but 
embarrassed. He had interested himself . warmly in 
ColtHurst's fortunes. Had interested critics in himtoo; 
had apoken i good word for him to newspaiper editors; 
had presented him to capitalists with a hankering alter 
modern pictures; had, in short — for notwithstanding his 
artificiality and general slightness of make this elderly 
Cupid was extremely kind-hearted — had, I say, done a 
large amount of wire-pulling and discreet puffing. But 
it i$. quite one thing to help forward a stru^ling artist 
yourself, and quite another to present “him to a very 
exquisite young lady, possessed of two thousand a year 
and an enthusiasm for the fine arts— ^ young lady of 
whose charms you have so high an appreciation, that 
possibilities' of the tenderest description have presented 
themselves more than once to your imagination. 

Moreover there were queer rumours about James Colt- 
hurst. Mn l^arr was not one of 4:hosc who give proof of 
their; own ‘fintnaculate cleanliness by much curious in- 
spectiorf of / their neighbours^ dust-bins. He let the 
rumours r^t. He neither Squired into them, nor re- 
peated them/' That. the painter had -lived ' bard, he 
thought more than possible. But it wai^ reaHly no business 
of his. Social life Was in his opinion a nicely constructed 
show, wherein a good xleal necessarily went, on behind 
the scenes, wluch was not intended for the eyes of the 
public seated in the boxev stalls, or pit. The actors 
were at their best upon the stage. Common courtesy de- 
niaiuls that it is by the figm*e they cut there you should 
judge them. To pursue them into the dressing-rooms, 
and examine them wiglcss and unpainted ; to note tiie 
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peculiarities of the poor, knock-kneed, would-be king, 
(lueen, or courtier, deprived of all bravery of buckrain 
and tinsel, is a stupidity .Sad outrage^ Yet. liberal-minded 
as he was— liberal-minded many good persons will doubt- 
less remark to the . verge of laxity— Adolphus Carr per- 
mitted himself a nieasure of discrimination^ -He would 
not cast a stohe—heaven forbid 1— at any one*;; But he 
held that .men are ' divisible into se'C^eral orders, And that 
one of these is composed of individual^ who, though 
most agreeably companions to members of their dyn sex, 
arc not equally eligible acquaintances for young, unmarried 
ladies whom you hold in the most respectful esteem. 

* I sliaU be delighted,^ he said, after a perceptible inter- 
val of* hesitation. 

Lancelot had risen uneasily from his seat. He stood 
resting one hand on the back of his cousin's chair. The 
young man was acutely uncomfortable. He wanted to put 
a stop to the whole matter. But words did not come 
readily to him. He did not see how to say anything 
without saying too much. 

' Delighted of course * — Carr went on, passing one lad}"- 
like hand over his cheek, ^ and toying a little with his 
eye-glass—^ if I can find Mr. Colthurst. But I fancy he 
was leaving when we met him. And there is this further 
little difficulty. He is, as I remarked just now, a peculiai 
person, Miss Crookenden. He is rather shy, rsi\hQY gauche ^ 

I must own. And he has an honest horror of being 
lionized. F^erhaps he may not appreciate his good fortune. 

I I is even conceivable that he may refuse to obey your 

summons.' . . 

To make, this rejoinder went Sorely against the grain 
with Adolphus Carr. It .was, he ; felt, anything but a 
graceful speech 't^!ad<Jres^f to a |ady. But Jie truSed it 
might give his fair neighbour a hint whibh Would make her 
abstain from in^stmg oii iher raqtiest; As he "iinished 
speak i Jig he cast a discreetly meaning glance upon Madame 
Jacobini enlisting her ’support and intervention. — Her 
response was proiU'pt , , ' 

L\h! look, *Mary!' she cried, with much animation, 

‘ there is our bone of contention again. Mr. Carr shall 
decide. Miss Crookenden and 1 have had a warm discus- 



sion as to the nationality of that particularly plain person. 

1 say he is a Russian; but Miss Crookenden declares’ — 

* 1 declare nothing. 1 am very much bored by our bone 
of contention/ the girl remarked, coolly. 

^ No, no,’ the elder lady insisted. 'It is a point of 
honour with me to be right in my nationalities. We will 
have Mr. Carr’s ©pinion. You see the man, there ? He 
is unmistakeable. He has the figure of a bear, and he 
walks like a cat.’ 

' Great Scott ! ' murmured Lancelot Crookenden. 

'rhe young man had been quick for once. A good 
deal quicker than Adolphus Carr, indeed. The latter 
put up his eye-glass daintily, and gazed in the direction 
indicated. Presently he dropped it again, and dangled it 
by its single, fine, gold cord wdth a certain deliberation. 
Me did not echo Lancelot’s crude little, expression of feel- 
ing; but he, too, feared that Madame Jacobini had very 
neatly and completely performed the feat commonly kncAvn 
as jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

'Well?i’ demanded that lady. 'Well?’, 

'You are mistaken in your nationality on the present 
occasion,* Carr answered. 'That is the person we have 
been speaking of — Mr. James Colthurst, the painter.’ 

' Eh ! eh ! ’—and Madame Jacobini’s little grimace wn.s 
expressive of considerable relief. She was disposed to 
applaud the guardian angHs, and congratulate them on 
behaving with most praisew^orthy tact for once. She 
looked across maliciously at Mary‘ Crookenden. 

It happened that Mr. Aldham was observing IVliss 
Crookenden also. His lips were compressed and lus 
expression somewhat hard. He w’as not at all pleased, 
displeasure did not make Aldham turn away. lie 
not spare himself. He looked closely, as a rule, at 
!at which displeased him. Is it conceivable that he 
derived a subtle satisfaction from his own displeasure, 
tliat it ministered to his sense of his own superiority ? 
Adolphus Cari-’s announcement had evidently takt n Miss 
('rookeJid('n altogether by surpn-<^* Aldham saw hn 
start. She rart ly blushed, and she did not do so on this 
occasion. But her eyes dilated curiously. They appeared 
aetually to glow with intensity of colour. Aldham noted 
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a pause of indecision. Then she rose with a charming, 
indolent dignity, and addressed Mr. Carr. — 'Ah!' she 
said, Mf that is Mr. C€)lthurst, I don't think ho will 
refuse, if you will kindly ask him to come and speak to 
us.' 

*But, my dear Mary, just consider — surely ' broke 

in Madame Jacobini, aghast, ■^mindful of precipices, and 
very distrustful of guardian angels again. 

Pride had made Miss Crookenden perverse. She had 
inadvertently got into a difficult position. She would 
liave been glad to escape from it. But she had, so she 
thought, committed herself too far. And in her"* desire to 
appear quite mistress of herself, she over-acted her part 

* Surely w^hat, Sara ? ' she inquired, innocently, ‘ What 
is the matter? Can’t you recover having made a mistake- 
in your nationalities ? What a pity it is we hadn't a 
small bet about the matter. I might have won a pair 
dF gloves.' 

Miss Crookenden held out her fan -with a pretty air of 
command. Her eyes dilated again. Still her manner was 
faultlessly quiet, the tones of her voice gravely sweet. 

^ Dear Mr. Carr, if 3^011 value my friendship, go and 
catch Mr. CcUhurst and bring him here. Madame Jacobini 
has called him a bear ; wolf, then, -let him be made to 
dance for us. It would be something new. I have been 
longing for something to happen, and this would suit me 
so nicely, for I have not seen a dancing bear for an age, 
and I dote on them. Th^ last one I saw w^as at Brattle- 
worthy. You must remember it, Lancelot. It came with 
two Frenchmen in blue blouses. » It had on a big muzzle, 
poor dear beast, which looked horribly uncomfortabk-. 
And. we fed it with cake on the lawn in front of the 
dining-room window.' «• 

‘ This bear s another question,' Lancelot answered. * I 
wouldn't try giving it cake.' 

* Go, Mr. Carr, please/ Mary repeated, wdth gentle in- 
sistence. 

Here Madame Jacobini emitted a sound expressive of 
livel^^ irritation. It may be rendered 'by the folluwMng 
alphabetical combination — ^Tschah!' Then she turned 
upon Cyprian Aldham and inquired very briskly when 
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and by what route he proposed travelling out to Switzer- 
land. ; 

( It^I-^well, you know, Pblfyf I iirish awfully you'd let 
it be/ blundered out poor Lancelot, ' We are very well 
as we are. ' He'll only be in the way. And-hetween our- 
selves, I don't fancy that fellow Colthurst's looks a bit 
better than I do his pictylfes. I don't^^Iieye he's the 
sort of rtiin for yon to know. I'd very, much rather you 
had nothing to do with him/ ^ 

But tho remonstrance came too late. Mr. Carr, to 
whom anything in the form of even a verbal struggle was 
Inghly diiiasteful, had started on his little mission. The 
fact, meanwhile, that she knew herself to bein an equivocal 
position disposed Miss Crookenden to be resentful. When 
a woman has perpetrated a folly she usually revenges 
herself first upon the friend who has done his best to 
save her from perpetrating it. Mary, jtherefore, turned 
upon the devoted youth and incontinently smote him hip 
and thighi veiling her blows under the most delightful 
smiles. ' 

Dear old boy,’ she said, ^ do you know you really are a 
wee bit stupid and tiresome ? I am afraid our tastes 
differ fundamentally. You are happiest with fru;mps. 1 
am happiest with clever people. I like them; iTIke people 
who make a fight and get on, and distinguish themselves. 

I will even go a little out of my way to know them. Don’t 
try to interfere, Lance. Understand, once and for all, it 
is no use interfering,' ’ ^ 

Lancelot answered bravely enough. He looked her 
straight in* the eyes, Bi#t his smooth, sunburnt face grew 
rather p^e^j^and his lips trembled. 

'All‘right, Polly, There are some things d undeistand 
fast enough, though I am stupid and ^resennei/ 1 suppose 
I've been a. fool. But I j^omise* you I shan!t interfere 
again. Til remember/ ‘ • 

Then he turned his back. He took a long, steady 
breath, filling his fine cb^t, and/holding himself very 
ui)nglit- a young Hercules, thmtgh in jfcgulation black 
roat and high collar — while he gazed down in a sort of 
amazement at the gay scene spread out before him. To 
his sight it had changed strangely in the last few moments ; 
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had become mocking, heartless, bewildering. He felt 
oddly alone, oddly aware of himself— ^i 4 t off from his 
companions. Lancelot i^as a^Ve^y_stojp1e fdlow. He 
accepted his cwsin's omel Httte ‘sp^h, 
without resentment. ; He was., nothing to her^. He was 
too dull, too common-place. Of course Polly had a per- 
fect right to send him about his business if. she felt 
like that Hfi ^id not blame her. Perhaps it was really 
the kindest thing she could do under the circuthstances. 
But it made him sad, very sad. And that sensation was 
a new one. In all his easy, pleasant, sweet-*tempered 
life he had never been very sad before — at leaat, not in 
this same intimate, personal, penetrating way. It altered 
the relative value of everything. The landmarks were all 
changing ; and great shadows, such as he had never seen 
till now, seemed to blot and chill his mental landscape. 
His frank, innocent, wholesome world had a sudden blight 
cast on it. If the sun. rose to-morrow morning, it would 
be a different sun with less light and heat than of. old. 

And then, as he stared at the hundreds of men and 
women about him, he began to wonder if any of them 
felt, or ever had felt, just as he did now ? It was surely 
a very gracious token of the lad's nature, that almost the 
first effect of Jiis realization of personal suffering was this 
out-going of Sympathy towards possible companions in 
misfortune. « 


> , Chapter VI. 

Every one remembers the story of the fisbemien, on the 
far E;astern sea^shor^ investigating the contents of the 
bottle lying , among tho; wrack in the |and~rem^mbers 
the out-rush the geni, enorm ous, vaguely 
Even Orieritai Impa^siHty ‘.politeness faifed, under 
ccuisequent sensations,,AneatJy^hgraceful^^^ to 

c mbark in ordinary conversation. iThe ^fisherman was 
liornibly frightened —fora time, anyhoyr. 

And it is hardly too much to assert that, at this particu- 
iar juncture, Miss Crookenden came very near realizing 
the embarrassing sensations experienced by the said 
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lisherman. In light-hearted, wilful curiosity she had un- 
corked a bottle, thrown up by the restless tide of social 
life at her feet. And certainly* it appeared to her, when 
C'olthurst, after a brief colloquy with Adolphus Carr, came 
forward in obedience to her sunnnons and bowed, hat in 
hand, before her, that from out of it she had let loose an 
odd and even alarming sort of being. If she had been a 
little doubtful of the wisdom of her escapade before, she 
was doubly doubtful of it now\ For once in her life she 
felt at a disadvantage. She turned shy and nervous. 
Something in Colthurst\s presence, in his restless, com- 
prehensive glances, disconcerted her. She feared she 
liad adopted a role she was unequal to^playing. Like the 
lisherman, polite conversation failed her. Like him, slu' 
was fiightened. 

For the effect of some persons is immediate and unde- 
niable, You cannot help bcijig aware of them. Tlicy 
have an extraordinary power of charging the surrounding 
atmosphere wn’th the magnetism of their own personality. 
It is of this queer power, I suppiose, that Goethe wrote 
under the title of 'the dcemonic influemce*; and of which 
he says that, though not necessarily malign, it is, at first, 
almost invariably repulsive. And no wonder; for it puts 
out strong hands, and grasps at just those secret places 
of the soul which ordinary human intercourse, ordinary 
human afflictions, leave wholly undisturbed, reposing in 
comfortably unintelligent silence and obscurity. 

The last bars of Strauss’ briliiaqt valse, — ^rapid and still 
more rapid, riotous almost, as it neared its conclusion, — 
were beipg rattled out by the band. Possibly the stern 
roll of the kettledrums and fierce clang of the cymbals, 
the breathless rush of hurrying notes ringing in hev ears, 
helped to trouble Miss Crookenden. ‘•^A final crash. Then 
an interval of comparative silence, through which James 
Colthurst’s whispering, stammering accents rose into 
singular distinctness and importance. 

' 1 am very iiilich honoured by your permitting Mr. Can- 
to ivjav.sent me to ydu/ he said. believe we have a 
common ground of intcre.st, Miss Crookenden. J under- 
stand that you draw and paint well.’ 

'I'he speech was alv'upt in its directness, llie .s])eaker 
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was abrupt, too, dominating, engrossing, possessive. — 
Just then a dropping fire of applause, tribute to the ex~ 
eellr iue of the musical performance lately concluded, 
br(;kc from the crowded audience upon the terrace and 
gallery. To Mary Crookenden, coming at that particular 
moment, this had a startling effect. It heightened her 
sense of embarrassment. For it seemed as though she 
and the man standing before her formed the centre of 
attention ; as though this great concourse of human beings 
had come together to witness their first meeting. A fateful 
element seemed .suddenly to have intruded itself amid the 
frivolous common-places of the evening. Mary had a 
fantastic feeling that a magic circle was being drawn 
around her, isolating her mysteriously with this stranger. 

Instead of answering him, she turned half away, in 
sudden absurd shrinking from this imaginary publicity, in 
unreasoning desire for protection and escape. But none 
of her company of friends appeared disposed to come to 
her rescue. Lancelot’s back was still towards her as he 
stared sadly out ovef the illuminated gardens.^ Aldham 
was nearer. Ho was watcJiing her. But there was no 
softening of helpfulness, rather a reserve and doubtfully 
complimentary criticism, in his expression. Miss Crook- 
ciidcn divined that he, too, disapproved of her action. 
Adolphus Carr's ladylike countenance presented a civil 
blank. If the present situation in any way approximated 
to a ^ free fight,' Mr. Carr evidently wished devoutly to 
be counted not 4n,' b^jt ‘^out' Madame Jacobini, more- 
over, showed an unsympathetic front. She was adjusting 
her mantle impaticTUly about her angular , shoulders, 
talking loudly to slavery body and nobody at the same time, 
with a rather ostentatious show of indifference. 

^ Do pray let us walk about,' she said. ^ It is growing 
shockingly chilly, — The music is over, I suppose. Th(^y 
do play superbly; but I shall be quite content to hear 
Gr)d save the Queen, at a distance, all the same. The 
throne will be none the firmer for my standing still here 
and catching a \nolent cold in «i;^head listening to the 
National Anthem. — Yes, you're perfectly right, Mr. Carr; 
brass is the only thing that tells out of doors. Sti iiigs 
are nowhere. They are far too, delicate for the open 



air.' — Madame Jacobini turned to the young girl. — 'Are 
you corning, Mary ? We are jgoing to see the illumination 
of the big fountauis, and then I asn going home.' 

As she .spoke the lady treated Colthurst to the minutcbt 
fraction of a hovi^ subjecting him at the «ame time to a 
pretty searching scrutiny. She looked him well up and 
down, as tlie phrase is, and during that process the ex- 
pression vi/as far from conciliatory. I \ 

Miss Crookenden had asked bread of her friends, and 
it seemed to her that one and all of them presented her 
witli the first stone that caine handy. LancelU's back, 
Cypjrian's face, Mr. Carr's rather pusillanimous attitude, 
the tones of Madame Jacobini's voice, were alike discou- 
raging, Everybody was unkind— so it seemed to the girl. 
Instead of loping her out of a difficulty, they combined 
to push her deeper 'into it. She rallied her pride. She 
determined to show them tliat she did not rare one bit. 
Again she O'veractcd her part. 

'Oh! pray' on no account catch cold, Sara,' she said, 
gravely, Your colds arc a public cjilamity ; they put out 
all one's plans. And that would be by no means amusing, 
ju.st on the eve of going abroad. I am prepared not only 
to walk, but actually to run irbout, if it would prevent 
your catching one. Plca.se, Mr. Carr, don't allow her to 
stand still a single minute longer.' — Tiien she turned witli 
a very pretty smile lo Coltlmrst. — 'Whoever told you 1 
draw and paint well was more kind than truthful,^ she said. 

' But one does not quarrel very !hu<ih with one’s friends' 
untruthfulnpss if it helps to procure one an introduction 
to some o«ie whom one is happy to . know. — Would you 
mind taking, this for me? I cannota^e, With. Madame 
lacobini that it’s chilly to-night, and sd.'J should, be 
glad to* spare ’myself fhe weight of this ' thick 'cloak. — 
'I'hanks so much— oh yes, that skeUh bookJ If you will 
kindly poke it welLdown into the pocket, it will be quitch 

Colthurst was not much, used to actiii^ as a squire ol 
dames. lie gathered up the pale green rdc/te mi^crc 
hanging owv the back of Miss Crookeiidcn's chair, and 
pn-.lit'(l the sketch-book back into the pocket of it, iiiidt i- 
an utlci scHbc of excitement. The straight, proud glance 
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of the young girl's eyes, her, grave voice, her languid 
ninnucr, stirred his blood. The two natures in Colthurst 
played their game of sWll tiow, as persistently, and, for 
i)is own peace 6f dangerously, as they had 

played it ten ye^rs.^gp. And as ^he soft, rich, folds of 
Mary Crookenden'$ cloak fell across his arm, the emotional 
nature was undoubtedly in the asceij^dant, ; 

Madame Jacobini, meanwhile, as she the wky 
along fh^e gallery, down the steps, across the crowded 
terrace, -^nd into a nan^w alley on the right of .the gar- 
dens,— Adolphus Carr talking, ignoring the prevailing 
sejise of slight discomfort, with all his might,' at her side, 
--'Madame Jacobin i raged inwardly. For shef did not in 
the very least Uke the turn alfairs had taken. » ^ . 

* Mary flirte most unconscionably,’ she said to herself 
And then dirV'tly she had said it she repented. The 
judgment was W harsh a one. For she knew perfectly 
we ll that Miss, \rookenden probably cared no^more to 
stimulate the almfration of this new acquaintance ’than 
she would ha'ifc cared to stimulate the admiration of one 
of the turnc^|ncs maiyaging ‘ the waterworks, or the elec- 
tricians manuring the dynamos. — ^ But how is he to know 
that, wretche® man ? ’ she continued. 'Of course, he will 
imagine she ^ids him enchanting.' 

Madame jjeobini) on the contrary, did not find James 
Colthtirst in tpe least enchanting, though she admitted she 
had been guiljcy of an exaggeration in describing him as an 
oblique-eyed? Tartar. was tall— about five feet eleven 
and a half, to be quite a 9 cural:e^; but a sho^t neckaiid high, 
square sfiouldeys. detracted corisiderably from the effect of 
his height, and^fliade the upper, pairt of his person appear 
sorirewhat* unwieldy* His chest was; deep, arid he liL’ld 
himself well, His arms were rather short; hi« hands 
haiidsottie, finely. tnodell^ ch‘al*acter;^btoad in the 

palm, arid very into’ the %vri%t' ;p<ltl|fturst knew 

this. He was very fond bf 'his , own handstand wrists, 
'riiey afforded hijpi considerable satisfaction, and he always 
wore large, open vs’tistbandsj- so as' to afford them free play 
and exhibition. 

In his make, as a whole, there was a singular combina- 
tion of finisli and clumsiness. Madame Jacobini, glancing 
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at his long, neat legs and small feet, felt sure he must 
be an extremely good dancer. His head was large — wide 
when seen in profile, the distance? jfrom the nostril to th( 
base of the ^knll being remarkable, yet., the actual masque 
was rather aaimow and square in shape, ‘X 'deep, horizontal 
line crossed the forehead, dividing it into tt^o distinct 
portions, of Which th^ lower one bulged noticeably over 
the eyebrows. Colthurst's eyes were reddish browm, 
opaque, and in form long and narrow, unshaded by much 
eyelash. They were sunk in cloSfe upder the rim of the 
eye-socket, causing the upper lids almost to disappear 
when open. He had no hair on his face, save ^ fringed, 
rU sty-red moustache, growing up away from jAie lip and 
leaving the mouth uncovered. His teeth w,cte even and 
rather long, His skin had the dull sallow tone of ^ 
person not greatly addicted to country air and exercise. 

It is needless to state that Madame jaepbini did not 
draw out this detailed inventory of the ^nerits and de- 
merits of James Colthurst^s personal appearance as she 
treated him to a repressively curt bow” on that particular 
July evening. She received no more than i general im- 
pression, in w^hicli bear and cat still claimed about equal 
shares. But subsequent events impressed his looks and 
bearing, his hissing hesitating speech, his quick deft 
movements, the restless energy which possessed him and 
which he constantly strove to veil under an easy, pliant 
manner-— subsequent events irmmessed all these, I sa}', 
indelibly upon b^r raemor3^ . Tnel^ were times when she 
positively loathed him. There were others — for she was, 
as we know, a womar^pf generous instincts, easily moved 
to compassion — when she was drawn to hijin by strong 
pity. But all, that came much later. To-night she re- 
garded^him merely as a vory superfluous addition to her 
little party, as an unexplained, unaccounted-for sort of 
[>ei son, an<i consequently as a most uAiesirable cavalier 
for Mary Cropkenden ---a cavalier whpm that self-willed 
and misleading young lady" mtist he coerced or cajoled 
into dropping as sodn as posMble. 

Tmmrdintely, however, Madame ‘ Jacobi ni perceived that 
]\liss Crnokenden displayed not the slightest intention of 
clrupp'lng I'jim. For Mfiry had quite recovered her self- 
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possession. She even found her late sensation of alarm 
ridiculous. 

This man was very much as other men arc, after all — 
an amiable, ot^dient getii, quite willing to carry siipcr- 
iluous garments and pilot you safely through a crowd; 
a bear, ready enough to dance to any tune a fair damsel 
might please to play to him. Mary embarked 'in pretty 
speeches, which gained a' value and charm she was really 
quite innocent of intending, from her smiling lips and the 
gentle gravity of her voice. She complimented Colthurst 
delicately, more by implication than direct assertion, upon 
his recently achieved renown. 

* It must be a delicious sensation,* she said, ' to know 
that one has emerged ; that one has done supremely well 
what so many try and fail to do.* The girl laughed a 
little, and her eyes had that glowing light in them. ' I can 
i}nagine nothing more inspiring, more satisfying than to 
have realized one’s dreams, and made a great artistic 
success.* 

They were standing on the steps leading down from the 
t( I’race. Before them the narrow alley, deserted, save for 
two dark figures — Madame" Jacobiiifs and Mr. Carr*s — on 
ahead, stretched out in long perspective. On one side of 
it a miniature stone-edged canal, spanned by- lines of 
lanterns, on the other a bank of shrubbery dotted by 
coloured lamps. The interlacing shadows of,the^ foliage 
played over the stone steps ; the soft, tempered colours 
thrown by the lanterns stained the whiteness of Miss 
Crookcndcn*s gown, whole scope was faii^-like, 

unreal, provoking to the senses. Colthurst stopped, he 
could not resist doing so, and looked full at his companion. 
— ^Tljere is plenty of snow,* he thought, ^ but I’/n very 
much mistaken if there is not plenty of fire underpeath 
th(' snow.* 

Then he answered her rather floridly, tryiu|[ to over- 
come his stammer by speaking in that quick, whispering 
way of his. 

* 1 am afraid success, like most other fine things, looks 
b-best at a distance, Miss Crookenden. You are thirsty 
for it ; you see it' ahead ; you press on feverishly towards 
the great cool levels’; you stoop down to plunge your 
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hands in it, and you scoop up nothing but dry sand 
Success is a miragei which leaves you as thirsty as it 
found you in die eiyl/ 

^ Ah, that is Witty OooJkenden said — ' too 

sad to be quite thie^ surety I ' ' ' . 

* You like what§ sad ^ 

* Who does 7 ^ she askeS, stniling 

^Ycs, I know. — And yet you had better, try to like 
it, because the truth is always sad,' CoUhuiiSt said, qmti 
gtntly. 'The great fundamental facts are not Only sad, 
they are almost hideous. That is why nature tries to Indc 
them under leaves and flowers, and glories of colour, and 
of light Aid shadow ; and why we try to hide them undci 
poetry and art. That is why, takipg it at a lower le\cl, 
we lay out gardens, ina^ e fountains play, light up lamps 
In a common-placc way even these trivialities l^elp to 
liide the " accepted hells beneath,'^ the ugly bases of oui 
life~birth, death, and — well, you have read Sthopenhauci, 
Miss Crookenden ? You remember his anatomy of what 
MC glorify under the name of love ? ' 

But Miss Crookenden had not read Schoj)enhauer, She 
.said so promptly, and walked on down the 'steps ; foi it 
appeared to her this bear w^as beginning to dance to unex- 
pected and rather discordant tunes. 

' 1 can't believe that success is all mirage and dry sand,’ 
she said- ^ 

' Oh, noi not quite all,' Colthurst answered. ' I don't 
care about going into society. But after having been kss 
than Bobody aB your life, thefc- is a certain pleasure m 
seeing your name in print, and in having countesses ask 
you to crushes — even if it is chiefly the pleasure of thinkinj. 
your critics fbols for their pains, and of refusing the luu 
ladies'* invitations. Success obtains you these* small 
giatifecati<^$* And then success brings money; and 
money is the one absolute good in life. You think it 
lather base to Say SO? Tl^ probablyy la because you 
have never to ^ fedthout moiK y, 

Miss Crookenden. MohbV* yoq as far as fu*c- 
clom is p-po$sible. It enables you tb go where you Uke, 
ste ^^hat you like, do — ^Within certain Mimits — wdiat 3u> 
like. You baldly measure all money can buy, p(iha[>s-‘ 


Colthurst had stopped again, and again he looked full at 
his companion. A little breeze swayed the spanning lines 
^of lanterns. The frail, v#arm colours chased each other 
across the girl's white muslin dress. He could hear the 
silk lining of her bodice give a soft, creaking rustle as 
she breathed. The emotional side of his nature was very 
much in the ascendant, just then. 

‘ And there are innumerable things I want to b-buy,' he 
went on, hesitating a good deal, ' and to d-do, and places 
I want to see. Do you know, Miss Crookenden, what it 
is to have nostalgia of the whole ? To get mad to see 
all the world and the fashion of it ? To make your saint 
au inondCf in short. — There is no place I don't want to 
s(‘e — except P- Paris.' 

* And why not Paris ? ' Mary asked, glad to be able to 
say something for she was conscious of vague but growing 
discomfort as she listened. 

Colthurst glanced at her sharply, qucerly, for a moment. 

‘ I hate Paris,' he stammered. * J should be extremely 
g-glad if fire and b-brimstonc could be rained down out of 
heaven, or out of anywhere eke for that matter, upon Paris. 
A little event of the sort would give me infinite satisfaction.' 

A silence followed, an awkward one. Coltliurst broke 
it rather harshly. 

‘ However well my p-pictures may sell in the future, 
though, I am afraid I shall not be able to afford celestial 
vengeance of that description,' he said. ‘ Heaven is 
impeccable, I am afraid, to be bought. But — oh, well, 
short of that supreme indulgence, money may do a good 
ilcal for me. I want to go to the East. 1 want to see 
countries where men still treat each other worse than we 
treat, our* beasts. I want to* see the ultimate possibilities 
of human degradation. I don't care about savages*; th^' 
cere stupid. I should like to see intelligence brought;^ 
bear on the matter ; and you can only have that iirf 

the conditions of an old civilization. The* inside 

Cliinese prison might suit me, I think, or the 
market at Bagdad. I want to see Ceylon,- too — coj|^ 
stone Buddhas sitting cross-legged upon the sacred 
in the dim heart of the tropic forest, the smile 
pletcd and absolute impersonality upon their lips.'^ word 
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As Colthurst talked thus his stammer lessened. 'I he 
whole man seemed to exp^jifcj, to grow taller, darker, 
more absorbed and absorbittg. nThe smile of completed 
impersonality; Fas very far indeed from being present on 
his lips. "He shifted Miss Crookehden’s cloak ‘restlessly 
to his other arm. He gazed at her, dominated her, even 
as the geni th^ fisherman. Again the girl shy be- 
fore the strange being she had let loose. 

'I am afraid my cloak is in your way,* sb^^said — as 
she felt, rather feebly — during a pause in this astonishing 
Oriental excursion. 

^ N-no, indeed it isn*t the least in my way,' Colthurst 
asserted. 

He waited a minute, looking at the light on* the water 
of the canal* The ripples gave back a broken rainbow' 
of colour upon a ground of liquid, luminous darkness. 
Colthurst put two fingers inside his turned-down shirt- 
collar, and wrenched it outward. He felt dangerously 
moved and excited. 

wonder if one will ever get over this execrably bad 
habit of caressing the idea of an utterly improbable future, 
instead of limiting one's desires to the possible and the 
present,* he said. * These magnificent journeys gf mine, 
for instance, lie in an entirely improbable future. A 
future when the general public shall have developed a 
desire' for innumerable ** Jameg Colthursts '* — you know 
that hateful way of speaking of a man’s pictures? — to 
hang oh the walls of its smiijj^^^nburban. dining-rooms. 
I must wai until Hampstead, and Highgate, aijd Tooting, 
and the wild^ of Clapham Common, and kindred abodes 
of the British Philistine cry^ aloud for possession ' of my 
yyork before I can -reasonalbly h^^e , to see .Cingalese 
latiiddhas or visit slave markets M ^iagdad.T; And the 
gra*^tish Philistine will never cry aloud fdr thm* So it is 
moHvture past praying htJ . S! ' 

mthe^lthurst ,^ned‘to the young ladyJ The line was cut 
have across his forehead. His* expresjsion was daring 
Miss (umble at once. " He tried tolah^h, being a little 
dom }ed of his own excitement; but he was not good at 
see wh^*! somehow. His merriment invariably had an 
like. Ycof bitternessdn it. 
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' Still, you are right, Miss Qrookenden. Even my small 
success is not all dry sand. It will buy me a Cook’s 
tourist ticket to SwitzerlArrf and Italyi That is some- 
thing, after alk^-ir^Me looked at the broken rainbow on the 
sui face of the water again. — ^ For it ia^very good to lie 
among the gentia^is in an Alpine pasture, and, see the 
snow-peaks braving the smishine. Or to sit on a yineyard 
wall, amongst the lizards, till you are baked through to 
file mairoW. Or to drink a bottle of sour red wine in 
lu)nour of Bacchus, at a wayside osieria^ with the traditional 
bush ” above the open door. Or to see a stately matron, 
in faded pink and lilac garments, sitting at the corner of 
a deep, narrow,' cut-throat street, the wall behind her ripe 
and rich vvith the greasy soil of ages, frying snails. Do 
yon know ""that? It is delicious. The charcoal in the 
brazier gives out a dry, grating crackle, 'and the half- 
naked, brown-limbed children, with the faces of cherubim 
just descended from heaven, crowd round, staring at the 
Hat iron pan of bubbling, hissing, sputtering shells.^ 

Mary made a totle movement of disgust, 

' Ah ! .that goes a step beyond the catholicity of your 
artistic instinct,’ Colthurst said, quickly. ' Yes, it does 
i cc[uire a very wide range of sympathy to appreciate the 
aesthetic qualities of snail-frying. B-but I wonder why I 
say all these things to you, Miss Crookenden 1 They must 
sound very unconventional, very mad. B-but then I 
wonder why we happened to meet — why you hap[>ened 
to come here to-night at^jfff? I sl^ould not have thought 
this sort show would have been to your taste any 
more — ^well, any more than the snmls.’ * 

Mary drew herself up. She did not like the ^ personal 
flavour in this last speech. j ♦ 

^ 'There are a ceitaiu number pd hours in the day,’ ^e 
said, coldly. ^ 

of the superflubus ones.* , fcjT ^ \ * 

She would have walked on aifef firing her little shot — 
walked on to rejqin Madame j|:dol3ini. i That lady had 
seated herself on a "bench' at far ^ end of the alley. 
Adf^lphus Carr stood in front of h^r. She was addressing 
him with much energy. Madame Jacobini could not help 
gesticulating. She found it irresilstiffle to suit the word 

1 ? 
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to the action, and the actiop to the word. Mary looked 
rather longingly in her direction, and took a few steps 
forward. But Colthurst^s voice •arrested her. 

^Miss Crookenden,' he said, with a singular touch 
of authority, please don^t play at cheap cynicishi. I can^t 
b-believe you have the' smallest right , to speak in that 
way — yet.' 

The girl faced him proudly. She was whoUy^ unaccus- 
tomed to such strictures upon the remarks she elected to 
make.' 

* Indeed,' she began. And then something in the man's 
face, some compelling force he seemed to exercise over 
her, made her check herself/—' I have no right to speak 
so,' she said, quite gently and gravely. *It was an 
affectation. It was foolish.' 

Colthurst looked down at the pale, green folds of the 
cloak upon his arm. His neat fingers arranged and re- 
arranged them with quick, deft movements. 

' You may retort upon me that you wonder why I came 
..re to-night,' he said, stammering badly./ For if you 
have been good enough to study at any >yort'of mine you 
must know that this theatrical style of public festivity is 
not much in my line. i I came here to-night not with any 
intention of juggling with my knowledge of the sadness 
and even hideousnessl that lie at the base of life. I did 
not come to be amusfed. I abhor what is called amuse- 
ment. I came on a matter of business. I wanted to find 
a particular type whicli had sfflfck me. I wanted to fix 
the impression of tha^t type firmly in my mind . It was 
the merest chance I ^hould find it again here: But the 
chance was just worth/taking. If I did not^find it here, 
I Jiad determined to gp to every place of public amuse- 
ment in London, to ^he Park, the theatres, everywhere, 
until I did find it.' 

Colthurst "paused, he^, and looked fixedly 

at Mary Crookendeh. JThore was a demand in that look. 
And Mary met the dem^d, Uhwiljingly, reluctantly, 
shrinking under a Strong sense of repugnance — still she 
met it. 

‘And have you founU what you were searching for 
here — the type, I mcfen |? ’ she asked. 
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‘ Yes/ he said, * I have found it This evening has been 
a triiunph for me in a ^all way.— I am not among the 
slavish believers in work^oiti the rngdel, you know. The 
model is all very well for the joui'neyman part of our 
business ; 'but there are innumerable things you can never 
learn from the model. All the most descriptive and deli- 
cate effects of gesture, many of tlje most dramatic revela- 
tions of character and emotion, are necessarily evanescent 
and transient. You must seize them in passing if you are 
to seize them at all. Therefore I have trained myself to 
work largely from memory. And so when, as in the case 
we were just speaking of, I see a type that attracts me, 
a face that — that holds an idea for me, action that in- 
terests me, I go after it. I do not let it evade me. I 
have a great deal of patience, but in the end I hunt it 
down. I possess myself of it/ Colthurst^s handsome 
hands played oddly with the folds of , the cloak. * I 
possess myself of it,^ he repeated. ' I know every line, 
curve, every tone. I master it. I learn it by 
heaW" It b^ngs to me. It can't elude me even if it 
would. It obedient, it comes when it is called.' 

Oh ! this bear danced to horrible tunes ! This geni 
towered up to a height altogether giddy and terrific. Mai^ 
Crookenden was accustomed to discreet admiration and 
adulatimajj^he was accustomed to rule her little king- 
dom a^^H^g to her passing fancy. She was accus- 
tomed wBoeing treated with high respect, consideration, 
indulgence; to being p^SfTed, humoured, given way to. 
She was accuston;jed to banish all that disturbed her or 
offended her taste. In her own circle of society she was 
privileged and precious. No one topk even her name in 
vain. • And now her little kingdom seemed to have dis- 
appeared in qhao^. A major force had swept down dh it. 
Her privileges were disregarded. Her poor litUe throne 
was in ruins ; the conventional props and supj^rts of it 
had given way altogether. Her courtiers had forsaken 
her. She was all alone, face to face with a personality 
larger, stroni^r, more unrestrained, more dauntless than 
any she had ever encountered before. She was overcome 
by a panic of nervous fear. 

Had Madame Jacobin! and Mr. CaVr been within earshot 
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she would have caHed to thieiii. But the bench w^s vacant ; 
they were no longer in sight. ' She turned and glanced 
back. Her beautifukeyes weinS wide with misgiving and 
angry trouble, wet with ^metlyng — notwithstanding her 
wilfulnesS and little airs of "self-reliant grandeur — sus- 
piciously akin to tears. The .child, which lives in every 
true,' pure-minded won\|^n till far beyond the age Mary 
Crookenden had reached, gazed out jpi her fac^, simple, 
unaffected; terrified even, crying out dumbly blit very 
eloquently for comfort, for protection and help. 

Just then it happened that the monster fountain in the 
central basin rushed upward, a vast column of water, 
breaking, falling, dfssipating itself in showers of golden 
light which iiradiated the whole scene. It bathed the 
girrs fair face and figure as with the outburst of some 
strange sunset. She stood transfigured in the gl6w of 
soft^^un^rthly light, her lips tremulous, her bright image 
doubled in tlie water at her feet. 

Lancelot Crookenden and Aldham had just loitered down 
tlie steps tlic terrace.^ 

Colthurst stared at the girl in evident ^azement;’*' Then 
he glanced* at the splendid young fcllbly coining lazily 
along the -alley. He uttered a sharp exclamation. With 
a turn' in the blood, which made him sick and faint for an 
instant, so that his muscles relaxed and the nliish cloak 
fell, in a heap on the gravel about his feet, lM|i|:ognizcd 
them b«rth ; while the outward vision of illuinins^W exhibi- 
tion gardens, electric lights, elafebrate fountains, the hum 
and' measured movement of the Lon^n pTqwd-^ll the 
artificial Elements of his actual suiTdun«Jifig^r^^X.e place 
to an inward vision pf a very different order.^He saw a 
ste^ep heather-clad hill, sweeping upward to the cliff -edgi', 
the^still blue waters of the .autumn jjeyond ; and, 
wrapped ^bout with misty, ^unshin^, .thHr'^shadow^s lying 
long acro^ the slqpe,'a^.^j6irdy, school-boy, 

and a little orange 

red-eyed, the sweet fie fair hair. 

There were other hluhnin'* pres«:dfces in vision too; 
but on them Colthirst struggled not to let his remem- 
brance dwell. Indeed, to, bitn> the vision was poignantly 
sad. * 
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To most persons it is doubtfully cheering, I suppose, to 
meet themselves o£ five, seven, ten years ago. To Colt- 
hurst it was not douptfulty -cheering, but* quite undoubtedly 
ghastly, so to^ meet hiihself ; to^QOk in hxs own eyes ; to 
hear again his own voice; to dream again those bound- 
lessly atnbitious dteams ; to Have again thaU sense of 
leisure, of plenty of time ahead for fulfilment, which goes 
so far to give youth its enchanting buoyancy of Spirit ; to 
feel again that magnificent rage of living which belongs to 
the hopes and apprehensions of threc-aud-twenty. Ah ! 
if he could but have wiped out those ten intervening 
years ; wiped out not only the griefs and disillusionments, 
but even the ripening of talents, the success and renown 
they had brought him, and be back on that breezy hill- 
side once again ! He was torn with passionate longing, 
passionate, regret. But unfortunately the road of life — it is 
a truism — is so constructed, that there is no going back. 

' Oh ! Lance, Lance, I am so glad you have come I ’ 
cried Mary Crookenden. ' 1 want to find Sars Jacobini. 
Will you take me to find her ? I want to go home.' 

She moved close to him, childlike still in look and 
action, holding^out her hands. 

* Of course Til take you,' he answered gladly, soothingly. 

Then the^goodly youth's manner suffered a singulai 

change, He addressed himself to James Colthurst with a 
studied insolence, of which Mr. Aldham, for one, would 
have thought him wholly incapable. 

' I will trouule y(‘U U ^ve ipe my cousin's cloak. I see 
you've dropped it,’ he Stiid. 

Cplthurst stooped mechanically and picked’ k up. For 
the moment his power of defiance, of ^lf-a«sertion, was 
gone, 

* I am much obliged to you,' Lancelot went on, curtly. 
* Come, Polly ; which way did they go ? ' 

As Miss prookenden walked away her tflarm found 
expression in’" wofnds. They were intended exclusively for 
her companidtfs tfie place 'was quiet and her 

grave voic^^catried. ' 

* Whatan odious man ! * she said. * He is insufferable ; 
he has no manners. And it is more than 'that— he is 
terrible, terrible.' • 
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Lancelot stopped dead in the middle of the path. 

^Why^ the brute, what has he §aid ? what has he 
done ? ' he demanded. ' ^ ^ 

' Nothing— nothing in^fhe world. Oh [ my dear Lance, 
don’t you become terrible too ! ' cried JJOor Mary. ' Nothing 
in the world. Do come. Let us find Sara Jacobini. He 
is only very extraordinary. Oh ! pray don’t say anything 
more about it. Really he did and said nothing one could 
describe, nothing one could take hold of. It is him, 
himself* — Miss Crookenden put her hand through her 
cousin’s arm. — ^Come along, dear old boy,* she said. 

‘ It’s all right now I have found you. I am afraid 1 was 
not quite nice to yfJu just now. Lance, you don’t owe 
me one, do you ? You forgive me ? ’ 

*Why, yes, of course, Polly,’ the young man said, 
simply. * Of course, 1 forgive you.’ 

And it appeared to Lancelot that the same sun as of 
old might, after all, rise to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Aldham had stayed behind. He felt it due to him- 
self that if other people lost their heads, he should give 
evident proof that his, at all events, remained quite in its 
right place on his shoulders. The little scene he had just 
•witnessed appeared to him as precipitate as it was enig- 
matical. Miss Crookenden’s bearing displeased him. It 
came near being undignified. But that only made him 
the more anxious to cover the abruptness^ of her retreat. 
He addressed a few civil words to Colthurst, expressing 
a hope that this, though il^ir fiTstj might not prove to be 
their last meeting. But, I am afrafd, Mr. Aldham’s attempts 
at cordiality wmx not calculated to carry conviction. He 
was preoccupied. His thin lips were more than usually 
compressed. 

‘We must arrive at an understanding— yes or no,’ 
he was saying to himself while he bade Colthurst good 
night. state pf uncertainty , is not desirable foi 

either of us. We" must cpn|e to , ahr understanding. We 
will do so in Switzerland.’ ' f 
At that unnerving moment of ’ recognition, as Miss 
Crookenden’s cloak fell to the ground, her sketch-book had 
dropjK'd out of the pocket of it. It lay now on the gravel 
at Colthiirst’s feet. No one but himself had observed it. 
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He stood looking down at it Should he call Aldham 
back and give it to him? JThat s^med ^an act of 
liumiiity, an act of service*; and CoUhUrst was very far 
from inclined towards humility and acts of service just at 
present. Lancelot's manner, Miss Crookenden^s parting 
words — ^he had heard them — cut him like a whip. His 
whole nature was in revolt. He was fiercely iridignant 
with circumstance, chance, fate — either word-does equally 
well and ill — for the very disconcerting practical jpke she 
had played on him. He was indignant, too, with the 
woman who had been fate's main instrument in the play- 
ing of that joke. Why had she gone^out of her way to 
cajole and flatter him ? It was purely gratuitous on her 
part. He had only wanted to stare at her as at some 
beautiful work of art ; and, of its own free-will, the picture 
had walked out of its frame, the statue stepped down from 
its pedestal. Smiling, gracious, altogether head-turning, 
it had approached him. Really it was not his fault, his 
doing. And then all that he most wished to forget had 
risen, spectral, sinister, accusing, behind the gracious 
figure; while the figure itself turned away, leaving him 
opposite that spectral background — turned away with 
something very like an insult on its lips. 

' Odious, insuff^able, mannerless,' Colthurst repeated to 
himself. ^A pretty list of epithets. I may as well claim 
the pnvileges of my disabilities.' 

And he stooped down a nd p icked up the sketch-book. 

' It may be worth studying,’ he said. ^ Its contents may 
help to fix my impression of this particular type/ 
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BOOK III.— ST. MICHEL-LES^BAINS. 

* ^ 7 ' 

‘Tl^s volontiers ’ repaitit le d^moii. ‘Vous atmez les tableaux chau* 
‘eeana; je veux vous conieuicr.*— L e Diabi-f Boio^eux. 


' Chapfer L 

* But, my dearest Mary, 1 assure you it is nothing on eailh 
but liver/ 

The speaker, Madame Jacobini, sat up in her narrow 
wooden bed and delivered herself of this intimate an- 
nouncement with much energy of conviction. Her skin 
was remarkably yellow, and offered a fine contrast to the 
grey woollen shawl tin own over her head. Madame 
Jacobini was one of those women wljo giVe themselves 
up to illness with positive generosity. She abandoned 
all artifice. She surrendered at discretion. She knew 
the garey woollen shawl made her look frightful. She did 
not (?are. Indeed, to look frigkUul under the circumstances 
was a &Qrt of satisfaction. • 

Miss Crookenden, meanwhile, looking very much the 
reverse of fnghtful— though her beautiful eyes had a 
suggestive redness around them, which also slightly 
inv^ed her nose and chin — sat on the side of the bed. 
This youpg lady was never more engaging, I think, 
than wbw in a^$enj^mei*lai iwe contemplated 

her cpmi^Oh , aSa of .ifae most artless 

distress. ^ Irc* 6{ delicate despair. 

Niohe, at Jpia^cttlarly neat, dust- 

coloured^ beige gown^ whli^ a fifll white silk waistcoat 
to it 1 

‘ You know, Saca,' she said, mournfully, * if you have 
not complete confidence in that little French doctor — 
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1k) looks dreadfully young, though ke so fat — I will 
telegraph to Baird aad tel^ hiW' to'come out/ 

^What insapij^!’ cned Madame Jacpbini. V;. \ 

^He couid bross by the night boat, and '6^, Here to- 
morrow evening. And I should feel so ihuch ^ if he 
saw you/ . * ^ . 

Miss Crookenden*s breath caught in a really piteous 
way, whhe she furtively dabbed the small square of 
embroidered cambric she held in one hand against her 
eyes, ' ‘ ’ 

* And ,pray what fee do you suppose Baird would ask 
for stepping out here just to tCll me to take blue pill ? ^ 
inquired Madame Jacobini, not without irony. - 

'Ohl Tm^^sure I doiVt know. But what does mpney 
matter, Sara, when health is at stake ? , And 1 naven^t 
been verjr extravagant this year. And Uncle Kent wrote 
and told me, just before we started— you remember? 
— some more had been paid in. And it wouldn't be 
possible to spend it better than in securing your comfort, 
Sara, and— and perhaps saving your life/ — The picture 
conjured up by her last words so overcame Miss Crooken- 
den th^it she began to cry in good earnest. — 'It would 
be too horrible to think we hadn’t done everything 
that could; and if anything happened to you what 
should I do ? oh 1 what should 1 do without ' 

'But, my precious child — for goodness' sake don't 
make yourself so unhappy, Mary.' — Madame Jacobini 
leaned /forward, and possessed herself of one of the 
girl's pretty hands. — 'It is liver, I tell you. Liver, 
liver, liver,' she repeated, in a rising scale of e^phasi.s. 
' Why, this attack is nothing I In old days I have 
sung, at concerts — with Jacobini, poor dear creature, 
conducting too in a state of nervous irritability that was 
.'dimply appalling — when I was so giddy th.6 .notes on 
my music she’et hopped up and down ihey were 
on wires. EvOiy thing turned addled-egg' cblfour. The 
faces of the aadiepce^' Fete like ;an '.enqrmpus bed of 
autumn cabbages — every/conceivabfe shade k)f 'green and 
yellow. And when I went back into the artistes' room 
1 fainted dead away, and frightened the soprano ncarl 
into fits. And yet did 1 die?' she added, with a litl' 
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grimace. ^ Not a bit of it. Depend upon it, Mary, we 
skinny scare-crows of^ women, with^ big mouths, are un- 
commonly tongh. We take a \St pf killing,' 

Miss Crookenden could not help smiling. But she did 
so reluctantly. 

' I don't believe ^ in foreign doctors,’ she remarked. 

' They are so rough. They are not sympathetic, and 
they don't keep Ihcir nails clean — at least M. Baraty 
doesn’t. He may give 3 ^ou all sorts of horrible wrong 
drugs ' 

* Because his nails arc dirty ? ' interrupted Madame 
Jacobini. 

'No, of course not, but ’ 

' ' Byt nothing,' interrupted the elder lady again. ' In 
the long run he will give me just precisely what I tell 
him to give me. Why, that is what every sensible 
person calls in a doctor for — to ccniirm their own opinion, 
and prescribe the medicine they have a fancy to take. 
1 know exactly what is the matter with me. The attack 
has been coming on for the last week. I must have got 
a chill tlie day we were at Thonon with your aunt and 
what you profanely call the Chosen People. Perhaps, 
dear Mrs. Crookenden's extreme coolness of demeanour 
gave me a chill — very possibly. Her neighbourhood is 
extremely^uggcstive of that of a large patent refrigerator. 
1 was conscious of feeling quite poorly before the after- 
noon was 'over. But at the jime 1 put it down to L’ 
spleen , — active irritation induced by the manceuvrings of 
Lady AJicia Winterbotham in respect of poor Lancelot.* 

Madame Jacobini looked hard at Miss Crookenden as 
she concluded those remarks. But the young lady re- 
mained, to all appearance, entirely indifferent 

' Violet Winterbotham is really veiy nice/ she said. 
' She has a lovely mouth. She inherits that from her 
mother. A]il|he Qiiayles have lovely mouths. Even Lady 
Louisa Barking, *svhQ is as " biled icafow ” unto me, a dish 
I pre-eminently dotf t . " haplcer has a lovely mouth.’ 

' Ch ! has she ? ' exclaihied IMadame Jacobini. She 
I los( d her eyes, and leaned back against the square, 
squiishy pillows with a wide smile, followed by a yawn 
of propoitional dimensions. ' Has she ? ’ she repeated. 
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There was a silence of some duration. At last Miss 
Crookcnden rose from her seat on the side, of tlie bed. 
She shook herself gently, ^getting her dust-coloured skirts 
into place, stooped down and smootlied the bow on her 
left shoe, which was slightly crumpled. — ' You really 
won't let me telegraph for Baird, then ? * she asked. 

* Good gracious, no I ' cried Jdadame Jacobini^ opening 
her eyes again. ' Certainly not. In a day or two I shall 
be perfectly well. If it w^as not for your being alone, I 
believe I should rather enjoy myself here. Bed is a blessed 
refuge. To get this unexpected holiday from dressing, 
and posing, and being agreeable, and making the best of 
oneself generally, as a self-respecting woman must — oh, 
it’s a prodigious relief I But ‘it really is annoying,' she 
continued, ' that I should be laid up just now, when tlie 
Frank Lorimers are gone. If Mrs. Frank had been here I 
could have laid in bed with an easy mind. But I don't in 
the least like your having nobody but Chloe to look after 
you.' 

* Chloe will look after you, not me, please, Sara. I 
have not the smallest intention of your being left to the 
tender mercies of that harumscarum French chambermaid.' 

* But you can't sit in-doors all day, my dear child.' 

* Of course not,' answered the other. ' I shall go out. 
I shall walk. I shall sketch. I shall be very indepAi- 
dent. It will be extremely amusing.' 

' But, my dear, you c&n't go wandering about alone 
here. To begin with you would feel very uncomfortable, 
not having an idea how to take care of yourself. And 
to go on with, we should have half the, young men in St. 
Michel-les-Bains darling after ymu, with Mr. Aldham at 
their head.' 

Mary drew herself up. 

* Mr. Aldham is not fhe sort of person who dangles,' 
she observed,, laying a contemptuous stress oh the final 
word. 

'No; 1 must own, I don't believe he is,' the eldei 
woman responded, quickly.^ — Her indomitable honesty 
frequently compelled her to eat^up her own words thus. 
She closed her eyes again, and folded her thin hands on 
the sheet. — ' I don't care very ardchtly about him, you 
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know, Maiy. Those very priestly yopng gentlemen make mt* 
a trifle nervous* I 4ie greater part of thcii 

saintliness take off with \lieir long black coats.* 

^Wheii Wc Ww Mr. Aldham yesterday he was in flaji- 
nels/ put. iit Miss Crookenden. 

' Only part of him. It was an ingenious compromise 
between the world and .the Church. Remember that 
hideous stock and the high black waistcoa|^, The yoke 
was still about his neck/ — Madame Japobini yawned ^ain. 

-•^No/ she went on; Hhcy do seem to me rather un- 
natural. A man should not be too obviously good* It is 
an infringement of our rights, and reverses the proper 
position of men and women. I'he woman ought always 
to be the better of the two. It apj)ears to me that is just 
what bhe is made for. And then these young clergymen 
generally end by going over to Rome — they are Jesuits at 
licart, every man jack of thc'in 1 * 

am sure Mr. Aldbairi is not a Jesuit at heart/ said 
Miss Crookenden. 

^And I have often remarked/ Madame Jacobini con- 
tinued, relentlessly, 'that these super-cxrcllent, saintly 
people, who are always tracking up asceticism and self- 
deniai, and who give' one the impressiou they are only lit 
to associate with the angels, and have cronSequently the 
ri^t to be slightly contemptuous towards us lay wretches 
with all our solicitude over nianying and giving in mar- 
riage, usually end by liaving nOt only a wife but an enor- 
uiousTamily themselves.* ^ ^ 

' Ifcally, ^ara, X don*t think we need go into that/ Mai y 
exclaimed. ‘ 

A little struggle tool|i?place in her. between offence and 
aOectioil, -She wished Sara ’woulff nOt;" ^y w^hat was 
iiiconygnient. She wished paiticularly she would not do 
so when she was ill, and it was consequently impossible tc 
be comfortably offended 'With her. It seemed like taking 
an unfair advantage, of the situation4~Mf you are sure 
you don't want me, V think Til go out for a walk/ she 
said, abruptly. Sho moved away to the door. 

Madame Jacobini lay^watching the girl, shading her 
eyes with one -hand. Her bright, plain fece wore an 
expression of rather ‘puzzled amtisenient 
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'Mary/ she called out Suddenly, am a disgusting 
coward.' // . ' ^ / , 

Miss Crookend'on loolce:k back, her hx^d ' on the door 
handle. . ' ’ ^ 

' Really P she ^id, "^Then you know youi^ejf better 
than I know you.' ^ . 

Madame Jacobini made a little grimace. 

^ Don’t he angry, my dear ; and come here, please. I want 
to speak to you. f have had something on my mirid-for tJie 
last three weeks, and it has helped to make me bilious., I 
knew I ought to admonish you. What do you keep me for, 
except to admonish you now and again ? And I Have not 
had the moral courage to speak out and have done with it.' 

Mary, caiT)dng her head rather high, came slowly back 
across the shining parquet floor, and stood at the bottom 
of the bed. 

* If you arc going to tell me something disagreeable, 
pray tell it me at once/ she Sciid, calmly. 

Madame Jacobini laughed a little. 

^ You arc inimitable/ she exclaimed. ‘Yes, it i| disa- 
greeable, and we had betu*r get it over as quickly as may 
be.“^"-My dear, then, do you know' you are rather cruel to 
that unhappy j^oung Jesuit ? One day you are mild, and 
dcferentiaii full of appropriate enthusiasm, and those 
pietty eyes of yours look unutterable things. The poor 
creature treads on air. Next day you are as pi^ud as 
Lucifer — ^give him the cold shoulder in the most open and 
ostentatious way. He sinks beneath a sea of lead — or 
would do so if his self-esteem didn't act cork-jacket and 
k^‘^p him afloat. Now, I hold that flirtin|;, in moderation, 
i<s as natural at one time of life as measles at another. All 
the same I do not think it is quite right to go on first 
blowing hot and then cold, in this way. You indw my 
opinion of him. , - He is altogether too irreproaebaWe for 
my taste. Stilly fair plays a jewel, Mary, and uq, woman, 
if a man is genuinely in love with her, ougbi to it^Se him 
as naughty chfldi^ do |i; mouse With t stnpg tc its leg; 
do you think she oUgJit ? ^ / 

Miss Crookendert gave a little shudder. , 

'Was that pity for the mouse or tbe&jman?' asked 
Madame Jacobini, quickly. 
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* Oh ! the mouse',' the" young lady answered. * I wish 
you would not make use of such illustrations, Sara. I 
can’t bear to think of creatures being hurt/ 

* I don’t dictate ; I don't even advise ; 1 only state the 
case,’ Madame Jacobini said, spreading out her bands. * If 
you don't intend accept him, don't let him propose. 
With a little honest effort you can easily show^him that 
w'^on’t do. If you do intend to accept him, don't plague 
him. He is not all sweetness and light. He has a long 
memoi*y. He is one of those immaculate persons whom 
it is particularly unwise to irritate.' 

Miss Crookendcii's lofty demeanour had suffered con- 
siderable modification during the progress of this conver- 
sation. She came round to the bed-side, straightened out 
the edge of the sheet, and administered sundry pokes to 
the squashy pillow.s, bending down meanwhile over her 
friend. ^ Sara, do you think 1 hav^e behaved very badly ? ’ 
she asked, 

* I think you had better know your own mind.' 

^ But my mind changes,' said Miss Crookenden, plain- 
tively. 

Madame Jacobini smiled, and patted her cheek. ' You 
must not let it change, my dear. You can be obstinate 
enough, you know, wlien you like.' 

The girl wiped lier eyes, laughing rather tremulously. 

‘ Oh 1 hang all the lovers,’ she said. * I don’t want 
them. Why, in the name of all that’s tiresome, should 
they want me V 1 want to be a d('lightful little old maid 
like Miss Aldhajji, and paint great pictures.’ 

* Wliut a logical combination of desires 1* cried Madame 

Jacobini. Mf you are^ .a delightful little old maid like 
Miss Aldham, ^ never paint great 

pictures. And if great pictures, you will 

vciy certainly not end as an^ fe maid of Miss Aldham's 
j^attern. Extremes meet, but nS^tremes of that sort. 
The two tilings are incompatiblfll To one or other you 
must wave a long fai^well, my deai’^V 

'But you don't really think yoU|||^ dangerously ill, 
Sara ? * 

* Good graaous, no ! of course not||^ 

Mary wiped her again, hastily. 
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‘ 1 feei foolish/ she said. ' I fivill go put for a walk.’ 
When Madame Jacobin! was aione she^ shut her eyes, 
wliilc her thin, nervous fin£f(?rs pefibrmed a rapid fantasia 
on til*' smooth "ipace of the turned-dowji jiheet. \ 

‘ Deal- me/ iie said, ' what a hatefully fiead-^ch^ thing 
It is to do one's duty I I wish that good youth was at 
Jericho, high waistcoat, angtdic face, and all the rti^t of it. 
And there in addition, to-night our poor, devoted Lancelot 
arrives here/. 


ClIAPTl R 11. 

B':hind, lihe^an indented coast-line, running out in cape 
aiui headla^nd, sweeping back in inlet and bay, the edge of 
the pine woods. Below, at the bottom of the great cup 
fcjrnied by the surrounding bills, St. Michel-les-Bains, 
looking Jrom this over-hanging height .like- a child’s toy 
town set out on a green table-cloth. Peeping over the 
i’arther riiti of the cup, above a range of pink-grey crags, 
like the whke-hcaded Jrost giants of Scandinavian legend, 
out-lying pinnades’ahd spires of Mont Blanc. All around, 
the grass of th^^'Alpine pasture splashed with flowers,* 
cici oss which flights of swallow-tail butterflies — vigorous, 
broad- winged,^ triumphant creatures, clothed in splendour 
i i' iridescent purple and pale gold — chased each other, 
and whirled upward, in wild Bacchic dance or ,riotous 
courlshipi high in mid-air. . 

riie sun was $o hot that Colthurst, lying on the grass, 
could feel exactly where the shifting shadow of toe pines 
behind ‘ him ended, as the sunshine began to <;reep up 
towards hte Ichee^. He was just pleasantly tired. For the 
last three' days had 'been tramping through fine 
country lying south and west of the Rhone VaUeji The 
two lads, who steted as guides and carried his and his 
companion's modest^ baggage, had disappeared dbwn the 
zig-zag path, bordered by barberry bushes thick with scar- 
let fruit, leaaing to St. Michel. 'I’hey shouted, and sang, 
and yudedlcd as they, ran, .ctumblipg down the sharp 
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riesrcnt. TJicir loud, % open-throated music was not 
supremely harmonious, perhaps; hut there was an un- 
tamed gaiety in it, 15orn of strong exertion and the 
freedom and enchantment of these mountain pasimcs, 
which Colthurst found very inspiring, as it came to him 
on the eager breeze that played \ipon his face and then 
washed away through the branches of the- innumcuLhle 
pine-trees behind him. 

Coltliurst was taking a holiday. He had been idle for 
three weeks. This was the first three weeks' idlene ss, 
save the dreary, enforced idleness of illness, he had known 
since he w^as quite a small* 1 do not say his holiday 

had been a period of uninterrupted bliss; but, on ihc 
whole, pleasuics had far exceeded annoyances during tlu- 
course of it. 'I'he latter had been petty, the former solid, 
and Colthurst felt well. 'Fhat small word holds a vast 
amount of meaning for some of us. Colthurst was among 
the unfortunates who have sounded the greatness of ils 
meaning. His nerves had grown steady; his vexatious 
inclination to stammer liad, Lonsec|uently, lessened for thi 
time. The rage of living poss<‘sscd him in all its delicious 
fierceness as he lay on the warni gi-ass of the green alj), 
axnong the gentians, and salvias, and queer, tall, toad- 
colourcd mountain thistles. His b'ain was quick with 
thoughts. He had a great dettaaninatioo of words to the 
mouth. In short, Colthurst, according to his own fashioji, 
\vas happy. He was ready to go forward along the^ road 
of life, not regretfully dcspei^te to go back. 

^ Don't talk to me about beauty as if it was a thing by 
itself, a quantity measurable, ponderable, producible or 
removable at will,' he was sa^nng, * as if it could be laid 
on, as a cabinet-maker lays on a veneer of precious wood 
over a plain deal surface; as if it could be bought and 
sold) taken hold of, carried about ; as if you^ could put 
your finger on it and say, Here it is; or on the absciut 
of it, and say, Here it is not. That is a -horribly gioss, 
carnal conceptioi. of. it Beauty is a spirit, and they that 
worship it must worship it in spirit and in truth — speciall^ 
in truth, not in shams, and delusions, and pretences, and 
fashions, and afiectatious, which are prcciselv that in 
the inajiiritN always have worshipped it, and always 
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will worphip it, I suppose, human nature being wliat it is, 
protest as ojie may. Beauty is the same yestercla}'*, to-day, 
and for ever; and yet it ir always changing, shifting, 
showing you a fresh face, revealing itself anew. It is 
endlessly stable' and endlessly fertile. It infonns all things, 
and vet, in a sense, is nothing. You apprehend it more 
with your intellect than with your eyes. And that is what 
English people persistently refuse to understand. They 
are ruining their stage, as they have already ruined their 
pii'tiire-galleries, by the besotted belief that intellect hAs 
nothing to do' with it; that beauty— which is only another 
word for art — begins and ends with an appeal to the eyes. 
W'e English plume ourselves on our respectability and 
d(‘('ency, on’ avoiding the quagmire of sensuousness into 
whi< h other nat^ns fall. Only look at the walls of our 
rxiiibitions, look at the utisc-ai-scene of our thc^atres 1 I 
declare J believe we are the most sensuous nation on. the 
fat e of the earth. 'Eho appeal is alway.s to the eye, and 
to what are called the domestic aftections. And the 
domestic affections are the biggest shams out. Legalized 
sonsuousness — that is what the domestic affections amount 
to if you run them to earth.' 

Colthurst delivered himself of this tirade with much 
vehemence, leaning on his elbow, pulling now and again, 
ill a neatly violent sort of way, at some long jointed 
grasses growing near him — biting at the white, soft 
-t^ ms when he had wrenched them from tlieir envelope, 
and then flinging away the feathery heads of flower. 

Mr. Barwell, assistant-master of the Connop Trust Art 
S('hool, sitting beside him— his spare, Don Quix^ote-likc 
frame doubled together, his hands clasped about his knees 
-listened in silent wonder. He was conscious of receiving 
a series of small electric shocks during the course of the 
conversation of which the above is a fragment. Ever 
since he had first encountered James ColthurSt, at the 
hotel at Aigle, about a week ago, a sense of almost reck- 
less adventure had been upon him. He had lived in a 
condition of repressed excitement, which, in combination 
with the flies — they abound in the Rhone Valley — had 
seriously broken his rest of a night. This estimable man, 
of over fifty, was as fluttered, as anxiously, doubtfully 

K 2 
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jubilant, as a snialj schoolboy out of bounds, at finding 
himself ia tlie corbww Jbe n^ng painter. 

Mr, Bdny^l no particular 

back td ifif- a noW which* 

aquiline,, but which his enemies^had hi possessed any, 
which I . cannot believe he did, btiing die. most invincibly 
inoffensive of men — would probably have, likened to the 
beak df the parrot rather thaa that of the eagle; and a 
large axtiount of sparse, wavy, grey-white whisker. It 
may be added that he belonged to that charming order of 
persons — to be found, let it be said, to the honour of 
humanity, in all departments of art — whp, With iKjtniirable 
self-abnegation, are willing to play not second, bqt tvventy- 
speond fiddle, if needs be, to their more ^strious brother 
artists all their lives long — the John Baj^ts of evei^-day 
liife, for ever pointing the crowd to one greater than fheni- 
whose way they prepaj*e without, a trace of Onvy. 

Mr. Harwell had an unlimited reverence fpr genius. It 
awed i» 3 nd, in a sense, intoxicated him. Geniua might 
exhibit itself under many difterent forms. , Between these 
forn^ he did not aspire to discriminate, >vhh any rash 
placfeg of higher and lower, on the stren'g^ of his own 
private judgment. He had, of course, heard James Colt- 
hurst’s work much discussed, during the last. few months, 
by .people interested in artistic questions. iJe had even 
ited the privilege of hearing the well-known Royal Acade- 
mician who presided over the Connop 'I'rust School. deliver 
j tdgment on the subject. 

an innovator/ that gentleman had sait^ * and 
icgards many of our cherished traditiojis yery.iirevCrently. 

1 consider his principles, so far as 1 can pretj^d to appre- 
hend them, as erroneous, distinctly jeironeous. ' But he is 
clever^ .undeniably — I had almost j^id. diaf^lically clever.’ 
.'\nd the great man had ended ^ with .a Jltugh, half aj^olo- 
geti<v half .■ ■i;.- 

This Barwell’s 

mihd "ire' principle, yet 

cliabolk iiis chef had hit 

i){f Colthurst exactly^ '.ira&'.deJig^ited him. It gave him 
anc ther opportunity of bo^dng down before the greatness 
of the said c/n/. ft also gave him a convenient phrase 
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behind which to shelter when Colthur^t’s talk alarmed 
him by the agitating exhaust- 

ingly wide horia(^S 4 m 

himself with tljiq" Ifemfeinw that his/pirihg^i^j 
erroneous, and therefore what he said reajiy did^nb^very 
much matter. When the magnetism of ColthurS^$ Strong 
personality, his force and ability, took him by. storm and 
absolutely prostrated him with admiration, he consoled 
himself ftr his apparent weakness by remembering tliat 
his own particular Royal Academician, the head of his 
beloved ^Onnop Trust School, had, after all, admitted that 
chis iconoclastic young painter was diabolically ^ever* 
The phrase was a support to him now, as he sat on the 
fragrant grass of the green alp, watching the darting 
butterflies, . A^in, it proved a most convenient shelter, 
lie ran in behind it, and took breath, so to speak,;*‘when- , 
ever a pause occtirred in the cannonade of C^lthurst's 
conversation. 

The gannonade began again very soon, however, break- 
ing out jn i'athor a new place. 

‘ Beauty lies far deeper than most people are willing to 
suppose. , 4t consists in the true relation of , things to 
themselveia. Everything natural is beautiful.^ 

^ Oh, dear I oh, dear I ’ murmured Mr. Barwcll, mildly, 
under his breathy 

He clasped his knees still tighter with his hands.| and, 
1 ) 3 ^ raising his feet ti})-toe and then dropping his h^els to 
the grouujl again, communicated a gentle see-saw laotion 
to his doubled up person. He really had to let off steam 

somehow.V^ 

‘ Yes, Cohhurst asserted * Every action, ex- 

pression, aspect, r^htiv understood, is beautiful, in ‘far 
as it is spontaneous Xu J according to nature. ;And by that 
I don’t only mean hature groomed, and cubbed down, .and 
in a prize animat at, « 4 >how. 

1 am not going? to' apy mythic my 

beauty — not to itfid 

‘ You acknowledge th^*aStiquea9;, the basis of iUbtruc- 
tion, surely ? ' gasped Mr. Biarwflt. • ' 

‘ No, not as the basis— most emphatically not as the 
basis. That is getting hold of quite the wrong end of the 
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Stick. Work towards perfection, if you like — if you can 
— if perfect on exists. But to begin with it and work 
back from i^isA ^elf-tevidenf ! -should say, con- 

trary to all imown laws of development, By setting your 
students do\ opposite to those faultless marble impossi- 
bilities you c.-eate a false standard in their minds. Nature 
does not com ^ up to that standard ; consequently, when 
you show th- mi nature, they despise her. Le ntkux cst 
rennemi da bu n. Nature is the good ; it is an impiety, as 
well as a stupi lity, to discredit her by filling your students’ 
minds with di ^ams of a non-existent better. The very 
best life model you can get looks defective after the 
Apollos, and V muses, and all those other ill-conductcd 
classic divinities whom it is customary to make such fre e 
use of in the ca k ation of English 5 mnth. The final 
measure must ahvays be Nature. Why not send your 
students^ to her a*- once? Why use lies, in short, as a 
preface to the truth ? And why be afraid to take the truth 
as a wholf ? — I find Nature is full of imperfection, failuiT, 
pain, of irony, and of humour of a very broad literal kind. 
Well, I accept her unhappy and malign aspects as just 
as true as her liappy and benign ones. After a tremendous 
struggle, we have come to understand, thanks chiefly to 
Turuci" and Constable — some of the younger men are 
beginning already to forget or ignore th^ lesson, though, 
I am afraid — that rain, and storm, and cloud are at hast 
as beautiful as clear sky and sunshine, the elements at 
war as beautiful as the elements at peace. Well, I want 
to cany that understanding farther and deeper, I w ant 
to shdiV tliat, if intelligently looked at, poverty, disease, 
sorrow, decay, death, sin — ^yes, I am not much afraid of 
the word— are ideally beautiful too, pafiit^^le too, intrin- 
sically and eaduringly poetic/ ^ 

Mr. Barwell see-saw^d in a kind df ?n|ld desperation. 
1 le was terrified and yet fascinated. : > 

^Oh, dear! oh^,dcarI’ he said again; ‘but this is 
revolutionary, Mr‘ Colthurst Where would not such \ iew s 
lead t#? They are revolutionary, positively revolutionai v.’ 

Colilmrst threw awray bitten grass stem, pushed his 
moustache up from his lip, w^hile a curiously fanatical 
gleam came into his* eyes. 
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\‘\nd why not?’ he asked. ^ Has it never occurred 
to you what a lovely thing revolution is — La Revolution — 
she, the person, the ^pitit, ihe Bpust,. am not 

sure which — who wipes ot the dust, and .makes the rusty 
wheels turn .again, and sweeps away dead ideas, apd- brings 
forth living' ones ; that persistent enemy of stagnation, 
without whos^broom and dust-pan human affair^ . would 
he smothered by refuse and cobwebs and eaten out by 
dry-rot ? I don’t paint allegorical pictures, you know ; 
but if I were ever delude d enough to attempt one, I 
would try to put Revolution worthily on canvas, in her 
blood-red robe, holding a scourge in lier hand. She is a 
divinity much more to my taste than* smirking, marble 
A polios, or even Raffaelcsque Madonnas, dressed, parrot- 
lik(', in half the colours of the rainbow.’ 

The assistant master of the Connop Trust School could 
not help it, he groaned as he sat in the shadow of the 
|)in(‘s, "among the gentians, and salvias, and swallow-tail 
butterflies. Faust, before his transformation, must have 
.sulTcred just such very uj)setting moments whilst listening 
to Mephistophelcs' surprising suggestions in the philoso- 
phy of life. Had he not, indeed, possessed the Royal 
Academician’s consolatory phrase to shelter behind during 
the pauses, I fear the good man would hardly have been 
able to retain any degree of mental or moral equilibrium 
at all. 

Humour, fortunately, entirely refuses to run in couples 
with tail-talk. The groan amused Colthurst, and his sense 
of the slight absurdity of the situation steadied him. 
Deference and admiration were new and very pleasant to 
him, particularly when they came from men older than 
himself. The lionizing to which certain circles of society 
had subjected him during the past three months had been 
far from agreeable t6 him. But for your lionship to be 
attended* by one feithful^ and profoundly impress^ jackal 
IS a totally different thing from your lionship. bein^ stared 
at by a crowd pf the professional si^t-seers of whom 
' ( ciety is so largely compo^d. Colthurst liked his jackal 
— Wcis flattered, touched even, by the creature’s attentions. 
He would have regretted extremely driving it away by the 
loudness of his roaring — though, 1 am afraid, he dearly 
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liked roaripg too, aj^id took up his parable 

again, therefore, iij'.Sii altogether humbler and less aggres- 
sive stram, /; , ' . c ' 1'. 

* It is ^ very well for me to t^^.about Revolution/ h(‘ 

said ; / hiiPt* Shall never make one.' Tliat is emphatically 
a game it takes two to play at — a public to listen and 
follow, as well as leaders to show the way. the present 
case there is no public ready to listen — except s/or a 
minute or two, out of passing curiosity—still less ready 
to follow. The public only listens willingly to those who 
prophesy $iT:ooth things, who coax and it, - and 
assure it tliat its worship of the domestic '^teSSus, is the 
last word of ethics, and religion, and art. The very last 
thing the public desires is to be asked ^o use its brains, 
or,{to have <he stability of its favourite idols called in 
quj?^tipn. It is the fashion to look at my pictures just 
nov^ ; so the public pays its shilling and goes and looks 
at them. But what does it make' of them ? Nothing. 
Empty it comes. Empty it goes away.^ . * 

Colthurst raised himself into a sitting positii^n,' renting 
his hands on the grass on either side of him.. 

' OliTit^is sickening,* he exclaimed. * Sometimes it 
makes me laugh, sometimes it makes me mad, when 1 
think how miserably little my pictures mean tO other 
people, as compared with what they mean to me.* ,, 

^.Np dpubt,* Mr. Barwell said, relieved at being able to 
agree for once. *But that 1 suppose is the fate of every 
artist, in a degree. And yet 1 think you rathei' under- 
estimate the intelligence of the public, Mr. Colthurst, if 
you win h^rdon my saying so. In regard to The Road 
to Ruiii/' for instance, I don’t say the publii^ has /grasped 
your meaning to the full, still -r" ^ 

* ** The Road to Ruin ” 1 * Colthurst broke in; glancing 

sharply/ suspiciously at his companion. —But the egression 
of that gentleman’s countenance^^ guileless, civil, en- 
tirely are , qmte went on, 

^laniiuering%id!T^li/b| his word-^ 

c|nirkly to get them i^Jd p-pub1ir, even allow - 

ing liat I uiHier-esti^^^ its intclli^nce, certainly has not 
i;ra^ped al^ my mt^iiing! It would have been consider- 
ably astou.'shcd and ‘ frightened if it had. The p-picture 
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meant very much to me. It, meant nothing less than 
salvation or 47dami;atJon. Fir^t one, „then the otiicr. 
Now it m-incans— wh3?;i ggod Lofd.l V - - r ^ ■ 

Colthurst sprj^ng to his feet with — so ,much- 

I)erturbed Mr. Barvvell — kind of siletit and 

then stood cimiously still. ' 

Out of the pine-wood on the left comes the bridle-path 
Iradiug, down to St. Michcl-les-Bains. For A' couple of 
hundred yards it skirts the "edge of the pasture, and then 
turns abruptly down over the hill-sidc, among the barberry 
bushes. . Along this path came Miss CrookendSi ;and 
Cyprian Aldham. They were talking, talking toO 'ekrnestly 
to sensible of the presence of the two spectators, pn 
the other^ide of the pasture, in the shadow of the pines. 
Half-way along the path Mary Crookenden stopped, and 
stood holding her hat on with one hand, her graceful 
figure-^putlincd against the vast panorama of distant hill- 
side, mountain, and crag — distinct and bright in the strong 
sunshine. , Aldham — Colthurst knew him again, notwith- 
standing^is flannels — waited beside her. lie was talking 
still. Apparently what he said did not quite meet with 
Miss Crookenden^s approval. She turned away, and walked 
on along the path. Then at the top of the Iiill it would 
seem she repented. She paused among the scarlet-fruited, 
barberry bushes, making a prctt\^ picture in her light gown 
and big white hat. Aldham rejoined her. Together they 
disappeared down the steep descent. ‘ ^ " 

Colthurst*s hand had clutched at something in the breast 
pocket of his jacket. He kept it there as he sat down on 
the grass again. • 

' That young lady and gentleman are spending , a very 
agreeable mornfng, I fancy,' Mr. Barwell remarked, with 
a touch of gentle irony. ' - > . . - i . 

The good man.liked to see Iwers. He affected:to smile 
at their follies',.. Jie really envied' them their not a 
little. Tw 5 ‘ lekh;- 'highi-nQ^ed Miss id 'a .small 

srini-detached af..llampst^d, fluted incomes 

did not exceed seventy.'jwmids^ year, and 

would continue to render, Iovji'‘and rhsuriage impossihk 
for him. So Mr. lianvell contented himself with tlio 
labours of the Connop Trust School, and admiration of 
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the works and ways of his own particular Royal Acadr- 
mician He civilly, but firmly, these many years, had 
requested sentiment to kee|) hfr distance. But sentiment 
was not always as obligingly obedient as she might have 
been. On the present occasion she gave t drag at the 
excellent wder^master’s heart-strings, which caused him 
more than otle twinge of delicate pain. And somehow 
those twinges of pain made him regain his self-possession. 
Colthurst's strange, violent pef^onality ceased to dominate 
Inm. Mr. Barwelb made a return upon himself. He 
voluntarily took off the distorting, exaggerating, monster- 
revealing spectacles through which the youngef man had 
insisted upon his looking at the universe ; and regarded it 
once more, just simply and naturally, with his own kindly, 
modest eyes — eyes focus.sed to see the good and be dim to 
the evil ; focussed to accept aiK^malics ; focussed not to 
peer too deep or perceive too clearly, or range in vision 
too far. It is no mean happiness to be seated in the mean, 
says the maxim. All excess brings sorrow and disaster ; 
even excess of talent, even excess of truth itself^ 

And yet 1 vcntui*c to doubt wliethcr Mr. Barwdfs return 
upon himself waS voluntary, after all ; w^hethcr Colthurst 
had not unconsciously withdrawn his influence, rather 
than Mr. Barwcll consciously emancipated himself from 
that influence. 

* Now it m-means b-both,' Colthurst repeated to himself, 
finishing off his broken sentence, his eyes fixed on the 
spot where the path turns so abruptly down over the hill- 
side — ^ both, both — as you look at it from one side or the 
other, heaven or hell' He put his fingers inside his shirt- 
collar, and wrenched it outward. — 'Don't you think it is 
about time we went on to St. Michel, and got , some food,’ 
he asktd, 'an<J found out what thpse .shouting boys have 
(lone with out lugga^ ? ' . , • 

" ' ^ i ^ 

' ' CHAPTJSflf llL 

Miss Crookl'nden came in very late for luncheon. At the 
stair-hcad of the Ii6tcl et Pension Chabaud the statucscjuc 
colound woman, her dusky, splay-featured countenance 
.sharjK'ncd by anxiety,* stood w-aitingrto receive her. 
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* Dc Lord be praised for de sight of you, Miss Mary, 
darlin'!’ she broke out, -volubly. 'Where you bin gone 
dis long time all alone ? ^oor Auntie Chloe's looked out 
of de window, up de street andjlown de street^ till her ole 
eyes were smarting with watching for you/ 

' Oh, I lost my way, and have wandered out of the old 
world into a new one since I left you this morning/ Miss 
Crookenden answered, pulling off her hat and gloves and 
giving them to her nurse. ' I had no end of bother in 
finding my way home again. ^ — The girl's smile was rather 
wan. She went languidly along the wide passage and into 
her own room. She sat down on the nearest ch^ir. — ' In 
fact, I’m not quite sure I have found my way home even 
now., Take off my boots, auntie, if you love me, this very 
minute. How’s Madame Jacobini ? ’ 

' Oh, she’s doin’ w^dl enough ! ’ 

The ex-slavc’s allegiance to her young mistress’s duenna 
was of a mitigated and iiitermittent description. She 
possessed the high respect for social standing commoq to 
her race; 'Ma’am Jacobini only a music-tcachcr,' she 
would mumble to hci-self with a fine flavour of contempt, 
whenever that lady happened to displease her, or w^hen — 
as on the present occasion — Miss Crookenden’s affectionate 
solicitude aroused her jealousy. Now, as she squatted on 
the floor, unlacing the girl's boots, she grumbled out — 

' I’m thinking Ma’am Jacobini ’ll he ’bliged to find servants 
of her "^own to tend her if she’s gwine to keep her bod. 
Chloe’s not gwdne to 'low de chile she loves better’ll any- 
thing else in de length and breadth of dis sinful ole earth 
to -go wandering around alone, and coming in*looking as 
white as de snow on de top of de mountains. You’ve 
just bin and tired yourself to death, honey.’ 

Miss Crookenden leaned back in her chair, h^r hands 
hanging by her sides, her pretty feet reposing in the old 
woman’s lap, and answered in the same tone of rather 
melancholy playfulness — 'You^seeit is a verplong jour- 
ney from one world to another between ten o’clock and 
two, auntie. I am bound to b^*' tired after it, and to feel 
a little limp. But I shall not take such a journey again 
for seven whole months,’ she added. 'Think of that, 
auntie— mot for scvciii whole months.’ 



^ Dc chile's light-headed, V m\irmured the old woman, 
peeling up over the ^ 

' No, the : child IS .only 'i, little '^eayy-hearted. My 
I);iticnce, me, Chloe/-med Miss tllrookmden,, with a sudden 
jcvivaJ- of 'ahfmatiojri/ ^ what a monstrously Von blesoinc 
world it is rV * ,, , ■ 

^ Chloe's patient, animal-like eyes gazed up. in doting; 
c|iicstioning fondness. Then she fell to rubbing the soles 
( f the girl's feet as she held them in her large brown 
hands, ' ./ 

Mt often s 'pears to me/ she said, musing, /d^ , best 
prayer for all of us, dc young as well as de aged,^ for 
dc Lord to please to make up dc number of His ele^t and 
hasten His coming. Dat's de only sartin cure de 
troubles of dis yeah world, Miss Mary, darling. 1 !iow 
cle judgment-day '11 be de brightest day dat ever dawned 
for a mighty 'mount of folks down yeah.' — The ruW^ng 
c eased abruptly . — * Why, if dcr isn't a little hole in dei to^ 
of your stocking, honey ! ' / 

* There must be holes in somebody’s stockings/ Miss 
(‘rookenden rejoined, in a tone of somewhat discouraged 
jdiilosophy. 

* But not in yours/ the old woman said, with decision. 
* Let Chloe, put you on another pair, and get 'you your 
white ^ilk wrapper, and you lie down on de sofh and 
cat de leastes little bit of chicken, and go to^ slefp till 
tea-time/ 

These' suggestions were not, it must be owned, wholly 
unattractive to the young lady. The ' leastes little bj^t of 
chicken/ foHowed by slumber, appealed to her as, a .more 
hasibLLatid less agitating remedy for her pr^.sent ex- 
haustioh /than;, its apparent alternative^ira feuriVng. nn of 
the Day of Judgment. *’ . r/.L V 

'But Madame Jacobini?' she said. .. ■« * 

‘ Never you trouble about her;; SheVdS&i^W!^' enough. 

Ui' doctor i Ti 

rhe old woiW 5p^; V iy4|7evrdent that 

she, anyhow; the invalid's 

c\ ('nliial icstoratioii to her uSiia) 'health /and viWeity. • 
ihc Hotel et Pension Qiabaiid must have formerly 
I'ccn a country house of considerable pretensions. It 
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stands in a large garden on the, outskirts of the pretty, 
vvarm^ y el low-and- white Savoy, town. , Tradition, indeed, 
reports that it "has the konour^ of- of,feupyii)g the site; 
of a Roman wlla. "Yoi* dotmthstaiidm^., distij)ctl 3 ' 
Christian name, St. Michel-les-Bains 'has irtf'aronia ol 
classic antiquity hanging about it; It pd^sses a Roman 
arch, a good deal- the w^orse for wear, as any one ‘• visiting 
the pt^lic park can testify. An ambitious local arch?eo- 
logist is under the ijlad impression, moreover, that he 
has discovered traces of a temple, probably of Mercury, 
in the stable-yard of M. Garin, diligence proprietor. While 
the indications of Roman baths are so incontestable, that 
the visitors to the Etablisscment Thermal^ when standing 
mournfully ""before their tall glasses of really terrible 
mineral water, may support themselves with the thought 
that they are not alone in their misery. Gentlemen in 
togas, and ladies in flowing robes and sandals, nearly 
two thousand years ago, stood dismally as they are stand- 
ing, hesitated, gulped, retched, even as they do ; and no 
doubt agreed that this liquid horror must be extremely 
efficacious, since it is so unspeakably nasty. 

Miss Crookendcif s sleep did her good. At five o^clock 
she had. a little tea-party under a large mulberry-trpe in 
the garden aforesaid. It was really hot. Caterpillars let 
themselves down by silken threads into the milk>-jug, and 
wasps , irtvaded the honey-pot Yet the tea-party was 
pleasant. Lancelot Crookenden had arrived. His cousin 
was, perh^s, a little surprised at her own gladness at his 
advent 

He .drove up in a small one-horse carriage/ of dimen- 
sions distinctly inadequate to the length of his legs, side 
by side.witlt Si^ond Caillet, the guide — the latter smoking 
a long black pipe with imperturbable compo.4ure and 
holding a couple of ice-axes across his knees. 

St. Micbel ^ not much in tifcch with' Ate ni&rc serious 
side of Alpine 'expcrieirce.- The arriv^.bf handsome 
young Englislfi'ihaii, from a 

series of grandes tfeljiotei into a flutter 

of excitement The. conckrgt'ltx. down .^the steps of the 
little carriage with a flourish, as though receiving royal t\'. 
Madame Chabaud herself, neat, phimp, active, outwardly 
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soft as silk, inwardly- -save where the threc-year-old son 
and heir of the hotise of Was concerned — harder 

than the nether millstone, appeared iii the doorway, head- 
ing a numerous contingent of seg/ants. A German-Swiss 
family, large alike in numbers and in personal proportions, 
leaned out over a balcony on the first flooV to see the 
show. ' A shrill-voiced American child, called out to its 
faded-looking mother, ^ Oh, my, mammah 1 am*t his face a 
colour!’ in perfectly audible accents. And some English 
girls, in ill-fitting ^shirts ^ and short petticoats, stopped in 
the middle of their game of lawn-tennis with the mystic 
words ' Two, love,' on their lips. St. Michel did not pro- 
duce many lawn-tennis-playing young men. They saw 
at a glance this young man must play lawn-tennis mag- 
nificently. But would he play it with them ? Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. Perhaps he might, ' They 
darted and skipped over the coarse sun-scorched graks on 
either side the net with renewed vigour. ' * 

Miss Crookenden was in a slightly sentimental humour. 
She lent herself graciously to the enthusiasm ofThe 
moment. And then it was undeniable that Lancelot looked 
\'ery gallant in his slouched hat and rough mountaineering 
garments, fumbling in his pockets for a most unnecessary 
amount Of coin — he had a natural instinct for over-paying 
-as he stood beside the little carriage. 

‘ Good-bye, Simond,’ he said to the guide, * Take good 
rare of yourself till I come back again. Give my kind 
regards to your wife and those jolly childrenr'when you 
g(!t home. I am awfully sorry this, is our only job together 
for this S(^son/— He took off* his hat with a politeness 
which' moved even the nether-millstone heart ot Madame 
Cliabaud. She felt such a young gentleman woul(^ confer 
splendour on h^ establishment She thanked Heaven 
he had not ^ne to the Hotel des Giimtes Savoie, in 
the market-plac^. It wouM have poisoned hel" with envy. 
— H believe you expect me/ he, said. *My name’s 
Crookenden. I believe sqme ladies who are staying here 
have kindly engaged a foom me.’ ' 

And then all Lancelot’s soul leapt into his quiet eyes, 
lur over the landlady’s plump shoulder.s, farther back in 
the dimness of the hall, he perceived Mary Crookenden, 
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wonderfully fair and distinct, stately even, it seemed to 
him, among this com moii-plaiee company. 

'Y(s, everythingJs seftlrcJiX^nco,’ the young lady said. 

‘ Madame Chabah^ knovi^ ; don't you, Madame Chabaud ? ' 
^ Favfaikmcni^ ntam'selkl Then, shaiply,-^^ Pfmr, 
uioutcz les bagages dc monsieur au nutuem vingt^detixl 
Mt’s awfully good of you, Polly, to come and meet me,’ 
Lancelot said. He followed his cousin out into the garden. 

^llow could I help coming to claim reladonsbip with 
my illustrious cousin before all the admiring throng? It's 
not every day we have a chance of welcoming a hero^ you 
know, Lance, ^ in our family. Come over there into the 
shade. Chloe has ordered tea for us — out of doors, under 
a tree, for a treat, as if we were two good little children 
in pinafores.' 

fo Lancelot’s ears his cousin’s gaiety did not ring quite 
true. Now he saw her in the light, it struck him she -was 
not looking well. She was ‘all eyes,’ as the nursery 
phrase runs. 

^ Mon Dicu^ quel adorable jciine iiouimel^ murmured a 
French lady of an emotional oixler of mind, as the cousins 
pjssed the rustic seat on which she reposed, supported 
by a wicked-looking black poodle and yellow-covered 
novel. ‘// resscmble d ces amours dc gladiateurs qui 
si'gorgent les uns les autres dans le grand tableau de Leon 
l^eyrier, au SalonI ^ 

'Fhe English girls also made their comment. — ‘ Oh I he 
belongs to her, then ! ’ laying gi'eat stress on the second 
pronoun. They began to handle their racquets in a 
dispirited fashion. However well the new-contfer might 
[)lay lawn^tennis, they entertained a sad conviction he was 
not at all likely to play it with them' on the" present 
occasion, ^ ^ 

‘ I’ve had a splendid trip,’ Lanedot said^as he munched 
the crisp rolls. : ‘What an awfully nice mulberry-tree ! 
It’s like an enormous umbrella. Do you often have your 
tea out here, like this^ Ffelly,? — I wish I could have come 
for longer, but my mother made rather a .Worry, don’t you 
know, of my going away from Thonon at all. She said it 
broke up the party. But, you know, between ourselves, it 
was rather slow at Thonon. There was literally nothing 
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don't want 
of them 

se verc?" ^ ^ 


to do. And really the^ wi^re^uch a pack of wonicn. I 
' 3i:.fe^3||£|^^,\yere — three, four, six 
that is a littk‘ 

'Wirtt^rbbtham ,V^ jsaid Miss 

Cro' 6 kehd^|ii'’^tfe a certain decision, " , 

'OKI I 3aire sa 3 ^ Everybody says 40 , sindsp. of course 
she iriust be. There's a fly in , your tea-oup ; 'let me fish 
him out, Pojly. I'm so sorry Madame. JacobKxfs seedy. 
Is ^kldhatn still here ? ' ’ , 

, 'He. goes to-moiTow,’ Miss Crookenden sai*^. bcmdini; 
her head to watch the fly slowly cleaning off' drops of 
sugary tea as it staggered over the table-cloth.* ''lell 
me s<ime more about your mountaineering, Laj^ce.^ 

Sph, fts'was lirst-rate 1 ’ He replied. — It may be noted, 
in pa^ng, that the news of his friend, Cyprian Aldham’s 
impeiSpKl^ means dcpi'cssed Lancelot. 
He boj^,up under it remarkably well.— U vidj^ I , could 
take* jou up a big mountain some day, Polly,* he went 
on. ' 'You would like it You'd make a lot out of it. It’s 
too splendid up there, with the miles of ice and snow,' and 
the shifting cloud. The air makes you feel if you'd 
had a bottle of champagne. And yet somehow, it all ^ 
makes you feel awfully religious too. It's all so- big, and 
solejtm, and strong, you know.' - 0 ?; 

Lancelot .h€ld out his hand for another roll. Mary gavc‘ 
him offc. He didn't know when he had tasted such 
delicious rolls. He didn't know^ when he had been in 
such'Axcellent spirits. A tea-party under the dappled 
shade vpf a mulberry-tree was an invention Jittk short (4 
celestijiii: Laiwelot beamed. ; 

eye. I should be a wonderfully good Tellow if I 

- '^^---pjjQuntain about 

as it is, 

pi^way to his 
t desperation. 

I>ut Miss fly again. 

'There, he's cleaned ms'w&gV'^he said — 'has quite 
unglued tlieni, He’^ wiping his face with his fore-legs in 
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the most fascinating way> now. He can turn his head 
right round, Lance, as if it m #. pivot, find look down 
his own back. Don't you Avish ypu!c6tilijrjppk iow-n your 

, inf '-lief -s ■ i. ^ i- 

ovvnbacK? , • , 

Miss Crookendcn glanced at the young ^:sn^i^;‘y^thout 
raising her head. Her expression was as^gen|le’;^^ 
voice had beep a minute ago, when she told iiinil he was a 
wonderfully goo^ fellow. She smiled at him. Her .sanile 
was full of kindness, of very sincere 'affection/ the 
same it , "Wfis a smile preaching restraint rathw than 
encouragement, ^ 

' Dear old boy, have soTiie more tea ? ' she said ; ^ and 
go on telling me about your mountains.- I like to hear 
about yout mountains — though 1 am always rather riervous 
about yom^i You are careful, Lance ? You're not rash ? ' 

^ Oh, no! Tm not rash.' — Lancelot held his head high 
for a minute. He wanted to get the better of a certain 
shaking of the solid ground of his innermost self— so to 
speak. Then he drank his third cup of tea. A good 
general does not despise details. The minor means, after 
all, generally make or mar success. Lancelot's supreme 
desire^ was not to annoy his cousin, lie would under- 
stand ^nd obey her, even if it were to his own hindi^ce. 
It is .seldcim» I fancy, that any human being thus really 
and practically loves another better than himself. ' 

' Look here, Polly,’ he said, presently : ^ I've just remem- 
bered I got something for you as we were going up 
’-Vsterday morning. It w^'as growing in a Jittje corner of 
l)lack rock^ above a big snow fields just at the beginning 
of the It was rather a nasty place, with a s^ort of 

absence of things in general on both sides of you^^ ivhich 
made you \^pnder, just at first, why on earth,you'd 

ever been -speh a as to come^ Jt seeme^.ratfier:, queer 
to find a flower so far ap. Niee and brave. of the little 
ckap to growiihere all alone, and do his level be^tpl make 
things cheerful ; don’t you ihink so ? I'.. ’ 

Lancelot opened, his silver cigar^c'ase, and 'took . out of 
it a tiny plant of 
llovvcr-bells and round green leaves. 

* Ah 1 what a little darling 1 ’ cried Miss Crookenden. 
She sti^opcd down and looked at it closely as it lay in 

L 
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his open hand. Thji: Jbto^c(6.'^ad the black one were 
very near cheek almost 

the and.Ut for- 

wardjitjiTO&g It into a make of dtiskyrMilid.'^^^ 

^ Do jouMifee it ? ' '"\ ' 

'.Of course I like it. But what becam^ ot^^=belovc( 


'I don't remember. I suppose I threw theih, ^ay, or 
Caillet had them. There — take your flower/ ^blly.' I'm 
so glad you think it pretty. But I wish there had been 
something better to bring you. I wish r clever 

fellow, and then I could put all I saw into yords, and 

plea^ you that way, but ' f “ • 

'pear Lance, you couldn't please me mbr^' thah’ you 
do,' Miss Crookenden said, rather hurriedly.’? 

She looked up, smiling, ‘ T.. • 

/ Vhild. Satan qui entre dans k paradi^V the emotional 
french lady murniiircd just then. From her station on 
the ’ rustic bench she had watched the progress • of the 
little tea-party with the deepest interest. As-sh^spoke 
the poodle curled up his lips, showing all his White teeth 
in. f(;.yicious flash. The voices of the Engtish ^itls came 
plailftively from the tennis-court, accorapanij^ h^ the dull 
srii^T^, smack of the racquets against the flaith^tcovered 
ba||SL^'-Two, love — three, love — fault!' il' wasn't ! 

wa^‘ out of.coui;t ! Three, love^faOll f/they cried. 
M^ty Crookenden looked up smiling;'»7;ftobked up to 
sed^^fthurst’s dark figure coming quickly^iSb^^ds her, 
pa9r%e. tenriisHcourtj past the the 

grihtiMig'^poodle, past a bed of : rajther/^t^i^d crimson 

the sun- 


his 

* Great 

closed hard on 
fairy bells. ^ 


bruising its 
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He rose to his feet, pu^i 
towering above; the 
defensive, 
from Coltht^gtf 
was extrert^K ^S 



ch^. and Waited, 
on the 
^away 
6', ‘she 


She at the 

inanding'^'^pansitioh of his presence, ft' i&ve 

be en diffic&ft’4d-^er a more discouraging receljtlo^’^hkn 
was offcjred tiy these two charming young* peS^^jJust 
then. ^ Cdlthufst perceived that clearly, yet (wifI ^bn 
into the dappled ‘shade of the mulberry-tree. 

' I m-must apologise for intruding upon you, Miss 
Crookendeii/ he said, * b-biit I have some p-prop^y of 
yours tb .restore to you.* : ' 

* Indeed'l ’ the* young lady answered, icily 
Colthufst had an excess of stammering. He had befen 
thrown off' his balance by the sight of Lancelot. ' That 
was w'holly, disagreeably, unexpected. After the episode 
of the nibi'ning he had reckoned on finding the young lady 
in more atnehable company. It was only by sheer ^ force 
of will that he could -'master that wretched stutter sufB- 
ricntly 'to, go on speaking at all. He was at a hondble 
disadvantage. And these two chai’niing young people, 
wha had so lately been deeply concerned in the fate of 
a fly, did nothing to help him. They were merciless— from 
tiieir 6Wn pcant of view were not only justified, but abso- 
lutely n|fat iti being merciless. The minor paradoxes life 
presents .are really cruel. In face of them shall one laugh 
or cry ? \ I '^on’t know. Any how, Colthurst di^ ‘gO ;dn 
speaking. ' ' ’ ' 

H foiind :^his when you left the exhibition, that Bight,' 
he said, dfewfmg oul the holJand-covered sketch*b0^, y' f It 
must have -f^eti Qiat of the p-pocket of your;<lb^>l / f .did 
my b-best it; to you 


called at. 'WSis 

abroad. 
p-possible t 
you.’ ' V 

Mary — 

book . U nconscioiisly sHe ';l<Htenea - She rose, 

and extended her hand to take it. But Lancelot inter- 


Sr' sketch- 
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N'ened. He put her hand gently aside, and took the book 
from Colthur*; , HA tried honestly not to be un- 

necessarily disagreeable, but? his manner was offensive 
from thfe very carefulness 6f its civility, as he said — ' I’m 
sure my cousin’s extremely obliged to you. Fm sure we 
are very much indebted to you for giving yourself so much 
trouble. Thanks.’ . ; 

A kind of spasm of rage passed across Colthurst’s face ; 
but he ^ had come here for quite .other piirposcs than 
making a ^cene with this thick-skulled, thick-witted, young 
barbarian. He had sufficient self-control not even to look 
at Lancelot. His only safety, under the circumstances, 
lay in ignoring him altogether. So he addressed himself 
to Miss Crookenden again, a strange touch of humility, of 
pleading, like that of some dumb creature asking sympathy 
and toleration, in his expression. 

' I was d-determined to give it back to you myself, 
because I wante d to speak to you about your drawings. 
You must allow me to tell you they are very able — remark- 
able even. I have a good deal of experience ’ in this 
matter. I know what 1 am saying. 1 have a right to 
express an opinion.' 

Coithurst put two fingers inside his collar and wrenched 
it outward. 

* I am not indulging in any banal attempt at flattery.’ 
he went on. * Art is altogether too serious to me for me 
to US^ it as an excuse for p-pretty speeches to you (*i 
any one else. I detest the whole race of dilettante ama- 
tcur^ wjlio play with it, and tiy to make capital in society 
oiit bf an imaginary taste for it. Most amateurs* drawing 
and;jpainting is a mere expression of personal vgnity, a 
bid .for appfeuse from persons as igtiomnt and trivial- 
minded 5s themselves. They are an unmitigated nuisance. 
They, and their paltry caricatures of nature, bring art into 
contempt.’ — ^The words were beginning to come. Colt- 
hurst -was* warming to his work. He was beginning to 
make himself felt—to domuiate the situation. Miss 
Crookenden^was attotive. Her eyes were growing 
responsive, dflaring, deepening in colour.— ^ But with you 
it is different. Y^ou have got the root of the matter in 
you. You have a'-true gift. You ought to study. If you 
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don't know this already^^ you ought. tdlctiow it, and there- 
fore I have come here to it ^oji'jnust study. 

It will be culpable pf.y^ if- you. neglect to study, 
possessing, as you do; a distinct gift/ , , 

I le spoke in a tone of authority. ' Miss Crookenden was 
not, as a rule, particularly amenable to authority, yet she 
listened. Lancelot listened also. He was profoundly 
annoyed. 

* Upon my word, Mr. Colthurst,' he broke in, ^ypu seem 

to me to be taking ’ 

But Mary stopped him, laying her hand for a moment 
on his arm . — * Be quiet, dear old boy,' she said, giavely. 
‘It is kind of Mr. Colthurst to tell me this. You don't 
quite understand.' 

* You are quite right ; I don't,' he answered, turning 
half away. 

For once Lancelot ceased to b(" submissive to his cousin 
and his love. He was displeased. 

Colthurst watched her, meanwhile, in his quitk, restless, 
oddly violent way. 

* D-don't wrap your talent ‘up in a napkin, Misa 
Crookenden,' he said, stammering again. Ht is horribl}) 
cl-dangerous to do that. The talents we have and refuse 
to use, mortify, putrefy, taint all our lives with a hateful 
death-scent of failure and regret.' 

Mary Crookenden was very beautiful just then. Her 
li[).s smiled) her eyes positively blazed. But her beauty 
was a trifl^ hard, perhaps. The strength of the woman's 
nature, not its swjeetncss, was evident. 

‘You belike I might really do something worth doing 
— that I might make a mark, in fact,' she said, , 

She looked full at James Colthurst, and he looked back 
steadily, daringly, intently, for a perceptible l^ace qf time. ‘ 
I'he girl's face kept its pure waxen whitepess. It the 
man who 

‘ Yes,' he said, ^ I believe you may make a mark. I am 
almost prepared to^^y you may be famous — if you like.' 

Then he bowed to her, still ignoring 'Lancelot, and 
passed from the shade of the spreading mulberry-tree, 
away across the sun-scorched grass again. 

‘ voila Satan, (fut sen va murmured the French- 
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woman. * Chuif, to the poodle, who 

curled up his me dtmaudi 

St la^ ktk dnihik ^ h fn^tf difendu, ( t 

St cite m A son mnonr ? Mon Du u, 

de^i umumn^f COmme k diable so mdh *4e 

* Fifteen, love — game I ' cried the girls frdm the tenms- 
grottnd. One of those who had Tost ^rew aown her 

, racquet petulantly, — ^It's no use playing when she^s out 
hcre^* she?«iaid. * She is so very smart and superior. She 
always makes me lose. I wonder who that new man is 
who^S been talking to licr f lie's the third to-day ' 

Between the cousins theie was a long silence, Mary 
sat down again. She was vciy quiet, looking up ab- 
sently at the branches and glossy leaves bverhead, still 
smiling a little, still with a gu at light in her eyes. All 
the latent ambition had been stiired into activity within 
he^ The possibilities of lite had grown august, imposing 
She had always been impatunt of rcstiictions, of medio- 
crity* She had always wishc d, and tiied, too, in a hundu d 
little ways, to difteicntiatc htiself from the ordinary lun of 
social young, worn an hood She had struggled to rise from 
the ranks. And now, so it seemed to hei, she had been 
presented not only with a commission, but with a field- 
inarshaVs baton. The assuiance that she had the capacity 
of emeirgirig, that she ^ could an’ if she would,’ was superb 
to Mary Crookendc n It filled her heart to Overflowing 
with proud gladness. ' I am almost piepared to say you 
may be famous — if you like ’ — the words i ang through he r 
like a rtrumpetr-call. They dazzled her imagination, 
da 4 !riied, feo, her self-love. To her they fraught 
with tneiAendous issues. Are such magnificat hopes and 
sensati^^ indeed, among the results of tasting the foi - 

yiiu a^yAldham b%d put up?^ Lancelot 

man 

* I am Ahy fetetnent as to Mr 

Aldham's place ^ ^ \ she replied. 'I bch c ve 
he has got rooms at the H6lel des Comtes dc Sa\oic. It 
IS in the mai ket-place. Arc you going to see him 
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* V( s ; if you don’t want me for a^iything, I think 1 shall 

go and see him/ / \ . 

Lancelot k a quiet/do|^tfiJiai;Uier. 

‘ Shall ton 4i9<mth him ? ' f , 

‘ Yes ; If yqu want me for anythift^, t* stay 
and diue Wl^th him/ " ' \ 1 

' Oh; veiy welV said Miss Crookenden* * I dare say 
that will be the best arrangement. I shall be free to 
spend the evening with Sara Jacobini, then. We i^aay as 
well go. ' Please give me my sketch-book.’ , 

But LanCielot did not immediately accede to her request. 
He stood fidgeting with the tea-thmgs in a way which 
Miss Crookenden found rcmaikably purposeless and pro- 
voking — ^pushing his cup and saucer back from the edge 
of the table till they ran into and ncaily oveiset the honey- 
pot, which in its turn boi e down upon the unhappy fly, just 
nicely recovered fi om his stmi-drowning, and able to apply 
Ills mind to the intci ests of lly-life in a comfortable spirit 
again, and caught him by three Ic gs under the bottom rim 
of it. The fly showed fight, kicking out his remaining 
legs, beating the air with incftcctual wings. But Fate, in 
the shape of the glass lioney-pot, was heavy-handed. She 
held him fast. 

' Upon / my word, Polly/ Lancelot said, slowly, uii- 
conscioua of the struggling fly, though gazing at the 
honey-jfwt, *1 don’t at all fancy your having back this 
booL^ I 

* Wh JBt ’ demanded Miss Crookenden. ^ 

' WejlT^ been in that fellow’s pocket or portmanteau 
for the be^yart of a month. And— well — I’d rather you 
had nothing mpre to do with it.’ 

^Lancelot!’ she cried. And for once, whether from 
anger or from some more subtle feeling, Mary Crookenden 
blushed^^ ^ \ , 

^rhe yotm^ ipan pushed the cup an4«^u^rja^*honey- 
pot a little The fly reekd^off wiUa a frtetic buzz, 

minus a ixiupk bf leg^^'Ybu ^ interfere 

1 promised ^#pt |t’^ T don’t like 

your getting mixed up With imt tnah people of his 
SOI t. I know I can’t prevent j^our knowing whom you 
choose ’ 
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* No, you can't. I am glad you recognise that fact,' 

Miss Crookendeix s^d. ' - ■ 

Lancelot continued loolcm^ helplessly into the honey- 
pot. He -preferred his long-ago boyish complaint against 
his cousin. 

* You see you really are awfully changeable. One 
never knows where to have you. You said yourself that 
fellow Colthurst was insufferable when we saw him that 
night with Carr — you remember. He seemed to me just 
as insufferable just now, rather more so, in fact But you 
let him spout away as much as he pleased. 1 cap^t make 
it all out. Pd do anything in the world to please you, 
Polly — you know that — but I can't pietend to like, to 
approve — don't you know — when I don't.' 

' Have we arrived at the end of the recitals of my 
misdeeds?' Mary asked, loftily. H hope so.- Pray let 
us end this perfectly useless discussion. Go and dine 
with Mr. Aldham. I trust his conversation may have a 
soothing effect upon you, and that you may be little less 
a\y^re of my errors and a little less didactic when we meet 
to-morrow. Good-bye, Lancelot.' 

she finished speaking, Mary stooped down to pick 
up her parasol, which lay at the foot of the mulberry-tree. 
She was very much ruflled, and consequently, I suppose, 
did not pay much heed to her movements. Fo;r in stoop- 
ing'she struck her forehead sharply against the projecting 
stump of a sawn-off branch. Such absurd, childish little 
ac(Sdents are fatal to airs and graces, to su^^j^prity and 
grandeur. The blow made her cry out invoiut/tarily and 
brought ItearS into her eyes. ^ j 

At the. sound of that cry Lancelot's heart meJjted within 
hinu*^^ Polly, Polly,' he said, ^ oh I you're not hurt ? ' 

He made hcK sit < down again, pic%d up her parasol — 
muttering something about that ‘blasted stum' p* — stood 
over her altogether gentle, solicitous, distressed/ 

‘ Dear Lance, why will you be odious and quarrelWith 
me ? ^ Mary asked, turning tho tabl^ upon the unli.icky 
youth with truly femii^ne uttscrupuloushess and despa\tcli. 

‘I don't want to quarrel: with you, if you're not lii'irt,' 
he answered, in consequently. ‘ I'ell me, Poll}", arc you 
sure you're not hurt ? ' ^ 

i 
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*{)h, no, not at all — not much; at least, it was only a 
knock/- Miss Crookendea rubbed her eyes. She knew 
tliat was undignified. But she Was sitting upon her 
pocket, the small square of embroidered cambric was inac- 
c( ssible, and the tears did tickle so ! — ^ It will be all right 
dnectly/ she Went on. 'TH get Chloe to put Some 
d(-Colognt on it* Lance, arc you all nice and goodagain ? 
YouVe not cross? We were having such a dear little 
tune/ 

'I know that,' said poor Lancelot. — lie drew himself 
up, opening his fine chest, taking a deep breath.^ lie 
wondered, in passing, if the girl the least measured what 
she causqd him to endure when she made tendci*, intimate 
little speeches like that Of course she didn’t. — Olere, 
give me your 1 attic-traps,’ he said, ^and let’s go after 
( hloe and the eau-de-Cologne. You mustn’t wait, or the 
bruise may come out.’ 

Lancelot carried his cousin’s parasol and hat and gloves 
in-doors, and delivered them over to the old coloured 
woman in the wide* corridor up-stairs, lie lingered, just 
a minute, before betaking himself to number twenty-two, 
to put on more civilized garments. JYrliaps Mary might 
suggest some modification of plan for the evening. But 
slic neither suggested fresh plans nor did slic ask again 
for her sketch-hook. As Lancelot washed and brushed 
and smartened himself up, he ti ied to derive satisfaction 
liom the latter fact. This is a world, he reflected, in 
which you must learn to set one thing against another. 

As to the tiny plant of soldanella alpina and itp fringed 
faiiy bells, the waiter swept it into the slop-basin, along 
with the maimed fly, and the crumbs, and the cup-rinsings, 
wlien he came to clear away the tea-things. Beauty, too 
often, wanders into very queer company wTfen once ^ it 
begins to wahder from home. 

»■ 

Chapter IV. 

Madame jAcoBiNiwas restless. Do wimt she would, she 
could not settle off to sleep. Miss Crookenden had bidden 
her good-night. Mrs. Chloe had taken leave of her al'^o, 
after pro\iding tier with »n night-hglit set in a washing- 
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basiji. Madame J^lcobinji was funnily old-fashioiu d m 
many of her hat)it4 {^^4^ <te>1vi|d a peculiar st use of 
secuiity tb 

of nbcturni-l jllmin^tion. Ube footsteps had 

grown sSebt in the garden. The electric bells had a ascc! 
to issue their urgent, irritable sy.inmons, ^he Hotel et 
Pension Chabaud was sinking into slunibe#. Even Madame 
Chabaud herself, laying»aside her vigilance with her high- 
bosomed stays, hung in dishabille and in weak Inatei nal 
ador;|tion over the crib wJitrcin reposed the hope of thc 
house— fat, rosy, warm, dimpled, his brown head sha\<.(l 
neaily as smooth as a billiaid-ball, and his thumb stuck in 
between his pouting hjis. The seventy odd pef\^wnnain s 
were, presumably, ic posing, like the youthful Chabaud, 
horizontal in thtir rcsptcti\c beds ' Sleep and oblivion/ 
apparently, 'reigned ovci all ’ 

Rut thtydid not icigii ovci Madame Jacobiui. Though 
horizontal in body, she was vcxatiously upright, active, 
discuisive in mind. She was nervous and feverish. She 
w«is possessed by the idea, vague yet pcr&istCht, that 
'something was wiong ’ Mary had been silent and dis- 
trait during the shoil time she passed with her that evening 
•-rhad insisted on uadmg aloud snaps from a four days’ 
old ' Morning Post,’ on the plea that this species of eutci- 
tainment would bo k ss fatiguing to the invalid than talk- 
ing. Madame Jacobini was a great talker, and, hke most 
great talkers, detested being lead to -specially when the 
reading in question Uxk the foim of snippets of stale 


news. . 

Her bed seemed as liot as St. Lawrcnce^s gridiron. She 
turned first on-one side, and then on the other; arranged 
and rearranged her shawls; counted imaj^Wry sheep 
getting though an imaginary gap in a non-e:aistent hedge, 
and in other desolating mental narcotics of a hkc 

nature? : yawned ; if anytbijf)® vras wrong , 

wiay , Lancelot. h$d pff to dinner with 

4,u^i ^ sudden fit of 


course, it was 

just as, well such ns the tWo cOUsins should 

not appear alone at iuik u^kote, the seventy odd pension- 
ihjins all eyes, and cais, and comments, and suiniibc<N, 
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lojkiji^ on)" yawned again; wondered whctlK i she should 
have loititude tfijicrngluto liera^lf out of bed to- 
mouow, and^i^unt guimf wei* tWt stnking- 

looking i&iir ; doijed a httte at laist, only to iitart into nioi c 
\ivid wakofuinesa than ever at a rustfing against the door 
‘ Wbo^s tiiere ? * she cued. 

It bujtglars were roaming about the Hotel Chabaud, they 
might as well know she was awake, any how, 

* Sara/ Miss Ciook( nden't, grave voice answered# softly, 
* may I come in ? ' 

‘Somethpg is wiong/ Madame Jacobini remaiktd, 
with conviction. ^ Yes, by all mtans come m.’ 

Mary was wearing a ^olt, white, Indian silk dicssing- 
gown, plentifully tumincd with Vak nc icnni s lace It had 
flowing bleevis to it, that ncaily tom bed the giound on 
cither side riiiis aiii}cd, the giil looked singularly tall, 
slight# transparent evtn, in tJu vague light of the mglit- 
hglTt, as she came foiwaid acioss the baie paiqmt floor 
Ht is too idiotic,’ she said, ^ but I have got tlie fidgets 
1 don’t feel as though 1 could stay in my room alone. One 
of tiiose Gcnnan-Svvibs vvonicu is snoring in the most 
appalling way next dooi She would waken the dead ’ — 
Mary moved acioss, put aside the muslin cm tain, and 
looked out of the hall-opc n window into the still summci 
night. Away across tlic gaidcii she saw one dot of 
crimson light; it moved, now iiiid again, up and down 
It must be just undci the mulbcuy-tiec She had a 
sudden conviction Lancelot was sitting theie, smoking a 
midnight Cigar. — -^And I am not dcad,^ she; went on, 
«i\most impatiently. H am qu’tt cxcciably alive to-night ’ 

^ So am 1/ replied Madame Jacobini, fiom hat hot bed 
^ There %iust be something m the air which causes insom- 
nia You were quite right to come; Well iyork^ off the 
fidgety together’ ** " ' 

'baia^* Crookcn<len said prejsently# mind 

my telling kbodt something very prov^kS^ that has 

happened ? -! { * « ^ ' ii ’ 

' No, my’^dear, not the w uncomfortable m 

any case that a httle more or leas'will m^ike no dirfcrcnce 
I am exactly in the humour to hear whit is piovoking — 

I knew it !’ she added to hcisclf 
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* I'his morning, when I put walking, I met Cypi ian 
Aldham. lie asked me to marry him.’, 

Madame Jacobini opened het* mouth wid’r, ajid brouglit 
her teeth togeifaer with a snap. The-ropm was so far dcirk 
that she could afforS to give this highly inelegant vent to 
her feelings. ' 

^ And you refused him 1 ' she said. 

^NoyldidnV 

^Good heavens 1’ cried Madame Jacobini. 

She sat bolt upright in bed, while her shadow in profile 
— a little head and enonnoub, formless body, outstretched 
hands, and crooked, snake fingers — leapt up the Wall 
beside her to the cornice. 

^ You accepted him, Mary 'V 

* No, I did not do that either. I temporized. I con- 

sidered dear Miss Aldham — 1 know how she wishes it. 
1 considered a niimhr of things. And then it , is so 
difficult to say no, point-blank, unless you dislike a pdl*son 
very much. And 1 don’t dislike Mr. Aldham. Ih some 
wa3^s I like him really very well.* ' , 

S\rdent !* ejaculated Madame Jacobini, 

' I asked him to wait until next April. We always go 
to Brattleworthy in April. I told him I would give him a 
final answer then.’ 

* Dear me ! * said the elder w^oman. She meditated in 
silence for a few minutes. * And have you any idea what 
your final answer will be, may 1 ask ? It is a little hard, 
perhaps, to keep a man on tentei hooks for seven months, 
and give him an unfavourable answer at last.’ 

* Oh, seven months is a long while, and I may never 
have to; answer at all I A thousand things may happen 
in sevep months. The Last Day, which poor, dear Auntie 
Chloe is always on the, wratch for, may have epme first.’ 

* Don^t be proJane,’ said Madame JjaPpbini; ' ; 

Mary le^^ her fair head against the window-frame, 
and looked out at the dpt of crimson light away in tlie 
darkness of tihe gareJefL.- ■ 

* 1 suppose in the end" I shall marry him. I suppose 
eventually 1 must many. ' And he will do as well as any 
one —iM'tter in some respects. 1 know his people', 
and like' them, and they like me. lie is a gentleman ; he 
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is by no means stupid, and he is very good-looking in a 
certain style/ . 

' White-ivoiy-paper-kpf«> style/ mum^tired Madame 
Jacobini. , ^ 

* And hfe is a good man,* Miss Crookenden went, pm ' I 
don't agree with you, Sara, about the relative degrees of 
virtue in , men and women. I should prefer marrying a 
man I could look up to. I don't want to lead ; I would 
rather be led/ 

^Eh, eh!' said Madame Jacobini, her eyebrows going 
well up into her hair. 

And he intimated to me that he had — cquld have, any- 
how, very shortly — plenty of money. He evidently wished 
me to understand, further, that there was no doubt that 
eventually Aldbam Revel would belong to him. It is a 
lovely place. He let me know all this very nicely,* she 
added, as though wishing to be perfectly just in her state- 
ment, * really very nicely indeed. But he did seem to think 
these rather important items. I wonder if he thought they 
would influence my decision !*- -She paused. — * Perhaps 
he was^wise,* she said, quietly, dispassionately. ^ Perhaps 
they will,* 

Madame; Jacobini gave no verbal expression to her feel- 
ings. But she was distressed all the same. 

The crimson dot wfis no longer visible. Lancelot — 
there was no mistaking his height, and bulk, and lazy 
swinging walk, even in the present almost-dark out-of- 
doors — came across the garden, humming softly, under his 
breath, the air of a certain popular setting of Burns’s 
‘ Mary Morison/ Fie dawdled slowly across the gravel in 
front of the hotel, his hands thrust well do\Yn in his 
pockets. 

^ Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? * 

These words of the last verse of the ^6ng ^were just 
audible. The young lady standing at the open window 
on the first floor drew hack. One of her flowing lace 
sleeves caught iri the .'handle of the ca^tn'ent, causing it 
to swing against the wall with a rattle. Lancelot stopped 
humming his love-song, and glancfcd up The light of 
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the gas lamps on either side of ^the hotel door fell on his 
smooth, sunburi:i^t, Tiptumi^d I apa not prepared tc 

say that Lancelot's countenance Tent itself to any remai li- 
able lange of expression. Ifs habitual expression was 
undoubtedly one of* placid, sweet-tempered, raHier sober 
well-being, the natural outcome of his simple, harmonious, 
unexacting disposition. To-night — or perhaps his cousin 
only fancied so, being a little perturbed in spirit herself — 
his expression was wistful, even sad. Disentangling lier 
lare sleeve, Mary moved faithcr from the window, sat 
down by the round talile in the centre of the room, and 
rested her hea4 on both hands. The place where she had 
struck her forehead against the branch of the mulberry- 
tree throbbed and aclu d 

'Yes, Sara,’ she s<nd, 'Mi. Aldhani gave me definitely 
to, understand that lie "had two (oats and everything 
liandsoine about him." So, if many 1 must, I had really 
better marry him ; don’t you think so ? ’ 

But in truth, Madame Jacobini was at a loss what to 
think just then. She \Nas still distressed. She was also 
'jierplexed. She reflected, as she had often reflected j^eforc, 
that the membeis of the lising generation are rather 
incomprehensible. They aie too wise, too acute, far too 
icasonable. They look at life, its offers and its limitations 
of happiness, in such a strangely judicial fashion. Miss 
Crookenden’s calm apjiraising of the man she professed 
herself more than half prepared to marry, struck the eldei 
woman as painfully sensible, cold-blooded, dreary. Had 
the girl got no heart ? Or was her heart unawakened as 
yet ? Or 'was she doing violence to her heart out of some 
fantastic, mistaken sense of obligation ? Madame Jacobini 
was filled ’With vague alarms about her, vague impulsive 
longings to warm her into more generous, joyous ead$tence. 

'Cotn^j here, Maiy,’ she cried, holding out her arms, 
while the shado^ took another leap^Up tp t|j.e cornice. 
^ You look like ^me ghostly moonbeattt^ In that^ wliite 
(lrcssing--gow% that liaa ^Stray and 

lurned itself a. WpipW neyer liked the 

moon or anything It sSnce a friend ot poor 

d< ai Jacobini’s—- he waS % musician tbo, had a maggot in 
las brain, of course, like all the rest of them — imagined, 
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1 remember, he had discovered some extraordinary secret 
in acoustics, and was always writing to the Honie Secre- 
triry, and PrcsideifC of tfie ^bard of and a lot of 

other big-wigs, deinanding;'th'ey should eirjpow^ him, to 
leconstruct all the theatres and concert-balls in Ilondon 
on his infallible new system. — ^Wcll, he showed #ife' the 
moon through a telescope. And it was horrible^ utterly 
horriblei ' Ixould not forget it. It gave me nightmare for 
a week aterwards. Come over here, Mary, and' let me 
take hold;" of you, and assure myself you are good whole- 
some flesh and blood, not a stray beam of light reflected 
off^the hosom of a planet, covered with hideous dead and 
dying volcanoes.' 

Miss Ctookehden came to the side of the bed and took 
her^frienrfs outstretched hands. — ^ You are very poetical 
to-night; Sara,’ she said. 

‘That is more than can he said of you, my dea^ You 
are alarmingly matter of fact,' tlic elder woman answere*d, 
with ©ne^of her wide, genial smiles. 

‘Oh, I can be poetical too, if I try ! — “I am a butterfly, 
born in a bower, christened in a teapot, died in half an 
hour"-Tr-that is to say, most probably married at the end 
of seven hionths, which comes to much the same thing, 
rightly understood. Marriage is a sort of grave, Sara, in 
whicll^ it seems to me, women are called upon to bury a 
whole lot of precious and delightful possibilities.’ 

‘All, my dear!' cried Madame Jacobini. She thought 
of her driye through the streaming streets of Bristol, in 
a hack cab, with the i m^pecunious, irascible Jacobini beside 
her, upon, her wedding^da^T H^'ffiarriage then seemed 
as a grave to her, and not rather as an opening Of doors 
into regions altogether lovi^ly, romantic, supernal ? 
she rebelled against the joyless attitude miii^^of the 
rising generation .'’'/, .y 

‘Yes, but it is,' persisted Mary. ^To begin wilit, marr}^- 
ing one man is‘5fequivaleht to refusing all And 

that in itself' |s^]a^*';agitafing'cq^Weration^^^^^ men 

have merits.'" ’ ^ ' ' .vV-*';'’" * ' 

At 'the far end^of the; -passage over the 

boart'.ed floor, and tlie door cf Jiumfeer twenty-hvo creaked 
a little as Lancelot Crookenden dosed it Sehind him. 
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' What was that ? * 

‘ One of the scrv:^uts going to bed, probably.’ — Miss 
Crookenden knelt down and kissed Her friend, — ^Sar.i,’ 
she said, ^ should you Very much mind giving up the Lakes 
and Venice? 1 should be so glad to go home. I don’t 
feel at if I dare dawdle about with nothing to do but 
ask itiyself will you, won’t you, will 3 ^ou, won’t you marry 
Mr. Aldham next spring ? Lancelot accused me.of being 
changeable to-day. Perhaps I am changeable. And I’m 
afraid 1 shall make up my mind fifty thousand times and 
alter it again before April if 1 haven’t something definite 
to do. I want to go home and work.’ 

Work ? ' Madame Jacobiiii inquired, a hint of irony in 
her tone. 

^ Yes — don’t laugh at me. 1 mean to enter niyself as a 
student at the Con nop 'IVust Srhool — you know, the D(‘ 
Tessier girls tiscd to draw tliej-e — go there every day, give 
up society and smart frocks, and grind.’ 

' Dear me, this is quite a new idea 1 ’ 

* No, it isn’t,’ the young lady asserted, eagerly. 'To-day 
has brought it all to a crisis — to-day has been a hundred 
years long. It iias changed the face of nature. But the 
idea has been somewhere in the background of my mind 
for ever so long.’ 

Miss Crookonden’s reply was slightly disingenuous. 
But she could not quite summon up courage to mention 
her interview with Colthurst, and listen to the sarcasms 
which she foresaw would be levelled against the oblique- 
eyed Tartar in his new^and prophetic capacity. Colthurst’s 
advice, warning, foretellings were a matter she purposed 
keeping to herself. Lancelot was not likely to speak of 
them, , He had a great power of silence, specially regard- 
ing what appealed to him as disagreeable subjects. 

' Promise you won’t interfere ; promise you won’t object^ 
and loi^e a .protest with Uncle K&t,, and stir up the 
family to intervene and prevent me,’, she went on, quite 
ejwcitedly, . 

' I can promise nothing tcMiight. You have taken me 
by surprise — sprung a series of mines on me, 1 must 
thiuk it over. And meanwhile, my dear, you reauy must 
go to bed.’ 
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Mary clasped her hands with sudden violence. Mjli, 
don’t send me away, Sara! ’ she implored. 'Let me stay 
with yjii. I don’t want' to b? alone. I’m frightened.’ 

Madame Jacobini put her arms round the girl, and drew 
the fair head on the down pillow beside her. It was not 
at all Miss Crookenden’s habit to give way to nervous 
agitations of this description. Madame Jacobini silently 
coaxed and soothed her. She felt sure there was aome- 
thing behind — that she had b}^ no means arrived at the 
bottom of the whole matter yet. 'Look here, dear child,’ 
she said presently: ‘if you fed yon have compromi.sed 
yourseJf and regret it, be brave, ana break with Mr. Aldham 
at once. If you have the slightest fear that you care — 
well, if you care for some one else more than you do for 
him, be honest, and tell him so to-morrow.' 

‘ No, no,’ she answered, wearily, ‘ it isn’t that. Who is 
there to like better? Not poor Mr. Carr, who is old 
enough to be my grandfather.’ 

‘That is hardly kind,’ put in Madame Jacobini. 

'Nor that idiotic Sir TJieophilus O’Cirady. Nor Ludovic 
Quayle. I like him ; he entertains me. But he doesn't 
reall}^ care two straws about me. 1 happened to be watch- 
ing him once when Lady Calniady — you remember she 
married that extraordinary man down in Hampshire whom 
Lancelot’s so devoted to, and who keeps race-horses — rl 
watched him once at Mr. Carr’s when she came in 
unexpectedly. 1 don’t mean any harm. It was rather 
beautiful, in a way, you know. He must have cared for 
her ver^. much once upon a time, and — well, that seemed 
to settle the question.’ 

'And how about Lancelot himself?' Madame Jacobini 
asked cautiously. 

Miss Cfookenden rose from her knees. — 'Lance is a 
darling ! ’ she said. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ murmured the elder woman. 

‘ But I have no more intention of marrying him — if 1 
am to speak plainly— than I have of marrying the man in 
your enemy the moon, Sara, Aunt Caroline would tight 
to the last drop of her blood to prevent it. She is furious 
at his having come to see us now. She looks to Lancelot 
to float the name of Crookenden into the aristocratic haven 
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where she would have h tp be, Olij and then it would 
not do in lots of ways } tan^iWould not give me room 
enough. He would cramp It is even conceivable I 
might get a little tired of him. He is a darling/ she 
repeated; with conviction, ‘ but he is also a wee bit oi a 
bore. He has no imagination. He is quite too solid/ 

She kissed Madame jacobini lightly once more. 

' I have been dreadfully selfish, staying talking so long. 
Now 1 will go to bed. Oh, yes, 1 am quite sensible again 
— ^afraid of nothing. I only hope to goodness that SwibS 
woman has done suuihig.* 
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BOOK IVj— THE DRAG ON THE' WHEEC 

‘ Some iTse by sin, and some by viituc fall .’ — Measure for Measure^ 
Chapter I. 

Perhaps the saddest poverty of all is the poverty which 
maintains an air of superficial smartness. The poverty 
which, while gradually byt surely sinking downwards,, 
makes, as it sinks, convulsive and fruitless struggles 
against its fate. The poverty which has not lost desire 
in despair, but still clutches at cheap alleviations, fly-blown 
pleasures, hollow yet showy joys. The poverty which 
makes furtive attempts at elegance, and still has energy 
enough left to spread its poor draggled tail in the infre- 
quent sunshine with a foolish hope of impressing the 
passer-by.„ 

To study this description of poverty it is not necessary 
to go on pilgrimage to the East-end of London town, or 
even to cross the river — that sullen, dark-robed priest, 
who receives so many last confessions, and closes the 
eyes of so many sinners, broken in heart and fortune, 
with his cold wet fingers. 

Close against the streets and squares which, judging 
by their aspect in the early summer months, go so far 
tow^ards proving the truth of the old saying that ' London 
streets are paved wdth gold ' — close against all this 
splendour, against the.se semi-celestial, flower-embosomed 
mansions, the poverty, of which I speak, flits, and flaunts, 
and hides, and peeps, and mimics, and hopes, and t;ames, 
— on pavements just a little narrower, in house|i' just a 
storey or two low^-^though still porticoed and stuCjcoed — 
in clothes only juit a trifle less fashionable, but' with a 
dimness and clmging odour about thern indicative, in 
proportion to its intensity, of longer or sherf^^ter periods of 
incarceration in the back premises of the second-hand 
wardrobe-dealer. 


M 2 
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7'his description of poverty is addicted to moving. It 
frequently changes its address. It lies abed late of a 
morning, and only regains a se?ise of security and freedom 
after dark. It is almost invariably in debt and in a per- 
.sistent stsfte of anxiety as to ways and means. It seldom 
enters a place of worship, though it contrives to show a 
gay face and smart garment in the music-hall or gallery 
of the theatre. It is generally vulgar, mean, tawdry, 
sensual, improvident, disreputable, incorrigible ; often 
clever, witty, kindly, unselfish, as well. And it is always 
pathetic — pathetic with the desolating pathos of things 
mistaken and gone astray; of tilings by nature glad and 
pleasant, but through accident or wilful mis-use grown 
soiled and dirty ; of things born with a curse of inade- 
quacy and futility upon them — dancing, as vessels dance, 
all the more merrily over the waves for lack of the ballast, 
that, while it would make their course a slower and more 
laborious one, would save them from foundering at last. 

And it exists in plenty, this poverty. In its earlier 
stages both the cliaritable societies and the elaborate 
parochial machinery of the day, which in many directions 
effect such excellent work, fail, broadly speaking, ever to 
touch it. And so it goes its sad, laughing, weary, frivo- 
lous, profitless, way down, down, down — to the hospital 
ward, or the workhouse yard, or the fetid cellar; or, at 
best, gets back, in humbleness and, too often, in dishonour 
as well, to the quiet village on the seashore or among the 
green country lanes, whence in an evil hour, years ago, it 
journeyed up to town. There to wait, not without petu- 
lant outburst of anger, or fretful melancholy, or irremediable 
regret, till Death comes, in his mercy, to dry its silly tears, 
and soothe its worn nerves, and ease its long disappoint- 
ment, and lull it at length into a slumber which neither 
duns nor desire ever again shall break. 

It was to a region of South-West London, which for 
obvious reasons it would be invidious further to particu- 
larize, largely patronized by this particular form of poverty, 
that James Colthurst made his way about a fortnight after 
his return from the continent. He had a visit to pay, 
which from various causes promised to be a painful one. 
IJc had put it off as long as possible. If you are unhappy 
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enough to have a skeleton -inmate of your private cup- 
board, it is but natural that yo^ should avoid opening the 
cupboard door oftener thaiT is absolutely necessary. The 
cupboard door being shut, you can manage not only to look 
the world boldly in the face, but even to forget the ugly, 
grinning thing standing there within for quite long spaces 
of time. When the cupboard door is on the jar, or, still 
worse, wide open, it is a different matter altogether. 

In respect of his profession Colthurst was, as we know, 
a genuine enthusiast. It should always be borne in mind 
that his father had been a celebrated divine. The sa^ng, 

* Once a priest always a priest,' holds a deeper, more 
scientific truth, perhaps, than is generally recognised. No 
element in character is more persistent than the preaching 
clement. It survives through generation after generation. 
The doctrine preaclied by the child may be surprisingly 
different to that preached by the father ; yet some doctrine 
the child assuiedly will preach, — so let those that love 
not discourses stand from under ! In Colthurst's case 
the stream of didactic energy which in his father had 
issued in fiei y religious zeal was diverted into quite another 
channel, viz., that of i)assionate belief in the function of 
art in the social and philosophic evolution of the imme- 
diate future. The sermons of an Evangelical popular 
preacher, and the pictures of an ardent admirer of work of 
Bastien-Lepage in painting and of Walt Whitman in 
literature, seem sufficiently far apart. Yet it is not too 
much to assert that precisely the same force of inward 
conviction and the same vigorous individuality which had 
enabled old Dr. Colthurst to sway the emotions of a 
crowded congregation, now elevating them to heavenly 
places, now depressing them with salutary terrors of 
regions infernal, gave to his son's pictures their strange 
vitality, and f?) the man himself his fierce necessity for the 
promulgation of a new artistic propaganda. 

But to gain his end, to issue his propaganda with effect, 
Colthurst perceived clearly that the cupboard must be kept 
pretty tightly shut. There must be no unexpected incon- 
venient revelations of that fleshless countenance. And it 
was with the intention of taking one more look at the 
grisly inmate and then double locking the door, and keep- 
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ing it locked — for exactly how long he did not carefully 
predetermine^ luck be, on his, side, unlooked-for 

events might come to hiS re^cm — ^Cbhhtirst was well just 
now, rested in mind and body, and disposed, consequently, 
to be hopeful — that he had started upon his unpleasing 
mission to the aforesaid region of South-West London. 

Holding a large bunch of chrysanthemums in one hand, 
walking more rapidly as he neared his destinsltion — not 
fi*om ardent desire to arrive but from very ardent desire 
to be free to depart again — Colthurst turned into a crescent 
o^drab-colourcd, two-storied houses, the lower windows 
of the majority of which exhibited cards announcing 
' furnished apartments to let.' The wind blew sharp and 
easterly, a first instalment of winter; .and all objects at 
more than a few yards distance had the flat, shadowless 
greyness upon them which is among the many results of 
wind from that roost uiidclightful quarter. Looking along 
the crescent, the western sky was suffused by a dingy 
redness of sunset. A barrel-organ stood in the gutter, 
right against the kci b, about the centre of the curve of 
houses^ While upon the dusty pavement, close by, a 
little girl was engaged in dancing a pas seul for tlie 
edification of a rovr of children seated, as in a stage-box, 
along the steps of one of the line of dreary porticoes. 

As Colthurst drew near the group he slackened his pace. 
For the scene, in its suggestion of the seamy side of 
civilisation, in its sordid details, in its unconscious irony, 
appealed strongly to his humour. The little girl postured, 
attitudinized, pirouetted with almost painfully faithful 
mimicry of some premiere dansense of Opera Bouffe. 
Though small of stature, she displayed remarkable 
activity and self-possession. When the doorstep-audience 
applauded some specially startling feat of ^mnastics, she 
sw’cpt them an elaborate curtsey in her dii^ short-skirted 
cotton froek; or blew a coquettish k-iss to the Italian 
organ-grinder, who, enterutg sympatlietically, after the 
manner of his nation, into the lilerit of the situation, 

could not restrain an occasional ^ Brava ! ' Straws and 
litter, thank.s to the sharp easterly draught, danced with 
the little girl. Colthurst noted them. He noted, too, the 
pinched chilly looks of the children— distressing, little 



mortals, whose laughter Jiad a harshness in it, as of men 
and women grown cynical from- long a. id intimate ex- 
perience of iinlovelier aspects of life. One, a crippled 
boy, his head swathed 'in* surgical bandages, leaned up 
against the .pillar of^ the portico, clapping his red nerve- 
less hands with impish delight, as the performer^ sprang 
high into the air and came down on the flags ag^iin/— her 
pale red hair flying upw^ard from under her hat,— -upon 
the very tips of her indifferently shod toes. 

Colthurstwas interested. Here was a telling subject, if 
faithfully rendered, for a picture of one side of London 
life. It is true that more than once already he had teen 
pictures of some such subject. But he preferred to wear 
his rue with a difl'ercnce. ^ Colthurst was no benevolent, 
middle-aged pater-fa miliaSy who regards childhood from 
the genial, sentimental, Christmas-party point of view. 
Not as a touching example of the pleasures of little inno- 
cents, happy in beautiful childlike fashion, showing with 
all the purity and sweetness of newly-opening flowers 
amid, this barren wilderness of brick and mortar — not thus 
did he think of treating the subject. In sheltered homes, 
or saf# down in the country, children of the flower-like 
order might exist still, perhaps. But on the London or 
Paris pavement, distinctly not. — These young people could 
not be accused of ‘trailing clouds of glory ' after them, he 
felt very stire, as they had gathered on that doorstep. They 
were not moving in ‘ worlds unrealized,’ but, to use the 
slang phrase of the hour, ‘knew their w^ay about' uncom- 
monly well. And it was as a satirist — though not so 
much of the children themselves, poor early-wise, early- 
sad little creatures, as of the social order he held mainly 
responsible for their deplorable precocity — that he thought 
of transferring their knowing antics and double-edged 
laughter to one of his canvases. — ' Call it Theodora of the 
Pavement, or A coming daughter of Hgjrpdias,’ he said to 
himself. , , ' 

He was about to cross the street so as not to intg^fere 
with the progress' of the exhibition, when the little 'd^cer, 
whose face, owing to the rapidity of hear evolutions, he 
had as yet failed to See clearly, stood Still for a "foment, 
to take breath.— Colthurst paused, sui exclamatioh on his 
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lips. The child caught ‘sight of him. She waved her 
hand to her audience with an inimitable air of patronage. 

* You can go home, my de^,' she said. ' The perfor- 
mance's over for to-night.' — 1‘hen she ran up to Colthurst, 
all honest childish eagerness, her small, wizened face 
beaming, her eyes dancing with delight. — * Why, Jim,' 
she cried, 'we'd almost given up expecting you,! It's 
ever so long since you’ve been to see us.' 

Colthurst winced. He was acutely aware of the row of 
sharp eyes fixed on him from the door-step. Aware, too, 
of the insinuating bows and smiles of the organ-grinder, 
who, seeing the small dancer possessed such an aristo- 
cratic acquaintance, thought he might as well be paid for 
his services as orchestra. Colthurst flung him a sixpence, 
and, taking the child’s outstretched hand, walked on 
quickly up the stieet. 

' Who taught you to dance like that, Dot ? ' he askei 

'Oh! nobody didn’t teach me. But Mrs. Prust — you 
remember, Mrs. Prust, Jim ? ' 

' Perfectly,’ Colthurst answered. 

‘ Cap'n Prust’s got a new flag-stalf in the ba^ yard,' 
the little girl remarked, parenthetically. 

' lias he ? Well, b-but about the dancing, D-dot ? ' said 
Colthurst. 

' Oh ! well, Mrs, Prust she took me to th^ theatre a 
little time back, because mother was mopy, and she said 
it was a sin for me to be moped too. And 1 saw the 
ladies dance. Oh ! it was lovely. Did you ever see 'em 
dance, Jim ? ' 

' Yes — no — sometimes.' 

' When 1 grow up I mean to be one of 'em. Do you 
think 1 ever could be one of 'em, Jim ? ' 

' All things are possible,' he said, rather bitterly. 

' And when we come back,' continued Dot, 'Cap'n Prust 
says let's have a4)it of something hot for supper, and tell 
him all we'd seen. And after supper I danced in the 
’^"^hen to show him' how they did it, because he'd got his 
^^^*1 you see, and couldn't go, Mr. Snell was there — 
couldY^^^'g lives over to Shepherd’s Bush. He 

id went along of us. He said he was blessed if 

. I ^as good as any of 'em. He said I danetd prime.' 
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^ Did he ? ' Colthurst remarked. 

The little girl had reeled oflF her share o£ the above 
conversation very glibly, m clear voice of remarkably 
wide range of intonation. Her speech was strikingly 
mature, like her small person, her neat features, her tiny 
hands and feet. There was the same energy i^ it as in 
her movements — a singular finish, too, and alertness. And 
this notwithstanding the bloodless look of her wise little 
face, for her skin was dim and blanched as that of one 
who has been through a period of semi-starvation. 

^ When you want to dance again, then, dance to Captain 
P-prust and Mr. Snell of Shepherd’s Bush, in the kitchen, 
p-please, Dot,’ Colthurst said. ‘D-don’t dance out in the 
street. I don’t approve of it, do you hear? Those 
children are not nice associates for you.’ 

^ I don’t ’sociate with those children,' she answered, 
promptly adopting the long woid. ' 1 just let ’em look at 
me,' Jim — that’s about all.’ 

^ And that is a great deal too much. Look here. Dot,’ 
Colthurst went on, taking the silver paper off the bunch 
of chrysanthemums, ^You sha.ll have these if you will 
promise me never to dance in the street again.’ 

The little girl gave a long-drawn * Oh ! ’ of admiration, 
looking at the flowers with hungry eyes. Colthurst had 
rung the door-bell of a house on the left hand of the 
crescent, and the two, the man and child, were standing 
together on the step. 

‘ Come, now, p-promise me,’ he repeated. 

Dot stood on tip-toe, and buried her nose among the 
flowers, inhaling their pungent scent with a kind of rapture. 
'I'hen she whirled herself round wildly. 

Mt ain’t fair,’ she said, 'because you can see 1 
want 'em ever so badly. And if I promise I’m bound to 
keep. I say, Jim, why ever are you so particular?’ 

Colthurst’s dark face flushed. — 'Will you have the 
flowers, Dot? You can only have them on that condition.’ 

The child hesitated, jumping up and down — her agita- 
tiiui of mind finding vent in this agitation of body. — 
' Oh ! dear, oh ! dear, I do so want ’em,’ she cried. ' Cant’ 
I pay you for ’em any other way ? I like the dancing, 
too, and you see we’ve no music at home.’ 
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Colthurst shook his head. 

^ Then^ril hav^/em. 1 wqrft 4ance in. the street any 
more. I promise.^— She ^seized "^the bouc^uet, and then 
held it daintily, as though ashamed of her passing violence 
towards , the beautiful blossoms. — promise/ slie re- 
pe'ated.^' 'But I think it's rather a shame of you, Jim, to 
leaze and make nasty old conditions.' 

As she finished speaking the house-door was opened 
from within, disclosing a solid female form arrayed in 
black — the black of econom}^ rather than of bereavement, 
as might be surmised from the style of the wearer's cap. 
This w^as black, also, but broke forth into noddirig green 
and scarlet chenille blossoms, planted in a bed of lace, 
about the ears. A cap of an order, alas ! rapidly becoming 
extinct; which, thanks to a flat silk band, slightly dis- 
guised by figured net, passing tightly over the top of the 
head, and by the wealth of its aural decorations, imparted 
a fine eflect of width to the lower portion of its ov^ner's 
face, making it, indeed, not unsuggestive of the human 
countenance reflected in the bowl of a tablespoon. 

'What, Mr. Colthurst 1 — Never,’ cried the owner of the 
cap. 

As he stepped into the narrow entry, redolent of a 
penetrating odour of gas and Irish stew mixed in about 
equal proportions, and confronted the speaker, Colthurst 
knew, metaphorically speaking, that the cupboard door 
was opening, opening too. It had been -ajar ever since 
he had recognised his little friend Dot in the attitudinizing 
Theodora of the Pavement. Colthurst felt he must wait 
awhHe and screw his courage up a peg or two higher 
before he came face to face with the dreadful thing tliat 
stood awaiting him, there, within. 

' How d'ye do, Mrs. P-prust,' he said, as lightly as he 
could. I'm sorry to hear from Dot that your husband 
has been seedy again.' ' 

The countenance in the spoon not ah expressive 
one. It wore an habitual air of comfortable neutrality, as 
of a weli-td-db cat.bUnking sleepily in the sun. But if 
nature had denied. Mrs, the grace of facial mobility, 

it had endowed her with strong feelings and considerable 
power of putting them into words. It so happened that 
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James Colthurst was in the excellent woman's black books. 
A brief struggle took^plg^e within her, during which she 
debated whether she shoup i#istify to that fact by chilling 
brevity of reply, or whether — the temptation was a heavy 
one, for Mrs. Prust was conscious of matrimoniahirials of 
extreme severity— she should enter fully into the exisUng 
physical condition of Captain Prust. Moral principle 
gave way before the craving for sympathy common to 
woman. Let those who have nursed a gouty ex-ship- 
master, blessed with an unlimited capacity for nautical 
anecdote, cast the first stone ! 

' Seedy r she exclaimed, scornfully. ^No, Mr. Colt- 
hurst, more than that, sir. Cap’n Prust has been bad. 
Very bad. Gout. And rising/ — Mrs. Prust laid her hand 
descriptively upon the middle of her own stout person, 
and an ominous empha.sis upon the conjunction.— ' And 
rising,' she repeated solemnly. ' No more power in the 
legs than an infant. And the irritability. And, at times, 
the language. And yet continues to take in well, Mr. 
Colthurst. A little picking at breakfast some mornings ; 
but a full meal at dinner and .supper mucli the same.' 

' That must be an encouragement to you, Mrs. Prust,' 
Colthurst remarked. ^ A good appetite is a good sign.' 

* Cap'n Prust'll last his time, sir, no doubt,' she replied 
with dignity. * It may be short or it may be long. — 
There, Dot, run along like a good little maid, and show 
her mammy the pretty flowers. — 1 could mention some,* 
she continued, lowering her voice, blinking mysteriously 
at Colthurst, while she raised her fat hands in mingled 
protest and warning — -/ I could mention som^ whose time 
may very well be shorter than Cap'n Prust, judging by 
what they take in. Lord love you, why a sparrow 'ud 
starve upon it ! And a kinder, more inoffensive creature, 
I will say, Mr. Colthurst, never came down over stairs. 
Keeps herself to herself. No throwing Aip about the past, 
whatever the past may be. No words. No complaints. 
But the tears, Mr, Colthurst, in secret. The tear$ and the 
pining. ' Poor young thing I ' . f 

She blinked her tincji little, grey^^green .eyes a$ though 
the sun shone very full in them, and shook her* head until 
the chenille blossoms vibrated wildly. 
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‘ There is blame somewhere, RJr. Colthurst. I ask no 
questions. But the tears in secret, the tears and the 
pining. Oh 1 it 'ud break* a heart of stone. Tm truly 
glad you have come back, for it's time it was all looked 
into. If this was to be my last word on earth' — a 
contingency which appeared, it must be allowed, highly 
improbable, — ' I should say so, Mr. Colthurst. It's quite 
time it w^as all looked into, or there may be those who’ll 
have something on their minds that won't lie there easy, 
or let them lie easy either.' 

Mrs. Prust concluded with a strong note of indignation 
in her voice, — voice disclosing her West Country origin 
by its inclination to rise into a distinct shrillness at the 
end of a sentence. 

Colthurst, meanwhile, who found listening to the above 
conversation about as pleasant as rubbing salt on a sore, 
had kept his eyes fixed on the yellow and white diamonds 
of the oil-cloth of the entry floor, while he pushed his 
moustache resile ssly up from his lip. Now he glanced at 
his companion — looking, so at least that lady informed 
her disabled mariner below stairs, some few minutes later, 
^more like a bilious fiend than anything human. Old 
Scratch himself 'iid have been pleasant company compared 
to him.' 

‘You^are a sensible woman at bottom, Mrs. P-prust,’ 
he said, in his quick whispering way. ^ You have a good 
lodger who gives you very little trouble and pays you 
regularly. Let me advise 3^011 not to make it impossible 
for her to remain with you.' 

And then poor James Colthurst — the lion of the year's 
season; the painter for possession of whose pictures 
dealers struggled ; the man of undeniable genius, the 
preacher of new^r and nobler ideas; the zealot filled 
with burning enthusiasm for truth, as he saw it, and that 
beauty, terrible perhaps, but illuminating, which all truth 
must needs bring along with it — walked on up the narrow 
entry, with its hideous oil-cloth, its shiny walls hung with 
paper representing impossible blocks of a happily unknown 
description of marble, its rancid* smell of gas and stew, 
opened the door of the room on the right and stood fa^e 
to face at last with that which he shrunk from, deplored. 
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dreaded, that which, as he feared, rendered his life rotten 
at tlic core, and clipped the wings of his fairest hopes and 
aspirations, — the skeleton of a ?lead love and a living sin. 


Chapter II. 

A SQUARE room, with double doors at the back disclosing 
a vista of narrow and not over tidy bed-chamber. Horse- 
hair covered chairs, the seats of them black and shiny. A 
sofa to match, with a Josephus coat of many colours in the 
form of a woollen antimacassar thrown over either end 
of it in the hope of disguising the un restful solidity of its 
two sausage-like bolsters. A marble-topped chefifonier, 
the doors of it a little unsteady as to their hinges. On 
the wall above, a picture of a church made of dried sea- 
weed, glazed and set in a broad frame composed of small 
shells. On the mantel-piece a pair of green glass candle- 
sticks, with jingling drops to them ; and centrally, in the 
place of honour, the model of a‘ vessel in a glass case, 
fondly supposed to be Captain Priist’s scliooner, the Salome 
of Cardiff, as she appeared off the banks of Newfoundland 
after encountering what is technically known as ^ a breeze,' 
— her masts, spars, and rigging thickly incrusted with ice, 
rendered in the model by a plentiful sprinkling of morsels 
of splintered glass. In one corner of the room a litter of 
portfolios and dirty canvasses piled on the top of a long, 
narrow, wooden sea-chest, in company with two or three 
dilapidated band-bo^’es. In the middle of the room a 
square table, covered by a black-and-green cloth ; a tray 
upon it and tea-things, remains of bread and butter, a pot 
of canned lobster, and a plate of flaccid water-cresses. — 
This was what Colthurst saw on entering the dining-^ 
room of Mr. Trust's lodging-house. This, as setting to 
two very dissimilar figures — a tall, finely-made woman, 
still young, but worn, her beauty coarsened by hard living 
and sorrow,'^and a small, alert, changling-like child, whose 
hands were full of chrysanthemums, golden and russel 
and white. 

As he came in the woman rose from her place at the 
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table and stood before the grate^ her head and its unruly 
masses of dark hair Nek, rShe looked silently 

full at him out of wide-opeh ^ey eyes that had a dry 
light in them, Ov<jf her dress sh^ woje ^ claret-colourc d 
ulster; stylish — the tvord must be allowed to pass, since 
it covers the fact — in cut, but stained, frayed about the 
cuffs and hem, and adorned by steel buttons as extensive 
in sixe as they were defective in number. A handsome 
woman, but with a dingincss upon her, only too much in 
harmony with the dingy room, the dingy street, visible 
through the window, curving away to that dingy glow of 
sunset behind the contorted chimney-cowls and slated 
house-rpofs in the west. The child was dingy, too. Even 
the flowers, so it seemed to Colthurst, as he closed the 
door behind him and stood on the near side of the table, 
even the flowers had lost their freshness and lustre since 
they had passed into the hands of their present possessor. 
A blight was upon this place, and everything in and about 
it, which filled him with a loathing and uhreasoning 
physical disgust. 

A merely conventional greeting either of words or of 
hand-shake was impossible between these two persons — 
an empty form for whicli neither had the heart ; and any 
tenderer description of giecting had unhappily gone out 
of fashion between them. So an awkward pause of silence 
ensued, 'riien the woman with a gracious movement of 
courtesy spoke. 

* Yoif ve made the poor little maid very happy over her 
flowers, Jim,^ she said, her expression melting into a 
sudden sweetness of appeal about ihe eyes and full-lipped 
mouth. 

Colthurst had been living in something of a foofs para- 
dise, seeing visions, dreaming dreams ; cheating the actual 
by mental excursions into the just conceivably possible ; 
indulging tliat riotous imagination of hia io the keen Swiss 
air and daring Italian ,sunshi|te,^ wlked over 

mountaSw-passes, qxl ^wrohgb iche itxjol. streets and 
glaring piaam‘of greedy alike of 

their beauty and g:raa<^ur, (their grotesque figures, their 
sinister historical suggestions. And through all the shift- 
ing sights, merry or sad, of his foreign holiday, through 
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fill the varymg emotion^ the vivid fleeting impressions, 
tlie hot race of thought and^erception that, .had gone on 
within him, one impressio^ one vision, had. heen 5;on- 
stantly recurrent. It had tome upon him -whem he was 
a trifle tired and pensive, under vast silent^ mountain 
sunrise or sunset ; or during the droning, incense-stuffy 
service in f gome stately cathedral, where the air seemed 
thick with the mystery of the supernatural. It had come 
upon him ’equally when he was in full possession of . him- 
self, mind; and body; when he was vigorous, excited, 
moved by quick, wide-reaching apprehensions of things*-r- 
The vision of Mary Crook enden listening, responsive, 
drinking in his words; awakening, so he flattered himself^ . 
to a fulness of life and intention wholly new to her, as she ^ 
stood in the shadow of the mulberry-tree in that' 
sun-acorched hotel garden at St. Michel-lcs-Bains. He 
had broken down the wall of prejudice which had divided 
her from him. He had made her recognise him. He 
had established a relation with her. All this had been a 
matter" of ten minutes at the outside. He had not seen 
.her again^had hardly wished to see her indeed. Yet he 
was satisfied, for the time being at all events. For some- 
thing intangible, yet actual, had, so he believed, passed 
between them, from him to her. That was all he wanted. 
He had paid off the old score, he had taken his revenge, 
taken it in a way at once occult and beneficent. 

All this will probably appear to the reasonable and 
right-minded very elaborate nonsense. To James Colt- 
hurst it was not nonsense at all. It was delicious, it was 
inspiring.. He' played with the thought of it continually. 
He went back to it again and again, taking strange 
fantastic djrfight in the proud maidenly purity, in the 
reserved) almost cold loveliness of the woman whom, 
after a prettjf sharp struggle, he had, momentarily in^apy 
case, conqiieredr - for though Colthurst^s feeling iii' the 
matter was abnormal, morbid even, it was^ quite fr^pe, I 
think, from sensual or ,baa^ Jiot 

in the least misteke ' nature of his r^a|iQn to "Miss 
Cfookenden. He knew well enoughit was of.the intellect, 
not of the affections. He hardly regretted that — as yet. 

And now after all this enchanting careering around in 
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Fool’s Paradise, in regions mysterious and visionary ; after 
this innocent, even, iti a sense, elevating debauch of faney, 
was Im brought lip, short Igainst a blank wall of fact. 
l"act gave hhn a blow on the head aS with a polc-axc, 
bidding hinfii ’mind what had been, rather than what might 
be. He had known this visit would be a pretty severe 
trial; but it proved worse, ten times worse than he 
expected. It was indescribably jarring to his iniagination. 
This dingy, unlovely room, the tinned lobster and flaccid 
water-cresses, even the not ungracefully tendered thanks 
for his gift of flowers, sickened him. And it was only by 
a very strong effort of will that he controlled himself 
sufficiently to answer reasonably. 

* Dot got her nosegay at the price of a promise,’ he 
said, stammering more than usual. * I am sorry to say 
she^was not keeping very creditable company when I met 
her just now. You ought to send her to school or keep 
her more indoors, Jenny. Dot is getting too old to run 
wild in the streets in that sort of way/ 

* Do you hear that, Dot Jenny Parris asked, her face 
hardening again. 

* I hear,’ the child answered, shaking herself impatiently. 

< We’ve been all through it once already.’ 

Jenny leant her shoulders back against the mantel- 
piece, pushed her hands down into the pockets of her 
claret-colourcd ulster, and looked at Colthurst with a dry, 
half-contemptuous smile. 

‘ I’ve got a nice, dutiful little daughter, likely to be a 
comfort to me in my lonely old age, haven’t I, Jim.? ’ she 
said. 

At that moment, it must be conceded, Jenny Parris did 
not precisely embody Mrs.'T’rust’s description of her, as 
the kindest, least offensive creature that ever came down 
over stairs. Her bearing, and the tones of her voice, were 
by no means calculated to appease James Colthurst. If 
she had been gentle and winning with him^ — she could be 
so at times — he^ would have, done his best to spare her, to 
sluit the cupboard door-Tr-the old metaphor may serve once 
more — als softly -as possible, and double-lock it without any 
unpleasant grating of the key. You see Colthurst was in 
the disagreeable position of seeing a noble life before him, 
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to which all the higher 'instincts of his nature drew him 
with citrong attraction, while a niioral obligation to this 
woman held him back* he that obliga- 

tion once andfbr all; and, looking the gi^eater right, 
\^hKh certain |>hT|o$ophers tell us justifies the Jesser 
wj ong, sacrifice the individual to the dem^ds of his own 
s( If-development, which, in a sense, was Sacrificing it to 
the good of the race? To gain a great end, shpuld he 
p( 1 petrate a trifle of immediate cruelty ? 

With a sudden acuteness he perceived a way oHfeScape. 
Jenny should decide his line of action by her own. If she 
was reasonable, he would be icasonable too, gentle and 
merciful even ; though it would, in his present frame of 
mind, cost him a good deal to be so. If she was un- 
manageablC; well, then, her blood must be on her own 
head, she would have brought her condemnation upon 
herself, and his conscience would be free of offence. 

All this passed through his mind in the few seconds 
during which he stood opposite to her, at the near side of 
the table. Her defiant, taunting attitude calmed him, 
because it went to justify the line of condyct which he 
knew it would be easiest for him to pursue. So he made 
her no artfewer, but pulled out one of the shiny horse-hair 
chairs from its place against the wall, called Dot to him, 
sat down putting his arm round her, while he helped to 
rearrange her drooping chrysanthemums. 

lenny watched him, watched his bent head, the quick 
deft movements of his hands, his glances and by-play with„ 
the little girl, rapid changes of expression crossing her 
mobile countenance. Ilis indifference galled her shrewdly. 
At last she could endure it no longer. 

‘ Jim,^ she said, ' can't you spare a trifle of notice from 
the child for me ? It's a long time since Fv^ >6een you. 


C'>re might have thought you'd have a little something to 
ask or tell me.* — Her speech was interrupted by a%rd, 


dragging tiwK — * Did you have a good time whue'you 
ivcj-e away $he, asjj^ed, when shq recovered her breath 
again. * ' ''V ' - ^ ^ . 

*A very good tWey ftfei^Uswered^ Without 

raising his eyes from DoFs bouquet. 


' Did you see anybody you knew ? * 


N 
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‘Yes; 

‘ Men or women ? ' Jenny , demanded. 

Colthiirst looked ^jat her, and not quite pleasantly, 
' B-both/ he $^d; » 

There wm a silence of. some minutes. Then she 
broke out imgetuously : — ^ Look here, Jim, it’s no use 
beating abouPthe bush like this. I want to know what’s 
to happen to us all. That’s whaLt you’ve come to tell, 1 
suppose. Let the child go — run aldhg down to Mi's. Priist 
for half-an-hour, Dot, there’s a good maid,’ 

She glanced at Colthurst significantly as she spoke, and 
nodded her head towards the door. But unfortunately 
Dot was a young lady whom it was not easy to dispose 
of in this unceremonious fashion.' She wriggled herself 
up on to Colthurst’s knee, nestled her small person back 
against his broad chest, and from that coin , ol vantage 
stared at her mother in naughty, daring challenge. 

' I ain’t a-going bothering downstairs to Mrs. Prust,' 
she said; ‘Jim’s very fond of me, ain’t you, Jim ? Mr. 
Snell says gentlemen gives flowers to the ladies they 
thinks most of. Jim didn't bring any flowers for you, he 
brought ’em for me. That shows he'd like to have me 
stay.’ ' 

' For God’s sake don’t take the child’s part and set her 
up against me. She’s a wicked enough little thing as it 
is.’ — The woman spoke low and hundedly. There was a 
ring of real misery in her voice. 

Colthurst was touched somehow in the midst of his 
bitterness and disgust. He put his hand under the little 
girl’s chin, turned her pale, wizened face towards him 
and kissed it; whereat she flung her arms about his 
neck and hugged him with extravagant manifestations of 
delight. Then he stood her down on the grdund, though 
she struggled and protested, trying passionately to keep 
her place on his lap. 

‘ Go downstairs, Dot,’ he said, hoarsely. 

^Do yoq mean that?’, she asked, ; Colthurst bowed his 
head/'''' ' •' ^ ^ " 

For a few. seconds she waited gazing at him; the two 
strong wills, the man’s and the child’s, in opposition. 
Suddenly Dot turned, swept the flowers higgledy-piggledy 
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into the lap of her soiled pinafore, gave her mother a 
vicious look in pacing, and, ran out of the rodm. 

Colthurst got up and shut *the> door aft^ her, with a 
certain deliberation^ Then he went dver and stood in the 
window, keeping his back to the light. The child^s pre- 
sence had acted as a restraint; now that it was removed 
he knew the bad quarter *of an hour had really, come, 
Colthurst gathered himself together and waited. ' He 
wanted to avoid making the first move. 

Jenny leaned her elbow on the mantel-piece and buried 
the fingers of her left hand among the masses of her rough 
hair. The dull glow of the western sky lit up her hand- 
some worn face and her claret-coloured ulster. She 
hesitated a little; but she was too anxious for much 
diplomacy. She went straight to the heart of the 
matter. — 'When are you coming back here to live, Jim ?' 
she asked. 

The uncompromising directness of the question stag- 
gered Colthurst. He temporized. 

' I don’t know,’ he said. ' I have a quantity of work 
in view — some orders for portraits, thanks to Carr, besides 
two or three good subjects for pictures that I want to get 
into shape as soon as possible. I couldn’t work at them 
here. It’s impossible. The accommodation isn’t sufiicient’ 

'You could take the drawing-room floor. It’s empty. 
And you’re a rich man, now ; you could afford it.' — ^Again 
Jenny’s voice had a taunting ring in it. 

' Mrs. Trust’s drawing-room floor is a most desirable 
apartment, no doubt,’ Colthurst replied. ' But it is not 
precisely adapted for my purpose. I must have plenty of 
space.’ ^ 

'I dare say, Mrs. Prust ’ud let the bed be moved out 
of the back-room,’ remarked Jenny Parris. 

The line. Tunning across Colthurst’s forehead ^ew 
deep. He was nearing the point of exasperation. Clearly 
it was impossible to argue the matter on these lines with- 
out losing his temper fatally. He intended if possibte not 
to lose his temper." \ He was silent for a little. When he 
spoke again it was in a tori^i Of statemenj rather than of 
argument; for he saw that he must definitely take the 
upper hand of poor inconvenient rebellious Jenny Parris 

N 
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^ I have further pJaus/ l\e said, ^ I have a notion of 
fouudiili^ mA to work under me, 

as they What is the 

use 6f Jiivipg ideas if you dWt share their, don't impiess 
thetn upon other minds ? That's the hoirible pai t of a 
great personal talent/ he v^nt on, softening, ioi getting 
himself and the exigencies of the situation in the satisfac- 
tion of self-expression — 'it dies with 3^00, unless 3011 
have made discipk s m whom your spirit, your ^inciplc 
your methods are incainate, you leave only the. corpse of 
your work behind you, leave it for pedants to fingci and 
fumble over and pull to pieces, to misconstrue as only 
your thorough-paced pedant, with his semitparal3ti(, 
penny-farthing intelligence, can misconstrue nnd miscon- 
ceive the thing he gives half a lifetime to elucidate and 
Uluminate. Do you suppose I can be content to flaie 
away for ten years or so, as a kind of comet, with no 
recognized legitimate place in this cloudy, old, EnghsJi 
artistic heaven; and then be consigned to the limbo of 
aesthetic experiments, oesthc tic ciinosities? Good Loicl, 
no* I want to leave the living soul, not the corpse of my 
work behind me; a soul that will giow and develop, and 
bo eveiy bit as alive a century hence in my followeis as 
it is tOKlay m me — There's a grand opening for me, 
Jenny/if I am fiee to make use of it. I must go on with 
one picture after another till I get the public thorou^lily 
accustomed to my style, my foim of thought, my outlook 
on life. Yes, 1 mean to go the whole hog. I do propose 
to myself to effect nothing less than a revolution. And 
to do that, I must get hold of the younger men, make 
them believe in me, still more behev^in that which I 
believe— stand by me, back me up, cairy on my work 1 
* will give them the ideas ; they, by developwig those ideas, 
win give me a sort of immortality.' ^ 

^Ajndthe woman listened. Did more, malted with sym- 
pate and though she not understand a 

Pool soul, 

<114 ^ perabnalitj and 

individu^Ut^ to ^ 6a<!m:tes and ecccntucities, 

the less as well iti the more ndmuable effects of him — 
loved his rapid stutteiing speech, his quick restless 
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movements, his viofolic precipitation ; 

lovcti the restless' sw^pn weUHEiriad^ binds ; loved 

even to see hiiB/ as gained af his 

shirt-collar or. pusb^.his moustache up iway ifoip Ep. 

For affeetiort' su^ as Jenny's has passeef the of 
a refined and discriminating taste. It has little to dp’#ith 
the intellect*, with appeals to the intelligence, or evi^ to 
the sense of beauty. It lies away back in the essences 
and origiiJs 'of things, deeper than our meagre forms of 
speech.' It has, indeed, no need of words to express itself. 
Words are only baffling and impeding to it; for it is too 
profound, too intimate, too single and uncomplicated to be 
articulatCr It has small brains, perhaps; it certainly, oh 
the other band, has a large heart. 1 1 does not ^eigh, does 
not cefnsider; does not think ; but feels only — spontaneous* 
uncompromising, immediate. It is among the most beautiful, 
the most unmanageable, the most dangerous things .the 
world has to show. 

And so, erect, her eyes liquid,lustrous, all the dry light' 
gone out of them, a glow on her worn face that had nothing 
to do with the dingy sunset without, but with a sunrise ot 
returning admiration and assurance within, Jenny stood 
listening, t'or thfs woman was generous, quick to hope, 
to forget and forgive. And in her faulty, impulsive nature, 
there was, even yet, a great longing after things pure, 
lovely, arid of good report. Now it seemed to her that 
Colthurst titnfolded before her a magnificent, if somewhat 
cloudy conception. Her whole spirit rose in enthusiastic 
response lo meet it, dimly comprehended though it was. 

^Now is my chance,' Colthurst went on, in his hot 
urgent way. ‘Arid it is a glorious one, a wonderful, epbch*- 
making one^if I am big enough to lay hold of iC . 
bulk of' English art is like the valley of dry bones, dead, 
desiccated, profitless, useless — the refuse of what has,<^een 
and is not ; tto genius, no intention, no purpose, no .wirii[\th 
and moisture left in it. Well, I have got to*ma]te .|^se 
diy bones live;; "To^trirn theiti from nuserable, ii^i&edle 
mockery orpast teautjr arid greatness intp a 
beauty and greatness. ‘ I feave gottb breatfie’-tbe'fe^ath 
of a great resurrection into them*, to make those dry bones 
come together, to clothe them with flesh, to make tliem 
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rise up and stand on thcir^ feet — 9 . great army, strong 
with piodern thought^ witb.the modern gospel of science, 
of democracy, of sacred, .uncompromising fact I have got 
to put my fingers through all the Aesthetic, artificial rot and 
rubbish of the day,^ and the effete, emasculated classicism 
alike* What do we want with reconstructions of the 
age of Zeus and Aphrodite ? Or of the age of Nero and 
Dcmitian ? Or of the age of Arthur and Charlemagne ? 
Or of the miserable, pedantic artificialities of the reign of 
Queen Anne? They are all dead and gone, exploded, 
past, done with. We have moved on, thank heaven. 
Why call up their futile ghosts ? What we want is an 
art up to date — the drama of love and hate, joy and 
torment, degradation and splendour of the men and women 
of to-rday. To show the poetry and romance and glamour 
of the mind, and heart, and push, and noise, apd vigorous 
living of to-day ; that^s what has got to be done. Ajid, by 
God,^ cried Colthurst, passionately, ' by God, Fll do it.' 

And Jenny Parris stood listening, her lips parted, 
drinking in his words ; drinking the intensity and daring 
of him as a thirsty land drinks in the beating autumn 
rain. She shook back her hair with a glad toss of her 
head, and answered him : — ' And you will do it, Jim. 
You’re big enough, no fear. You’re strong enough and 
clever enough. If you give your mind to it you’m bound 
to win. I’d like to see the man that would try to stop 
you. And, look here, Jim, how can I help ? ’ 

Colthurst had been very far from talking for effect, 
Evep in his most exaggerated moments, he w4s, I am 
happy to say, guiltless of that. The thoughts and phrases 
had welled up, when he was once started, with little 
enougli direction or diplomacy on his part. Nevertheless, 
in speaking he had undoubtedly supposed that every 
sentence would have shown Jenny, more and more plainly, 
the distance That separated him from her, his future from 
hers. And SO her question fell on him like a thunderbolt 
out of a. clear ^kj^ was alarmed, terrified almost, at 

the unquenchable loyalty which made her thus claim her 
place again at his side. How could she help ? Only in 
one way ; and to point out that way was brutal in face of 
that same loyalty. Colthurst paused, amazed, in a sense 
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confounded; filled with a sudden dreadful fear that he 
should find it impossible sliut tjie cupboard-door and 
hide the grinning skeletoni^ft^ all 
Jenny mistool^the cause of his embarrassment., 

^ Oh, I know,' she said, bridling in proud apology, 'I'm not 
the woman I was. We’ve been through pretty rough times 
together, you see, Jim, and they’ve left a bit of a mark on 
me. I’ve lost flesh ever since I’ve had that plaguing old 
cough of nights. My arms are poor,’ she added, stripping 
up the sleeve of her ulster and of the dress beneath it, and 
contemplating the arm — white and muscular, but as sadly 
angular at wrist and elbow — with a pathetically reproachful 
expression. 

Then she glanced at Colthurst, a fine candour, an 
absence of all bitterness in her face, as she continued : — 

‘ But you knew, Jim, I haven’t been very happy lately. 
There’s been nobody to please and keep going for. Dot’s 
the most perverse little mortal that ever stepped this earth. 
She’s just delighted Co plague me ; and if I say a word 
she turns round as impudent as you like, and laughs. 
There’s no being upsides with ‘her. And you seemed to 
have changed, Jim, and taken to fine folks and fine ways 
I knew nothing about. I’m afraid I’ve had nasty grudging 
thoughts about you— wished you’d never painted the 
“ Road to Ruin ” and the ‘‘ Evening of Labour,” and made 
yourself a gi'eat man. I fancied 1 liked the old starvation 
wages best, but if I see you haven’t really changed, Jim,^ 
she added very sweetly, in her incurable hopefulness — 
^ if we can have the dear old times back, and a little more 
comfort into the bargain, a little more to wear and to eat 
and drink, why, I shall soon lose my cough and get my 
looks back— I’m only nine-and twenty, after all.’ . 

Jenny’s voice was slightly unsteady. The:r^ were tears 
in it, though she smiled. , 

'You d-don’t understand,’ stammered ColtHurst, in 
terrible perplexity. Revolt, Rebellion, defiance, would have 
been easier to deal with than tliis, » . . < m 

' Why, why, surely,’ she w:ent on, gently, * I ain’t so 
changed as all that ? And you’d have no ' trouble to get 
younger models for heads and hands and so on, now you 
can afford to pay them. They’d be glad enough to be taken 
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up by a man with a^ame like you* As to feet, well, 
upon my wor<J^ thefe'^ no in London, not even 

Annie or i;hat Italian Giacomelli ^rl Walter 

Creightorfa awaya pairtting', cah^heat for feet/ 
Colttiufet m« silent. Her voice becaitite very^nateady 
again. ^ 

* I shohld do as well as the lay figure, any way for the 
clothes and drapery,' she said. ' You know how I can 
stands Jim, by the hour together — and things lOok so 
woodeny on the figure — I should do for that/ 

Colthurst stood biting his moustache. ' Let us sit 
d-down and talk it all out quietly, Jenny,' he said at last 
b-began at the wrong end of my story. I'm afiaid, and 
misled you. You don’t undei stand. I want to explain 
the practical, comm on -sense part of it to yoU.’ 

Jenny scrutinized him seairhingly for a moment. Then 
she flung herself down in the Icatlu r-covered arm-chaii 
by the fire-place. The sunset light had faded from the 
sky, and in the grey unceiUinty of the dusk, the room 
looked meaner and uglier, and the woman, checked in the 
midst of her generous fresh enthusiasm, looked gaunt and 
old. 

'Go on, Jim, then,' she said, curtly. 'Explain/ 

But it was just all Colthurst could do, under the cii- 
cumstances, to explain. 

'I ^bave taken a studio down in Kensington,' he said. 
' It is large. It has two fire-places in it, so that if I 
carry out my plan of getting a few students to work under 
me, I could put up a partition for a time, and shutoff a 
portion of it for myself, till I could afford to build. They 

could work in the larger half of it, and ' 

' You mean to live down * there,' interrupted Jenny 
Parris. 

Colthurst heard his own heart beat in the pause before 
he answered*^' Yes,* he said. And the word seemed to 
him to difop like a stone into blacky deep well 
Jenny^$^atiU<by a fewsecond^i^ ^ 

' I shall sorry, ^ saWL slowly^ looking steadily at 

him, ^to leave good, kind creature, 
and the old gentleman^s wOhdeififlly fond of Dot/ 

'1 d-didn't propose that you should leave Mrs. Prust at 
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present * Colthurst turned and glaWed out of the window, 
along the curve Jjbe street ^ There would be 

hardly prosper uccd^odltidh fta* you 'Mli 'Dot. There 
aie only three ro6m^, beside!^ the officeS/dtta*<Aed ^tp the 
studio/ ^ ' 

* I’ve lived in two rooms for a good nuntb^r of years 
now,' she replied, quietly, 'excepting when Fve liv<?d in 
one. You needn't be so tremendously considerate^ of my 
comfort, Jinni« l^ni not too particular. I could niahSLge“ 
for a time — till you can affoid to build — as you say— till 
then, you know.' 

Then Colthurst grew a little mad. It is such situations 
as this which push even gootl-hearted and conscientious 
men into cruelty, into crime even. But one idea, that of 
self-preservation — which meant the preservation of his 
genius unshackled, of the possibility of carrying out his 
convictions and great purposes unhindered — was upon 
him He came across from the window and stood in front 
of her. 

' Is it conifceivable,' he asked, 'that you don't recognize 
that you and the child being there would simply ruin me ? 
It could not be kept datk. Every one must see, every 
one must know it. Just the people I most want fo get 
hold of would resent it most hotly ; would consider it an 
unpardonable scandal and outrage. Are you to open the 
door to my sitters? Am I to n\k their running over Dot 
ballet-dancing to a barrel-organ on the doorstep ? Don't 
you* see that it's out of the question, unpermissible, 
absurd ? 

Jenny Parris rose to her feet. She was trembling so 
violently that she had to catch hold of the comer of the 
clumney-piece for support. — ' My God I after all these 
years, youVe not going to cast us off, Jim ? cried, 

' Cast yon off — what have I ever said about casti,ibg you 
off ? Of course not. You shall have your allowance, and 
I’ll settle Just as usual with Mrs. P-prust. I 

can. I'll come, havfe to-day, and youi* . 

Jenny put up both hands and thrust baefe 

* Oh 1 it's not the, money, ifs'ndfc the "vile, fetched 
money I want,' she cried, passionate^. 'Do you think 
thirty shillings a week and the lodgings'll pay me for my 
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happiness and my h^th and my good name ? There’s 
only one way to pay me for ^un, Jii^ and you know that. 
And youVe promised me, scares and scores of times over. 
Make an honest woman of me, Jim,/ and sa-ve the child 
from shame, and give her a chance, Sh^s your own 
flesh and blood, Jim, And somebody’s told her,, or she 
guesses. She’s, as sharp as a needle. Oh i she’s a 
wicked, little thing ! You heard the way she threw off at 
me about those flowers.’ 

Jenny came closer to him, her face working with Strong 
emotion, all blanched, distorted, ghastly, in the chill evening 
dimness. She laid her hand imploringly on his arm. — *As 
you’ll have to answer for your deeds one day before God 
Almighty ’ 

Colthurst instinctively tried to shake himself free — to 
draw b£^k. 

* Yes,’ she repeated, wildly, ^ as you’ll have to answer 
then — now, before it’s too late — before success and money 
and fine company have turned your head — before you’ve 
lost «11 your liking for me — before — before you’ve lost 
your . heart, Jim, to some of those grand ladies that pet 
you, and flatter you, and crack- you up — marry me; Jim — 
marry me — there isn’t a woman among them all ’ud ever 
be the wife to you I’d be.’ 

Jenny put both hands on his shoulders. 

* Why, Jim, Jim 1 ’ she cried, with heartbreaking earnest- 

ness, Mon't you understand you’re just everything in the 
wide world to me ? I love you, man ’ 

Sh^ paused, her speech broken by a gasping sob. 

' I love you now as I loved you when we loitered in the 
cembes above dear old Beera, in the evenings, years ago ; 
and heard the ^ulls laugh and the pheasants call, and the 
breeze slip up through the tops of the oak wood, and the 
beat of the surf on the bar across the bay, and the cry of 
the men and The rattle of the cable, whe^ the skiffs came 
in and|J^k Op their moorings back of the pier, waiting for 
the tide to bring ’emVin to quay.— Jenny let her hands 
drop at her, sides, £md, tossed Jier b^dback with a sudden, 
sobbing laughter. -r-^lToU' know what’s happened since. 
Luck’s been against us, and times bad. But I love you, Jim,’ 
she said, 'I loveyou ; that’s all, T^here’s nothing more to say.’ 
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alas 1 from Cblthurst’s ppint of view there was 
much, every tiling more tb say. On the one hand was this 
woman’s affection for him and his Qt)3i^ti6n to her — an 
obligation which he knew he- i^as discharging at least as 
fully as most men discharge $iich obligations. ’ On the 
other hand was his career, his mission, his unsatisfied rage 
of living, and the haunting aching sweetness of a pure 
and ideal love. Must he sacrifice all these to pPor Jenny 
Parris ? 

And it must be remembered tliat Colthurst knew the 
worst as well as the best of her. Knew her loyalty, her 
outbursts of unselfish devotion ; but knew equally her hot 
temper, her jealousy, her radical incapacity for the strain 
of a well-ordered manner of daily living, knew the element 
of coarseness in her nature, knew her light-mindedness 
and vanity, knew her want of tact, knew her recklessness 
when in good spirits and her general unmanageableness 
when in bad. Knew that this impulsive, half-educated 
woman could never become a real companion and help- 
meet to him, could never take her place in the social 
circles in whidi he intended to move ; knew that she was 
incapable of helping him forward, supporting him, climbing 
upward by his side. Earlier she might, perhaps, have 
done so, for there had been a singular quickness and 
adaptability in her ; but it had given way under the hard 
and demoralizing conditions of her position. 

All this Colthurst knew. Let us be just to him.^ And 
it was not only this, for he had a more bitter complaint 
against poor Jenny than any of these — a complaint which 
he tried never to formulate, even in silence, it filled him 
with such loathing and disgust. He had hoped it might 
lie buried for ever out of sight and remembrance ; but now, 
in his excitement and perplexity, now in his growing fear 
— fear that the woman would soften him, get herown way, 
and so keep hif?i for ever enslaved — now, in his- extremity, 
he turned and struck her with the hideous we^on with 
which she, unhappy yet — ^in a sense, for we must be just 
all round — heroic soul, had by h^ owp;> faction furnished 
him. 

'Jenny,* he stammered, under his breath, 'I can’t 
marry you. You remember that time, three years ago, 
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in P — Paris. You k?iow what I iheafu That was toe 
much. I can^t wiafry you^ Itbu kfltow why.' 

Colthurst Th*ejy wc^ire vsery terrible, those 

two white, hUtuan faces, cl||$e together, looking into eac h 
other’s ey^S ,i|i the dingy London dusk, a knowledge 
bctweeh thein of something too pitiful, too vile to put into 
words. 

If, in Speaking, Colthurst had anticipated an outbreak 
of denunciation, he was mistaken. Jenny todk a long, 
choking breath, closed her lips rigidly, drawing herself 
up to her full height. She was ncai ly as tall as Colthurst. 
Now, in the growing obscurity, she seemed to loom up 
before him, a grand, dark, tragic figure, wrapped about by 
tlic solemnity of an unalleviable woe. 

'You can go, Jim,’ she said. ^ We’ve had it all out 
now. 1 know what you mtan. You know why I did it. 
I couldn't let you and the child starve.’ 

'Better have let us staive ten times over than keep us 
alive at the price of such shame,’ he answered. 

'Would you have said so then ? ’ — Jenny put the 
question with a queer mixtuie of avidity anAmockgry, 

'Yes, you know I should,’ Colthurst answered, "very 
quietly, 'if you had given me the chance.' 

Again love triumphed in Jenny. — 'I’m glad, then,’ she 
said, ' I didn’t give you the chance.’ 

There was a brief silence. The woman was the first to 
speak* 

‘Yofi can go, Jim,’ she repeated. 'We’ve had it all 
out You can make 3^our mind easy. ' I shan’t hang 

about tlie fine new studio down in Kensingtojl, and put 
your sitters about, and ruin your prospects. Only remem- 
ber thiSj Jim, if you should happen to take a fan^y to one 
of those fine ladies — you said there were women among 
your new friends as well as men — and make up to her, 
and try to marry her, well, I warn you she'|L see me first. 
She shall ^beafr the whole stc^i-y, and then W’ahe likes to 
have ybu she may/" , ^ ^ ' 

Jenny moved as she spoke. 
Her knees 'gave laid hold of the 

furniture in passing'’ to steady herself. BJbr5unk down 
on the hard black horsehair sofa. 
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'There, go/ she said, 'go, Jim, like a good fellow. 
I’ve had about enouglj , ^ 

Seme ten njunutes latdf^ I^ust knoc^d at the door 
with a view io'tlje removal of |he tea-tt^ay. Tltis, by rights, 
was nurtb^damong the duties of Serena, the sharp-eyed, 
3 ^outhftlil general-servant of the establishment And, for 
once, Serena had displayed alacrity, not to say ardour, in 
her readiness io step upstairs any time during ^the last hour 
and bring the tray down. But her mistress, with more than 
one cutting reinai k as to the hatefulness of poking, and 
prying, and curiosity generally in girls who took no more 
than six pounds a year wages, announced an intention of 
fetching it dowif hcibclf. In truth the worthy woman was 
bursting with impatience to know the result of the 'bilious 
fiend's ' visit, arid to ascertain whether her lodger’s satanic 
acquaintance had acted on her advice and ' looked 
thoroughly into it all’ 

When Mrs. Pru^t bustled into the room, Jenny was 
still sitting, dry-cyed, on the hard sofa, in her stained, 
frayed, claret-colourcl ulster, her hands lying idle fc her 
lap, / 

'Why, my dear, [good soul,' cried the landlady, her 
well-cushioned peispn coming into sudden and sharp 
collision with the cohner of the table, 'whatever be think- 
ing of sitting alone inuhe daik ? You’m mazed, sure-ly ? ' 

In intimate conversation Mrs. Prust laid aside fash- 
ionable conventionalities of diction, and 1 elapsed into the 
idiom still prevalent inj Devon. 

Something in the ^miliar accent, in the comfortable', 
kindly, fussy prescncl touched a very tender chord in 
poor Jenny Parris’s bmttercd heart. — ' Oh, Mrs. PruSt ! ’ 
she said, ' letthe tea-tlimgs bide and come here. Sit down 
by me a bit, and give r* your hand. Pm in 4^p waters, 
the floods have gone owr me.' ' ^ 

She stopped abrupt^, interrupted by a cough- 

ing, which’ Ihook h<S strong frame jjainfuUy, — Mrs. 
Prust, meanwhile, something in- 

coherent concerthng ' p®r young 

'Old Scratch,' ana 'loAn^eri^! ^h3[ph '‘^objects 

she, at the same time, iiwtituted 'a vigoroud but unsuccess- 
ful search in the pocket fof her dress. 
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^ It'll pass in a minute/ gasped Jenny, ' I get it like 
this, often by ^night.WShe paused for breath, and then 
continued slowly— 'So^iime^ I think my time won't be 
long here/ , ># , 

‘There, now/ said ^Mrs, Prust, soothingly, 

shocked ^at this Confirmation of her own prognostications. 
‘ My dear soul, don't be fretting about ^uch things as 
that.' - * ‘ . 

‘ But I don't think it will,' Jenny repeated. ‘ When I 
feel like I do to-night, I should be more glad than sorry 
to know I should go soon. It's a cruel, bad world, Mrs. 
Prust. ' And see here, I won’t deceive you. I've been no 
better than 1 should. I ain't what's callCd a respectable 
woman. I've gone pretty low. But doh't turn me out, 
Mrs. Prust, there's a good, kind body. Help Qie a bit. 
Not with money,' she added, under a swift fear of mis- 
conception ; ‘ 1 shall have enough, some way or other, of 
that. But help me with the chikk^ She's fond of the 
Cap'n, and he's good to her. If I g 0 ,''’you'll remember her, 
won't you — she's got no friends b(ut you — and not lose 
sight of my poor little maid ? ' '' 

The landlady pressed her hand im silence, save for a 
gurgling and choking, very rcall}^, if pelcgantly, indicative 
of sympathy. At last she quave/red out — ‘ Don't you 
werry, my dear. While I'm aboV/c ground she'll want 
for nothing. And I must say, eveih when most irritable, 
Cap'n Prust's as set as never was o[n little Dot.' 


Chapter llf 


Early in December it happened tfhat Professor Sylvester, 
the Royal Academician who presided over the Connop 
Trust School, fell ill. He cauglm a bad bronchitic cold; 
stayed at home^t went to bed andjgot up again fully per- 
suaded of the neces^ty pf p^in^ the remainder of the 
winter ip Sicily, .or at/alf e>^h4!Sl on the Riviera. Good 
Mr. RVwell, the uiider^hia^stef/ OTeanwhile, was far from 
enjoying his hour of supreme, efommand. Not that he 
grumbled at the increase of work fit brought him ; but that 
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his inoclest soul was harassed by conscientious fears of 
the inadequacy of his own powers. He trembled lest 
the school should sufibr. * In moving- terms he im- 
plored the School Council to come ; to the rescue, 
and rig^_up„ a mock surx. of some description, until 
such time as' the legitimate Royal ^Academic rays 
should again pour their cheering influences upon the sixty 
and odd students now under his sole tuition. B.ujtat such 
short notice even a mock sun was not easily procurable, 
every painter of standing being fully occupied with his 
own pictures for the spring exhibitions. Adolphus Carr, 
deputed thereto by his fellow council-men, proceeded from 
studio to studio in vain ; and the last day of term drew in 
sight with Mr. Harwell, still revolving in unilluminated 
loneliness, wringing his hands. 

It was -at one of Mr. Carr’s Wednesday afternoon 
parties that Colthurst first heard of the dilemma in which 
the^Connop School found itself. Colthurst had a standing 
invitation to these parties, and during the last six weeks 
had availed himself pretty frequently of it. Not that his 
love of society had sufiered any appreciable increase ; but 
that at Mr. Carr’s there was always a chance of meeting 
Miss Crook enden, and to meet Miss Crookenden again 
was a growing desire with him. An impression may be 
strong, but, almost in propoi tion to its strength, it craves 
for renewal", for the satisfaction of contact with that which 
produced it. 

And to-day, it seemed, fortune was disposed to smile on 
Colthurst, and grant him the renewal he desired. For on 
entering the first of Mr. Carr’s suite of handsome rooms — 
that gentleman occupied a very good flat in one of the 
large red mansions that have sprung up of late years along 
the western portion of the Embankment — ^one of the first 
persons he remarked was Madame Jacobini. §he was 
ensconced on a sofa, just by a wide, elaborately- draped 
doorway. Her eyebrows were elevated, her plain clever 
face full of expression — she had on a black bonne* with 
dash of yellow in it?^ which suited her j^4niira|ly — and 
her hands were busy in gesticulation ai she conversed 
vivaciously With Mr. Clement Bartlett, whose playing of 
Captain Dulcimer, in 'A Quarter to Eight,’ triumphantly 
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justifies— so say his many friends — the high opinion they 
have always expresd^ regai'^hg iis dramatic talent. It 
is unsympathetic^ it' <soth«^ near ^Ihg discourteous, to 
differ from^ypftir ^riend^ in opinion.. Mn ^Bartlett was 
guilty of^ lip discourtesy* His ovm opinion confii med 
that of his ftUnds, confirmed it really generpusly. With 
tlie result that, just now, he presented to Colthurst the 
spectatde of a supremely self-complacent back. 

Mr. Carr, meanwhile, standing at the entrance of his 
dim, crowded, carefully lighted, luxuriously-furnished 
apartment, immediately after greeting hi^ newly-arrived 
gujest, embarked in a recital of the woes of the Connop 
School. He was full of the subject, so full that for once 
in his life he overflowed — overflowed to the detriment oi 
discretion, which got a lot of the starch washed out of its 
neat, self-respecting, little peison in the process. 

^It really is veiy much on my mind, Colthurst,' he said, 
with mild seriousness, in his most admirably confidential 
manner. * J volimtc cred at the last Council meeting to do 
ray best to secure a iocf(jti ienens. I have been very much 
interested in the school fiom the first, you know. I have 
the honour of being cue of the trustees of the Connop 
Trust, and I have always been most anxious that the 
schools benefiting by the endowment should maintain a 
high standard, and ofici a solidly good artistic education.' 

^They are less r-rutted in prejudice than the Govern- 
ment schools — one can sa3^ that for them without hesita- 
tion,’ Colthurst put in. 

* Ah 1 I am glad you think so I' 

feven Colthurst' s complimentary speeches appeared to 
Mr* Carr suggestive of sudden and involuntary collision 
with some hard and very angular object. Cjolthurst in 
conversation affected his mind as driving ovei^ a jolting 
road would have affected his body., Mr. Carr paused a 
momeixt, and drew one lady-Hke hand dowp over the back 
of hi^ head to apothe his jarrpd nerves. ^ 

* I really have ,i^ken great ^5deal f>f trouble in 

this p«erfectly ready to 

do SO; but result has been discourag- 

ing, almost annoyihg io vtik It has been an unpleasant 
revelation to me of the lack of public spirit — I must say 
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so — among the professional brotherhood, Colthurst, Cne 
man after another has refused^ And it is most embarrass- 
ing, really anything but pleasant, to meet with a series of 
refusals. But this morning T thought my vexations were 
at an end — that I had secured Walter Creighton. 1 ought 
not to say that he actually bound himself by a promise ; 
but his tone was most encouraging. I have just received 
this telegram from him.^ — Mr. Can held the square of 
pink paper by one corner, and tapped it reproachfully with 
his forefinger. — ‘ He says, “ Extremely sorry, but find it 
impossible on further consideration to undertake work.” * 

' I don^t know that Creighton's teaching would have 
b-benefited your students very much. He is hopelessly 
hidt^-b-:, bound by the great classic superstition,' Colthurst 
said, while his eyes roved restlessly over the company 
assembled. 

— There was Mrs. Frank Lorimer, all innocence, and 
in an irreproachable gown from Paris. There was Antony 
Hammond's neat, beardless face, increasingly rotund 
person, and air of studied yet invincibly easy good- 
humour. * There was Miss Dampier, bright-eyed, high- 
coloured, in general effect like an aged gossamer, undulat- 
ing with admiration in front of Caminada, the new tenor. 
How sincerely Colthurst did not like that expansive 
spinster I He hoped to goodness she might have no 
opportunity of undulating in front of him before the after- 
noon was over. — 

'Ah ! I think you are always inclined to be rather hard 
on Creighton,' Mr. Carr rejoined, suavely, remonstrant, 
and very sensible of another jolt. ' Like most ultra- 
Liberals, you know, you exhibit decided traces of illibe- 
rality in some directions, Colthurst. No one so autocratic 
as the Socialist — you must pardon my saying so^ — at heart. 
Now you cannot deny Creighton's drawing is fin«— rvery 
fine. Of course, I grant you he is decorative, a little too 
much led away by his taste — and a most refined and ex- 
quisite taste it is — for decoration.* 

' He has nevei* p-painted a picture in his^life as Tar as 1 
know, only fitted figures and accessories into many feet of 
canvas, as you might fit a pattern on so many yards of 
calico taking care to fill up the corners nicely.' 
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Mr. Carr shifted his position slightly. His conversa- 
tional spine really quite ache4 froin the jolts. He sheered 
oif from the apparently ratfeVr dangerous $ubject of Mr. 
Creighton, taking refuge iif’''the superficially safer one of 
the masterleas eonditioh of the Connop School. 

‘ It is a pity Mn Barwell is so diffident. You know 
him ? Excellent man, most amiable and painstaking. I 
have the highest respect for hiVn; but his want of self- 
confidence amounts to a misfortune — a positive misfortune 
in the present case. For I believe, myself, he is perfectly 
competent to carry on the school single-handed for a few 
Weeks. You see, happily, there is no question of resigna- 
tion on Sylvester’s ])art. I have no doubt we shall have 
him back after Easter, possibly sooner. We merely 
require a stop-gap.' 

Colthurst’s eyes still roamed restlessly over the dimly 
bright rooms. — There were Mrs. Carmichael and her 
two handsome, well-groomed daughters. The younger 
one was laughing a little, trying hard not to laugh too 
much — though she has such pretty teeth — at something 
Mr. Evershed — he is a clerk in tlie Home Qffice — was 
telling her, There was floratio Deland, the thought- 
reader, too, whose lank black hair and rather verdant 
complexion are so uncomfortably suggestive of a rough 
Channel crossing. He was talking to Miss Hattie White, 
the smart little American who plays the banjo. — 

‘I have applied to every one I think the least likely to 
help us/ Mr. Carr added. ‘ I really am at a loss to know 
what further steps to take. This telegram is very annoy- 
ing*— very. — Ah ! Duckingficld, how d^yc do ? Delighted 
to see you. I was just telling Colthurst about our diffi- 
culties at the Connop School. Walter Creighton ’ 

But the repetition of Mr. Carr’s woes was lost upon 
Colthurst, for at last Miss Crookenden had come into 
sight* The young lady emerged from the dihing-room 
and advanced slowly across the inner "(Jtawing-room. 
She had a tea-cup in her hands, and Colthurst judged it 
must be somewhat over-fiiE firom the careful way she 
carried It: The cehtfe of the room happened to be 
vacant just then ; he consequently had an uninterrupted 
view of her. Her close-fitting blue-gray gown, bordered 
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with beaver, was stiff in front from throat to hem with 
silver embroidery. Her shadowed fair hair was sui- 
mounted by ahat*or bonnet-^dt would be presumptuous 
to specify wliich-^blue and silver too, the distinct form of 
it not unlike that of a little winged helmet. Arrayed in 
this suit of fairy-like armgur, Mary Crookenden appeared 
even more than usually seductive. Her moonlight beauty 
gained a certain dainty edge, a hint of delicate ’audacity 
from her costume. She was lovely, and there Was a so!t 
of cliallenge — refined, but very sufficiently provoking to 
the spectator — in her loveliness. 

Beside her was a man whom Colthurst did not know, 
but whom he perceived to possess all the unconscious 
insolence which comes of very good breeding. He was 
tall and slight. Ilis neck was lathcr too long, and his 
shoulders sloped rather too much. He must have been 
over forty. He»had a remarkably beautiful mouth. Ap- 
parently he found favour in Miss Crookenden’s sight, for 
slie talked to him quite gaily as she came slowly down the 
length 'of the room. Apparently he found favour in 
MadaitiC Jacobini's sight^also, for she welcomed him with 
one of her widest and most genial smiles as he offered 
her cream-jug and sugar-basin to complete the joys of the 
cup of tea Miss Crookenden had brought her. Self- 
complaceticy meanwhile, berame less aggressively evident 
in the general expression of Mr. Bartlett's person. His 
gloly seemed to wane slightly under the almost pedantic 
courtesy of the other man’s bearing. 

As Colthurst watched the little group his spirits did not 
rise. He had his desire. There was Miss Crookenden 
sure enough — Miss Crookenden animated, gracious, gay, 
her graceful figure thrown into higli relief by the massive 
russet draperies of the doorway behind her, her sflvery 
breastplate as she moved giving off scintillations of white 
light. She had never looked more engaging, Imt never, 
alas 1 seemed more inaccessible, further For 

Colthurst recognised, more clearly than he had ever done 
before, ho w was^ hedged about byyealtht by the 
pretty queenshlfl'^ and by 
those unwritten laws of social privilege whicTi in theoiy 
he so despised, but which in practice be had to admit 
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are so tyrannically potent in the ordinary conduct of life. 
And then he asked himself .savagely to which world he 
really belonged — ^which forllim held the final and perma- 
nent issues in its grasp.— The world of Mary Crookenden, 
proud and brilliant as she looked in her suit of fairy-mail, 
unassailable in the bravery of her spotless maidenhood ? 
Or the ^orld of Jenny Parris — ^Jenny, worn and degraded 
— Jennjj, in her soiled, stylish ulster,, with its frayed cufis 
and missing buttons — Jenny, pitiful, though in way 
splendid, \\n^eck of unruly passion and of sin ? The 
question was a hard one, and Colthurst was over-worked 
and harassed, lie ansvvered it in a pessimistic spirit. He 
was penetrated by a sullen conviction that the final issues 
would be cruel— that they would prove evil, not good. 

But that conviction — since, while life and reason are 
whole in us, we all, by inherent necessity, try to restore 
the balance and failing one mode of consolation take 
refuge in some other with ingenious haste — that only 
threw Colthurst back upon the fixed idea of his great 
artistic propaganda. If in some directions the roads were 
blocked, if in some departments he was foredoomed to 
sorrow, then the success of his work, the promulgation of 
his artistic gospel became indeed of infinite moment to 
him. It was all he had left. More than ever he thirsted 
for the satisfaction of making it obtain and prevail. And 
then suddenly his recent conversation with Adolphus 
Carr presented itself tojiim in a new light. Here wa^ an 
opportunity of preaching his gospel ready to hand. — His 
spirits rose. His decision was swift. If the Council 
would appoint him, he would take the place of the dis- 
abled professor of the Connop School himself. * Barwell 
might be a little scared, but he ‘wouldn't offer any opposi- 
tion. And it would be delicious,' he said to •himself, 
'delicious to plant the standatd of revolt right there, in 
the heart of the enemy’s camp.’ — He turned hastily, an 
alacrity^in his manner, to broach the subject to Mr. Carr. 

But that gentietnan was. busy greeting a fresh influx of 
guests, Colthurst bad moved aside : absently, in his 
desire to get as complete a view as might be of Mary 
Crookenden ; and now he discovered he had landed him- 
self in a corner, that he was hemmed in between the end 
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of a grand piano and the rather excessive developments 
of a highly ornate fireplace, while a small army of well 
and ill-dressed backs interVfenfe'd between him and his host. 

The nearest of the said backs belonged to Antony 
Hammond; and Colthurst, 1 am afraid, was disposed to 
be rather- uncharitable towards that agreeably good- 
tempered minor poet, as* towards all persons who ven- 
tured to regard life from a facile, light-hearted point of 
view. In. his present humour, half-morbid, half-ardgit, 
Hammond's attitude of permanent amusement was any- 
thing but sympathetic to him ; and to avoid being com- 
pelled to address him, he moved still further into the 
s^mi-obscurity of tl^c corner. But the corner was a small 
one. He could not help overhearing a good deal that was 
said. 

And as usual, Hammond had plenty to say. He was 
particularly happy, for he had just encountered a friend 
ofi very long standing who was an extremely attractive 
woman •to boot. Some circ .instances, moreover, con- 
necTcd with her piqued Hanii ^ond's curiosity shrewdly ; 
and the gratification of his enrU 'sity was to Hammond, it 
must be owned, an inexhaustibl • source of entertainment. 
He was the least siiubbable ol men. He proposed to 
permit himself the indulgence of asking two or three 
questions. 

‘This is delightful !’ he exclaimed; 'as delightful as it 
is amazing. What has procured us this honour ? What 
has induced you to visit dur sublunary sphere, Lady 
Calmady ? But that I hci-’-e this moment had the privi- 
lege of shaking your hand, and that I found it reassur- 
ingly substantial and resistant, 1 should be tempted to 
believe myself in the presence of one of those astral 
bodies Horatio Deland has been descanting on at such 
desolating length. Will no philanthropic soul catch that 
poor demented being and clap him into a lunatic ‘asylum ? 
He really is not fit to^go about loose. He is more 
tedious than a debate on the Irish Question, a missionary 
sermon, or a cold in one's head^ But to return to this 
delightful surprise you have given us— from whence, my 
dear Lady Calmady, and for how long ? ^ 

However much Colthurst might be absorbed in per- 
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sonal mattery, it w.aa impossible to him to be ignorant of 
his sun'oundings. . His braip^'Was a •sensitive plate which 
could not but receive and retain pretty vivid images of all 
presented to his eyes. Moreover the name. Hammond 
usec^ arrested his attention. For he. had heard — who 
indeed has not? — of the strangely romantic marriage 
made somfe y^ars ago by the^ady how bearing it. A 
marri^e so strange in some of its aspects^ that a vast 
nuptber of people have asserted that no one but^ a not 
veiy nice woman could ever have had the courage to 
make it at all. There was an element of weirdness in it 
such as appealed strongly to Colthurst's imaginafion. He 
glanced at fiady Calmady with a quiqkening of interest ; 
and the impression he received was a distinctly-' un- 
comirion one. For, to put it concisely, how, as when 
soi^ twenty years ago Sir Richard Calmady first had^ the 
extreme good fortune to meet her, she suggested a 
singularly enchanting cross between a Greek nymjh, a 
Scotch deerhound, and a very well-bred Eton boy. 

' I came up from Brockhurst this morning,^ she said, in 
answer to Hammond^s question. ' I go down to-morrow 
by the four o^clock. I was forced to come up — at least 
my maid told me I was — lo do some shopping. And as I 
wa^ passing I thought 1 would just look in and see how 
you were all getting on.' 

^Oh, we are all trotting down the inevitable way in 
mU^ the same order as of old,' he rejoined tightly ; 
*sbme trot faster than others, and that usually rather 
agm’hst their will, I fancy. Carr, perhaps, keeps as even 
and moderate a pace as any. But we all trot,' 

Lady Calmady had seated herself sideways on arm 
of an easy chair. Her attitude perhaps was slightly un- 
conventional She lolled ; but she lolled as a lorig4imbed, 
delicately-made lad lolls, or as Daphne may have lolled by 
the reed-grown banks of Peneus in Thessaly,' ere the god 
lovi^, and pursued, and for ever^st her alhid the green 
leaves "of the sweet-scented thickets of, mjrrtle. As 
Hammond ^poke she smiled, and,, her smile held a very 
noble revelation of cbi^acteh Hei* uppet* lip shortened, 
her eyes narrow’ed a little ^d quickened into wonderful 
sweetness and tenderness of expression. The faithful- 
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ness, the pathos, the finely-tempered strength ot this 
woman's nature manifested themselves with a radiant 
directness in her smile. 

‘ Ah, that trotting 1 ' she exclaimed ; ^ it's a j^iuisance, 
isn't it ? Yes, we all trot, more's the pity. For my part 
I don't care to talk about it.' 

Hammond whirled the string of his eye-glass round his 
finger. He was charmed. 

‘The situation remains unchanged then ? You are not 
in the least bored yet then ? ' he permitted himself to say. 

A shade of displeasure crossed Lady Calmady's face. 
But Hammond was an old friend ; and then too his im- 
perturbable good-rtemper obtained him pardon for many 
speeches that trod rather hard on tlie heels of imperti- 
nence. Lady Calmady's upper dip shortened, and the 
clear sky shone out again in her beautiful smile. 

‘ Dick and I arc as great fools as c \^er, thank God,' she 
said, quietly. 'And so I can’t but be sorry for the trot- 
ting, When the present is full of content, as good as It 
well can be, the slowest pace seems a lot too fast.' 

Hammond looked at her in silence for a moment. And 
his thoughts wandered away to a certain slim, upright 
maiden lady nearing middle age, who wears out level, 
uneventful days among learned books and small inglorious 
duties in a reposeful country rectory. Even the most 
mercurial of mortals have their moments of insight and 
consequent twinges of regret. 

‘ Ah, you blissful married people ought to be put a stop 
to somehow,' he cried, almost impatiently. ‘ You make 
the rest of us feci so abominably dissatisfied at times. 
It really is very difficult to forgive you, for you produce 
in one the detestable suspicion that one may after all 
have missed the very heart of the whole matter.' 

And Colthurst, leaning his elbow on the end c>f the 
grand piano, alone as you can only be alone sorbehow in 
a crowd, gazed otitof his dark corner sadly enough. For 
Hammond's tone had a ring of sincerity in it which made 
Colthurst feel quite amiably towards him for once, and 
pardoh him those cheerful, futi1e,^gnat-Uke ^dancings up 
and down in the social sunbeams which generally struck 
him as so irritating. 
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* Poor little Dot ! ' he said to himself, suddenly inconse- 
quently. * Poor little Dot — ;put his mood hardened again 
almost immediately. Ambitioil gained over sentiment. — * Art 
remains/ he Went on. And his mind turned longingly in the 
direction of those sixty and odd professorless students at 
the Connop Trust School.—' Even in one term I might do a 
good deal, might sow seed it would not be easy to root cut.’ 

He drew himself up, again looking for Adolphus Carr. 
It would be best to speak to him at once, and then depart. 
What was the use of lounging here, exciting, provoking 
himself by the contemplation of Mary Crookenden, her 
splendours and successes ? 

Unfortunately, Mr. Carr was otherwise engaged, not to 
be had, As^duoiis, confidential, he was occupied in con- 
ducting the steps of Lady Theodosia Pringle, and those 
of her amiable, anxious, squat-figured, elderly daughter in 
the direction of refreshments. These two ladies are a 
stable quantity at a certain section of London entertain- 
ments, and Colthurst knew them well by sight. No one 
’pursues her social duties with more praiseworthy perti- 
nacity than Lady Theodosia. But providence has seen 
fit, in its inscrutable wisdom, tc> deny her a large income. 
She therefore pursues them gallantly on foot ; unless the 
weather is phenomenally atrocious, when she has been 
known reluctantly to bestow her alert and upright person 
in an omnibus. She, consequently, habitually arrives at 
her destination furnished with a healthy appetite and a 
pair pf questionably clean boots. Colthurst recognised 
that he must resign himself. Lady Theodosia’s repast 
would take time. And he did not care to follow his host 
into the dining-room. To do so would oblige him to pass 
close to Miss Crookenden, and to pass her would be to 
speak to her. He did not want to speak to her; he 
wanted, indeed, very honestly to put her altogether out of 
his head. If Naboth’s vineyard can never be yours, is it 
not a palpable folly td hang over the wall of it, and whet 
appetite by plucking here and there a stray grape ? He 
determined to remain where he was until Carr should 
come back. Meanwhile, he fell to planning about the 
Connop School ; even, in imagination, to haranguing its 
sixty and odd students. 
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Unluckily, just as he had warmed up pleasantly to that 
same haranguing, and was^ cannonading away in denuncia- 
tion, sarcasm, high faith, Aill-bodied, resonant periods, a 
speech of Lady Calmady's very effectually claimed his 
attention. She was standing close to him, Hammond 
still beside her. Colthurst could not see her face now ; 
but he could not, however much he might have wished it, 
very well avoid hearing what she said. 

‘Oh! that's Miss Crookenden, is it, talking to Mr. 
Quayle 1 That’s interesting. I have heard a good deal 
about her one way and another. She is not quite what I 
had imagined her, though. ,But then the descriptions from 
which 1 constructed my idea of her, though highly compli- 
mentary, were, I own, slightly confused.’ — Colthurst felt 
Lady Calmady was smiling. She hesitated a moment, ' 
and then added : — ‘ Look here, Mr. Hammond, you know 
her, and you hear all that’s said. I don’t ask out of mere 
gossipiness, I think I am justified in asking. Tell me, 
who is she going to marry ? ’ 

Hammond had regained all his usual lightness of 
demeanour. 

‘ Who indeed ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ There you open up a fine 
field for speculation. The aspirants are as the sands of 
the sea for multitude, and the young lady, though most 
adorable, is also not a little capricious. Heaven forbid I 
should speak disrespectfully of so charming a person. 
Pray understand I report merely in obedience to your 
question. 1 assert nothing. But the wicked declare she 
is rather addicted to the pastime of taking scalps, which 
is our refined modern way of putting the old formula, 
breaking hearts.’ 

‘ Ah ! I am sorry for that,’ Lady Calmady said Softly. 

‘Never having been guilty in that line yourself,’ put in 
Hamiaoiid gaily. ‘ Well, the last victim who has under- 
gone the small operation I have just alluded fo is poor 
Httle Sir Theophilus O’Grady. You know him ? Not an 
impressive figure, yet I really was stirred to compassion 
for him three days ago, when I found him at the club, 
biting his nails down to the quick with rage and wretched- 
ness, because, after smiling encouragingly upon him 
through last season, our young lady had just flatly refused 
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under any c6nceiva||k drcu,mstancei 5.0 share his patri- 
monial peat ,iin4 joeing; shot by a joyal and 

devoted tenantry. ' As for " others*, 1 pyself, Lady 

Calmady, have trembled ^ore than Once oo die edge of 
the abyss. Even onr honoured host is declai^ by some 
to have had bis hours of deUrium in which he contem- 
,plated the immplatbn of happy and honourable 
bachdorhood on the "altar of matrimony. Mr, Quayle's 
attitude,' I think, speaks for itself, 1 may spare myself the 
exertion of dilating on it.* 

Hammond, here, permitted himself a pause ^and brief 
inspection of Lady Calmady*s countenance. He had a 
theory that no woman, be her marriage ever so happy a 
one, quite relishes the spectacle of a former worshippe!* 
paying court to another and younger than herself; and 
that -romantic passages took place long ago between his 
companion and the gentleman he had just mentioned is a 
matter of history. I am delighted to say Hamihond*s 
theory received no additional confirmation on the present 
occasion, though. He was almost provoked. Lady 
Calmady so very evidently, as he, said to himself, ' did not 
turn a hair.* 

^We are further disquieted by rumours of a good- 
looking young country clergyman with prospects, I 
observe his existence is invariably justified by immediate 
alli^ion to the prospects/ he continued. ‘Then there is 
that estimable, young Samson, the first cousin *— 

‘"Ah 1 we won’t laugh at Lancelot Crookenden, please, 
Mr." Hammond/ Lady Calmady said quietly. ‘At 
Brockhurst, we are all very fond of him. He is one of 
the very best of good fellows. Behind his silence and 
simplicity there is plenty of character. He ^rings true, 
absolutely true/ ' / ' 

Hammond whirled the silver string of his - e^glass 
rouhd his finger. ' , ,4 / 

‘Fortpr^ate yonth to have securjed su<?h /an idvcca^^^ 
he exclaimec^ .* We cah'^ be/in no doubt 

now as to whom Miss Qwltenden, .should , marry e Yet 
so blind are even the tnbst adbrabfe young ladies, some- 
times, to their own highest good, that I fear your original 
question as to whom she wil] marry is nearly as far from 
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being answered is ever,,^ady Calraady-respedally if she 
has, as the wicked asser^t]^t little we^ti^ss for scalps. 
But she seems to be« moving^ Will you let me have 
the privilege of presenting , her to you ? ' Shall we 
come ?? T , . • - 

Colthurst, penned in his corner, had found the above 
conversation anything but flattering to his self-esteem. He 
called Miss Crookenden by the hard name of coquette. He 
suffered a movement of — in hisown opinion — veryr%hteous 
anger against her. For in that half-fanatical egotism of 
his, he accused her of having seduced him from the 
straight path of his own most sacred convictions. Had 
he not pledged himself to preaching the average, and was 
not Miss Crookenden about as far from an embodi- 
ment of the average as need be ? She belonged to 
that small minority to whom this world offers a 
playground, not a workshop. She was — I quote his 
rather extravagant form of statement — a mere foam bell 
on the crest of the wave of artificial civilization. She 
was a decorative adjunct, nojthing more. 'Fhe underlying 
Jacobinism in Colthurst took fire. He greatly questioned 
whether a merely decorative human being is not worse 
than a superfluity, namely an iniquity ; .whether a creature 
at once so expensive — you had only to glance at Miss 
Crookenden to assure yourself that she represented an 
uncommon amount of expense — and so useless, Qpght to 
be permitted to exist at all. It required no effort of the 
intelligence to see she was lovely and be moved by her 
loveliness. Had he not just heard the extensive list of 
her admirers ? They were not, to his thinking, persons 
endowed with any astonishing degree of mental (capacity. 
Colthurst began to rate himself for hav^ig behaved both 
faithlessly by his creed and unworthily by his intelligence, 
in having yielded so readily to her charm, ii^.^having so 
persistj&litly entertained the thought of ber.-4®ut there 
was his host back again at last, having succeeded in 
appeasing the pangs of Lady Theodosia's hunger. Colt- 
hurst emerged from the obscurity of his corner-, 

* L-look here, Carr,^ he saidj stammeripg a good deal 
in his eagerness. ' I have been thinking over that difficulty 
of yours about the Connop School. 1 am willing to 
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undertake it myself. You may t-tell the Council so. If 
they choose to offer me the pj>st, I will accept it. And 
supposing any d-difEculty arises as to terms, as to the 
payment of a substitute, I am prepared to give my seiwices. 
I don't think Sylvester’s illness ought to be a tax on the 
school. If he claims the whole of his salary, I will waive 
the question of remuneraticn.’ 

Alas 1 poor Adolphus, wl at unlooked-for pitfalls beset 
the path of even the most diplomatic of men 1 For Mr. 
Carr had recounted his woes in all innocence, "never 
dreaming that the recital of them would provoke this 
rejoinder. It had not occurred to him to think of Colt- 
hurst as a possible candidate. He had taken for granted 
he was far too busy to be able to aiford to offer himself as 
a stopgap. Consequently the proposal took him wholly 
by surprise. Moreover, as Colthurst stood before him, 
dominant, urgent, his eyes with an odd, restless light in 
them, his face with a strange ravaged look on it, even Mr. 
Carr’s polite indirectness gave way. He made a mental 
reflection and that a distinct one. There was a lurid sort 
of splchdoiir of intensity about the man, yet surely 
this was a very singular shepherd to invest with supreme 
authority over that flock of sixty and odd students, male 
and female, at the Connop Trust School ! 

* Ah 1 you are too generous, really too generous, my dear 
Colthurst,' he said, veiling embarrassment under an excel- 
lently civil show of enthusiasm. ‘Your offer is positively 
princely. — Good-bye, Dcland. I hope the seance will go well 
on Friday, and all sceptics be converted. So good of you 
with ail your engagements to make time to come. — Yes, 
as I was saying, Colthurst, it is positively princely. At 
the same time you must not be public-spirited to the point 
of forgetting your own interests, you know. In mentioning 
our difficulties I was very far from intending to trade on 
your generosity to this extent.’ 

Which was perfectly true. Mr. Carr passed one lady-like 
hand down over the back of his neatly-curled head. To 
make use of a vulgar expression, he found himself very 
much up a tree. 

* You must not come to a decision in a hurry, you know. — 
Ah ! Miss White, going ? Well, I am sure we are all deeply 
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in your debt for the pleasure you have given us this after- 
noon. Some of those pliuijation songs' are gems, perfect 
little gems. — Yes, you thvst consider your own interests, 
.my dear Colthurst. Tlie school-work 'Would necessarily 
make heavy inroads upon your time. And with those 
two pictures on hand — most promising powerful pictures 
they are in my opinion ; I have great hopes of them if 
you will allow me to say so — and with that portrait of 
Duckingfield too, you really must think twice before 
encumbering yourself with the Connop School.' 

'I have thought twice,' Colthurst answered. ‘ I have been 
through all the pros and cons. The pros have it. It just 
amounts to this, Carr, 1 want immensely to have the school.’ 

Oh I the joltiness of this conversational road. " Our 
discreet, accomplished, elderly Cupid felt sadly shaken. 

* I am sure the Council have rca.son to be greatly obliged 
to you for your handsome offer,’ he remarked a trifle 
vaguely. 

^ You will let them know at once ? ' 

'We have a Council meeting to-morrow afternoon at 
which I lay the results of my mission before them.' — Mr. 
Carr passed his hand down over the back of his head 
again thoughtfully. — ' And 1 can only repeat that you are 
most generous, Colthurst; but if by chance you should 
happen to see the matter in a different light to-moirov, 
don’t scruple to telegraph. — Ah ! Madame Jacobini, you 
going too ? Must you I'call}'' ? 1 am sorry. Caminada 

has just most kindly consented to sing. I wanted you to 
hear him, and I know he is very anxious for your verdict 
himself' 

' Mr. Colthurst,' said Mary Crookenden, in her sweet, 
grave voice ; ‘ will you permit me to recall myself to your 
remembrance ? ' 

The young girl's proud eyes looked straight into his, 

* the fairy armour gleamed and glistened, Coltffurst tried 
to harden himself against the charm of this exquisite 
taker of scalps, Tried-^yes, it had come to that already. 
Why, in heaven's name, couldn't she let him be ? Why 
must she indi^lge in this wanton bit of coquetry? He 
asked himself the question with a kind of rage as he 
bowed silently before her. 
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* Then certainly I had better depart with 'all possible 

despatch ^ — thfe v^ciotisly Madahie Jaoobini. ' For 

Caminada, poor young man^ 'Vouldn’t in tfee very least 
relish my verdicts 1 have heai% him sing already — went 
through the ordeal a fortnight ago at the Frank Lqiimers’. 
Weedy, weedy little voice, Mr. Cam No substance in it. 
Will never do for the stage, believe me, ^ never/ 

* 1 have wished to see you for some time,' Mary went 
on, with serene gravity. ^ I have wished to thank you. 
Probably you have forgotten all about it, but you were 
ki’nd enough to give me some advice when we met abroad 
this summer.’ — She paused in very pretty enquiry, .You 
may remember ? ’ 

' Yei$, I r-remember,’ Colthurst said. 

*You told me to study. 1 have obeyed you. I am 
studyit^.’ 

Miss Crdokenden’s eyes dilated. Her expression was 
touched with a certain gladness, a certain elevation of 
sentiment. Her fair, young beauty rose into stateliness, 
into something very near grandeur just then. 

T Have never known how much life could be worth before. 

I am very liappy, and I am very grateful to you,’ she said. 

' Mary, Mary,’ broke in Madame Jacobini, huddling her 
furs about her angular shoulders, * pray come. That 
wretched brougham must have been waiting for hours. 
Pray remember we have to drive home, and dress, ^and 
dine, and be at thaHaymarkot by half-past eight.’ 

Thcire was a frost. The horses’ hoofs struck sparks 
from the stones of the crossings. The lamps burnt with 
a small, clear flame. The sky was free of cloud, and the 
stars, keenly bright, sent out sword- thrusts of cold light. 
Colthurst had business at a well-known artist-colourmaii’s 
in Long Acre. Crossing St. James’s Park, he paused on 
the bridge spanning the ornamental water. The whole 
scene, looking towards the Horse Guards and buildings’ 
of ’'the Foreign Office, seemed Jaid in in ^veiy i^hade from 
steel colour, through blue blue purple to positive 
black. The roar and roll of' the streets was loud, culmi- 
nating from time to' time in the yell of ^ out-going or 
in-coming train. A detacHthehf of soldiers riiarched down 
Bird-cage Walk, the regular tramp of the men forming a 
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ground tone to patter of drum ancjl shrill squeal of fife. 
Some water-fowl on ohef of the island^, awoke^ fell into 
commotion^ an^ Vfeunched ./orth ; a" hqU^^^fleet, leaving 
diverging trails oif whiteh%ss on the SuijBiSt of th^^water 
as they am^m- Ahd the north wind blew piercing, strong 
and tonic,' iihdefiled by the smoke or humjtn reek of the 
vast city. It rattled the bare, black branches of the trees, 
and struck the iron work of the bridge as with the slap 
of an open hand. , 

Colthurst drank it down open-throated. After %ose 
warm, luxurious, crowded rooms, its chill was very wel- 
come. ‘ He felt uplifted, strengthened, courageous. It 
came to him as a Wind of Promise out of the infinite 
distances of '‘the dancing, star-scattered, blue- black winter 
night. It told him that the final issues would not be 
cruel, that for him they would not prove evil but good. 
It told him his delicate fancies were rooted in fact, that 
the imagined relation was a real one ; that it was true, 
not false, his words had found entrance and stirred the 
spirit of that fair woman into nobler, fuller life. It might 
suit the purpose of light-minded men to conceive her 
light-minded as themselves. ‘But Colthurst knew better. 
He alone had divined her aright. 

i Oh ! there is fire,' he said to himself exultantly, going 
back on his old thought of her, ‘ plenty of fire underneath 
the snow.' 

The patter of drums and squeal of fifes, the tramp of 
marching feet, died away in the distance. The water- 
fowl, reaching the other shore climbed up with sleepy 
quackings, leaving long bars of rocking, steel-edged 
ripples to mark their track. The four quarters chimed, 
and then Big Ben boomed out the hour, seven, from the 
Clock Tower. And that strong, clean^ untamed wind, a 
wind as it seemed of promise, still rushed out of the utter- 
most north, bringing good tidings, bidding fear and dis- 
trust to ceat'C, calling aloud that the world cordis round 
to those who ciin dare even more surely lhan to those who 
c\/} wait. ^ \ ‘ 

Did the wind No, for nature never lie?. But like 
other oraclea^J hers, alas i ’often beUr a hidden meaning, 
a^u find fulfilment which seems to the seeker sadly 
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far away from the first-heard plain -song of her 
speech. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CoLTin RST got the appointment. His offer was accepted 
in cour ecus terms. He was glad, gratified. The more 
he gilt of it, the more it seemed to him this was just 
the ope ning he needed. Whether, however, his satisfac- 
tion w( uld have been so great had he known the whole 
history of the appointment is doubtful. For the Council 
had nc t arrived at their decision without perturbation 
:md anxious discussions, which were not supembundantly 
complimentary to the subject of them. They had de- 
puted Mr. Carr to find them a convenient King Log. 
'fhey feared he had, in fact, found King Stork, long red 
legs, active bill, and all the rest of it. They hoisted 
danger signals, the older and more conservative among 
them; spoke of realism, of subversive ideas; feared Colt- 
hurst was terribly modern, regrettably young ; wailed, in 
choru% that he was guilty of that supremest iniquity in 
the eyes of the respectable English citizens, the iniquity 
of being unmarried. They pointed out, moreover, that 
the conduct and practice of the school had already been 
the subject of criticism and comment on the part ot 
persons given, like Dean Swdft’s ^ nice man,* to the enter- 
taining of 'nasty ideas.* They foresaw that this appoint- 
ment would give occasion to the enemy, in the form of 
the British Matron, to blaspheme loudly. 

Yet how could they refuse with civility? How with 
any show of reason find any excuse for declining, while Mr. 
Harwell still continued revolving solitary, wringing his 
hands ? That good man, moreover, in final desperation 
of diffidence had greatly accentuated their .difficulties by 
threatening actual resignation unless a ipock-sun of some 
sort was got into working order without further delay. 
To accept King Stork then, or close the school — here were 
the two alternatives. , After careful deliberation they 
chose the former. But of all this Colthuitt fortunately 
knew nothing. 
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Mr. Barvvell s mild countenance, meanwhile, from out 
its setting of sparse, wavy, gray whisker, appeared to emit 
a gentle radiance. He wr^s immensely relieved. He 
looked like a lean and faithful dog which, after long 
searching, has found its master. There was, if I may 
say so without indelicacy, a distinct effect of tail-wagging 
about him. He was thiillcd, too, and fluttered. Nights 
among the Hies in the Rhone Valley, days among the 
salvias in the Alpine pastures come back to him. Erro- 
nc(nis principles and diabolic cleverness, to return to the 
])hrase of his own particular revered Royal Academician, 
bodily present enthroned, in the heart of his beloved 
Connop School. To Mr. Barwcll this was simply tremen- 
dous. He crumpled his long, angular person together on 
the top of the omnibus which would conve}^ him to town, 
outside the semi-dctachcd villa at Hampstead — the parrot- 
nosed sisters watching from the dining-room window, 
over the top of the wire blind — that raw, foggy January 
morning, the first of term, with a sense of positively auda- 
cious adventure, of unlimited intellectual and emotional 
electric shocks ahead. For this estimable man of ovci‘ 
fifty went forth to meet his new chej as a modest young 
maiden goes forth to meet the lover, of whom, though he 
fascinates her, she is mor(‘ than half afi aid. 

Owing to the atmosphere of uncertainty which had en- 
wrapped the affairs of the school during the vacation, 
thcTe was to be no opening ceremony at the commence- 
ment of term. The Council Judged it wdsest that King 
Stork should enter upon his career in the frog-pond 
cpiictly, silently, w'ithout preliminary flourish of trumpets. 
Colthurst an'ived on the scene early'', not caring to run 
against any of the students until he met them in his 
oflicial capacity. He betook himself to the office, a bare 
and businesslike apartment opening on to the flagged 
hall. ' The Connop School occupies one side of the inner 
quadrangle of the new^ buildings of the College, the high 
blank back w^all of its laige drawing theatre being a 
marked feature in the otherwise monotonous uniformity 
of Wentworth Street. The office and hall just 
mentioned are on the first floor, and are approached 
by a rather handsome flight of steps, in the centre of the 

* r 
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facjidc of the quadrangle on. the left. The drawing 
theatre, equal to two stories in height, is on the ground 
door ; and in the further coilier of the office a door gives 
access to a narrow stone and iron balcony clinging, high 
up, in the inside wall of it. 

Colthurst sat down at the office table. He was con- 
scious of being somewhat nerv^ous and excited. He was 
in little doubt as to the ultimate result of his relation to 
these sixty and odd students. He intended getting very 
complete possession of them ; but the process of getting 
must necessarily take time. It could not be done at first 
sight, in a minute. And meanwhile, before the day w^as 
out he knew he would have to run the gauntlet of a good 
deal of pretty trenchant criticism. Instinctively he steeled 
himself against possible opposition, detraction, even a 
possible flavour of insolence in the be aring of all these 
young strangers. He meant to carry the school ; but the 
half-nioibid attitude of his mind made him fancy it more 
than possible he might have to carry it at the point of the 
bayonet. 

The morning grew increasingly foggy. Mr. Barwell, 
armed with the mollifying ointment of his deferential 
manner, came in for brief consultation. The model had 
arrived, so had the greater number of the students. 
But alas ! outer darkness invaded the precincts of the 
theatre. What did Mr. Colthurst think ? It was annoy- 
ing, of course, to be compelled to open proceedings in an 
irregular manner ; anno3'ing that the new director should 
be introduced to the work of the school under other than 
its normal conditions ; still it seemed a pity to waste the 
greater part of the morning waiting on the chance of the 
fog lifting. Would it not be best to decide on a plan of 
operations at once?* Light the gas and give a time- 
sketch ? 

In his present humour, waiting was quite the last thing 
Colthurst cared about. 

' I should be uncommonly g-glad to get to work at once,’ 
he replied, leaning his elbow on the office table, and look- 
ing up at the tall, amiable, Don-Quixote-like man who 
bent over him — one hand under his coat-tails, the fingers 
of the other thrust in between the buttons of his white 
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waistcoat. For Mr. Barwel!, whatever the season of the 
year, invariably marked his sense of the occasion by put- 
ting on a white waistcoat. , * 

^ 1 feel a little like shivering on the b-bank,’ Colthurst 
went on. ' I shall be uncommonly glad to get the first 
plunge over — you understand ? Any arrangements you 
can make which will enable me to take the header soon 
and have done with it, will be rather a bles.sing.’ 

The under-master shuffled off; his countenance still 
emitting a gentle radiance. Outside in the hall, he rubbed 
his lean, long-fingered hands together, ^yith a movement 
of inexpressible satisfaction. lie found the contemplation 
of his new chef positively engrossing. — ' He is so 
amazingly alive,’ he said to himself. ^ So amazingly, 
astonishingly alive.’ 

Meanwhile Colthurst, to fill up the time and keep his 
sense of nervous impatience within bounds, began read- 
ing through the list of students’ names, lying open on the 
office table. Fiist the tri-wci kly ones, mostly ladies, 
none among* t them whom he knew. Then the dail}) 
students. The names were arranged ali)habctically, and 
it so happened that he began at tiie bottom of the j)ag(’ 
and worked upward.s, rc'pealing them mechanically, idly, 
half-aloud. — ^ Eliot, William jenner — Douglas, Alexandei 
— Dicksee, Agnc'S Kate — Dexter, J. Ilablot — Crewdson, 
George Owen.’ — And there he stopped. For the letters, 
forming the three words standing on the next line above 
as he glanced at them, performed a queer little war-dance 
right across the page, and when they settled back into 
place again were edged round with half the colours of the 
prism. An excitable brain, such as Colthurst's, not in- 
frequently plays its possessor these eccentric tricks of 
vision. 

'Crookenden, Mary Coudert,’ was what he fead when 
the words ranged Lhemselves once more in sequence. 

Colthurst was on his feet with a sort of flash. For a 
minute he stood staring at the open list lying on the office 
table. Then he began walking restlessly up and down 
the room with that quick, quiet, cat-like tread of his. 
Truth compels me to state that his first feeling was any- 
thing but an admirable one. It was little more than the 
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alert, savage joy of the hunter who sees the game he has 
long been tracking within easy range at last. The Wheel 
of Fortune as it turned brought about unlooked-for com- 
binations ! He found this fair woman, who had seemed 
so remote, so inaccessible, suddenly by such unlooked-for 
combination given into his hands. He could see her 
every day, speak to her every day. If he was careful, 
watchful, cool enough — and Colthurst just then felt equal 
to anything — he might develop the fantastic relation he 
believed he had established with her almost indefinitely. 
He might learn by heart, not only the outward aspect of 
the woman, but the aspec^s of her mind and heart like- 
wise. fie might learn the secret of her nature — for each 
nature has its secret, and till you have learnt it your deal- 
ings with that nature are necessarily blundering, bewil- 
dered, superficial, incomplete. Having learnt it he might 
play upon her mind and heart as on some delicate instru- 
ment. He thought of Lady Calmady's question and 
Hammond’s answer. Thought, exultingly, how deliciously 
chance had given him the whip-hand of all the crowd of 
aspirants to the young lady’s favour. Thought with 
peculiar pleasure of tlie discomfiture of that insolent, thick- 
witted, young barbarian, Lancelot Crookenden. This 
then was the meaning of the message of the Wind of 
Promise, blowing keen and free from among the dancing 
winter stars out of the blue-black north. 

The fog hung like a rusty curtain of crape against the 
tall office window. The door, already mentioned as lead- 
ing on to the narrow balcony, ^^as ajar. Colthurst could 
hear Mr. Barwell’s voice at intervals issuing civil, apolo- 
getic, conciliatory orders in the theatre below. Could hear 
a scraping of chairs on the boarded floor, a rattle and slam 
of easel-trays let hastily down into place. Then a scurry 
of footsteps across* the hall without, echoing on down 
the spiral stone staircase, accompanied by whistiings, 
a laugh, snatches of talk in cheery young baritone voices. 
The opening of a door immediately underneath, a cei tain 
confused noise caused by this incursion of male students 
into the theatre*. 

Almost unconsciously, hearing these things, Colthurst's 
mood changed. They brought him back to actuality. 
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His movement of blind, unreasoning satisfaction passed. 
II is feeling rose to a higher pJane. And in that rising the 
inhereut dangers and difficulties of his position began to 
reveal themselves. What had he taken the school for ? 
Not to gratify private desires or promote private ends, but 
that he might preach a gospel which he believed to be a 
true and .saving one. From this standpoint Miss Crooken- 
den’s presence presented itself less as a triumph than 
as a temptation. The unlooked-for combinations brought 
about by the turning of the Wheel of Fortune were not, 
alas ! without an element of irony, 

' Carr ought to have warned me,’ he said to himself. 
Mf 1 had known she was here, I should have with- 
drawn my offer.’ — But in this matter poor Mr. Carr 
was not really guilty," for he had not known of Miss 
Crookenden’s presence himself. Save on gala days his 
acquaintance wdth the school extended no further than 
the board-room — the Professor discouraging all visits to 
the studios during w^orking hours. While Mary had 
rather carefully abstained from giving her friends any clue 
to the manner in which she eletted to spend her time just 
at present. She had enjoined silence on Madame Jacobini, 
moreover . — * Don’t talk about my going there, Sara,’ she 
had said. * Then if 1 do get tired of it and give it up, 
nobody will bore me by asking wdiy, and obliging me to 
confess tt, being, what Lance is pleased to call 
changeable,” and so make me look foolish. I detest 
being made to look foolish.’ But of this Colthurst was 
ignorant. He, therefore, fell fiercely upon poor Aclolp'^ us 
inspirit, and mentally tore that somev\hat flimsy, though 
well-preserved person to tatters. 

A rending of Mr. Carr asunder, however, w'as but the 
briefest of episodes, occupying but one turn across the 
office and back again. It left Colthlirst where it had 
found him — standing morally opposite to a strangely 
ironical dilemma, and physically opposite to the half-open 
door leading on to the stone balcony. Restlessly, in 
obedience to a longing for anything that had in it a 
semblance of escape, he pushed the door wide open and 
stepped out on to the narrow space. Then stood silent 
looking clown at the scene. In his experience it w'as a 
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familiar one enough. He had witnessed it, or soiiK lhing 
analogous to it, hundreds of times already. But familiarity 
had little influence over Colthurst's imagination. Custom 
failed to blunt the edge of his perceptions, by rendering 
that which was familiar also of necessity stale. And 
to-day the scene held a peculiar meaning and value for 
liim. Dilemma or none, it still was big with hope. 

The red-walled theatre looked vtist and mysterious 
under its fog -darkened skylights. There was a telling 
violence of contrast between the clinging gloom above, 
and the vivid yellow-tinged glare of the big hooded 
lamp — the long metal pipe of it writhing down like some 
huge, black serpent, out of the obscurity of the Cir-off 
ceiling — all the strong, uncompromising light of it concen- 
trated on the low platform, where stood tlie model. A 
supple, broad featured, ox-faced young Italian, curly- 
headed, stripped; save for the blue and scarlet scarf twisted 
about his loins. Beautiful, but wdth the sullen, gross, 
unintelligent beauty that has got a very little way, as 
yet, from the beast. His feet were planted well apart. 
His right arm, and the upper pai't of his body were thrown 
forward, as makijig a lunge in fencing, causing the 
muscles of back and shoulder to stand out firm and taut 
under the lustrous skin, from the effort of enforced still- 
ness. Round three sides of the platform a space of 
boarded floor. 'fhen a semicircular, wooden topped 
railing. And beyond, following the outer curve of it, a 
for.est of close packed chairs and easels ; and a company 
of young men and women, sitting or standing amid an 
intricate network of sharp-edged light and shadow, cast by 
the great horse-shoe of gas-burners just over their headl. 

Yes, to Colthurst, standing on the narrow balcony gazing 
down at it, the scene was big with hope. The nobler 
and baser instincts in him, the intellectual and emotional 
sides of his nature, wrestled together fiercely just now. 
For he asked himself, honestly and straight, — hope of 
what? Should this great, red-walled, fog-dimmed room, 
wdth its cunningly directed lights — with the still, strained, 
naked form of the model, too, in which he saw symbolic 
suggestion of the sacrificial victim, without whom the 
rites would be maimed and incomplete — should this be to 
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liim the temple iji which he, as llamcn, would teach men to 
worship wui thily his immortal mistress Art ? Or should 
it be to him only a house of love, dedicated to the adora- 
tion of a very fair, but yet a mortal mistress — a mistress 
from whom, in his saner hours, he knew himself to be 
divided, not only by wide difference of surroundings and 
circumstance, but by a moral gulf, which he could cross 
only over the body of the mother of his child, the body of 
the woman who should have been his wife ? — The 
struggle was violent, as Colthurst stood tliere, gazing 
down. He was conscious of it, acutely, distressingly 
conscious of it. But as the seconds passed, the nobler 
instinct gained. Art claimed him first ; and to conduct 
her worship worthily, he must keep himself free, as far as 
possible, from sentimental perturbation. And then, his 
attitude towards Mary Crookenden herself, began to alter. 
Inaccessible, surrounded by friend'-, protectors, admirers, 
she had been fair game. He might dare as he liked, try 
experiments, do his best to dominate hcT, and secure her 
recognition. The advantage reniained hers. She was 
well able to protect herselfi Rut nov the parts were 
reversed. The advantage was his. All the latent chivalry, 
all the sweeter, gentler elements in CoUhurst's strangely 
complex temperament arose, and called aloud to him to 
control himself, to restrain himself, not by word or look to 
compromise her. 

^ And yet it is hard, very hard,’ he said to himself — 
^just now with this undreamed-of chance given me. — Oh ! 
Jenny Parris, Jenny Parris, what a diferent world it 
would be for me to-day, if you and I had not let the flesh 
and the devil get the upper hand of us ten years ago. 
You’ve a lot to answer for.’ 

And then somehow the remembrance of little Dot came 
across him, little Dot dancing to the droning sound of the 
barrel organ on the dreary pavement, among the litter, and 
dust, and whirling straws. 

'And so have I,’ he added with a movement of genuine 
remorse, ' God forgive me — so have I.’ 

* Ah, I see you are taking a glance at the school, Mr. 
Colthurst. The numbers are creditable, really very credit- 
able, considering the bad weather, don’t you think so? ’ 
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The under-master leaned his long back against the 
door-way, and gently rubbed ^his hands together under the 
tails of his coat. He loved the Connop Trust School as a 
father loves his child. He wanted the child to be praised. 
Further, he had a general and most delightfully %itating 
expectation of fireworks. He wanted Colthurst to go off, 
so to speak. His little remark represented the application 
of a mildly tentative match. Poor man, if he had but 
known, not innocuous toy fires, but fires wholly volcanic 
and destructive were in full play very close to him, just 
then. 

Colthurst, not without an effort, dragged himself up 
from the floor of his private pandemonium and answered 
absently. 

* Yes, it's an excellent school.* 

Both as praise and as fireworks this was disappointing. 
It did not amount to very much. Mr. Barwell struck 
another match. 

' A new model is always a little incentive to diligence,* 
he said. * And a time-.sketcli ^ves a pleasant flavour of 
competition to the work. Then to-day we have the extra 
incentive of a new directorship you see, Mr. Colthurst.* — A 
perceptible suggestion of tail-wagging came on. — ‘ Every 
one here is anxious to produce a favourable impression 
upon you. We are in no doubCat all as to the ability of 
our new ma.ster, and we are very anxious to oblige him to 
think highly of our abilities in return.’ 

But the powder must have got damp somehow. For 
again Mr. Barwell was disappointed. Colthurst showed 
no signs of going off. Indeed, tentative matches and the 
mollifying ointment of flattery alike were wasted upon him 
at this* moment. His own entry upon the balcony, there 
high up in tlie gloom, had been so noiseless that it had 
passed unobserved. But now, at the sound of voices, a 
slight movement was perceptible among the students in 
the theatre below:. First one face and then another, flash- 
ing into momentary distinctness, had been upturned 
towards the speakers. The better, nobler side of Colt- 
hurst's character was still in the ascendant. It had 
triumphed so far,. Yet he could not help scrutinizing eacli 
face in turn with a certain avidity. Then at the far end of 
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the semicircle of easels, he suddenly caught sight of a 
woman’s blonde head. He stepped back into the office. 

^ We’ll go and 1-look at th« work upstairs in the antique, 
if you Pipioase, Mr. Barwell,’ he said, stammering badly 
all at once. 

Thus, not with greedy devourings, but with purpose 
rather of stern and praiseworthy self-repression, did King 
Stork enter on his reign in the frog-pond. 


Chapter V. 

Perhaps the inherent force of a nature is shown even 
more in its passive and negative, than in its active and 
positive self expressions. In its power of voluntarily 
limiting its own horizon ; of setting itself arbitrary bound- 
aries; of saj^ing, ^ thus far will I go, see, admit, and no 
further.' For it takes a lot of latent strength to sit, either 
mentally or physically, really still. Not to fidget To 
^ stay put,’ in short — And it was precisely this, mentally 
and emotionally to sit still, to stay put, that James Colt- 
hurst proposed to himself at this juncture. To live alto- 
gether in the present. To limit his horizon, and focus his 
eyes so as never to see beyond it. To fix an arbitrary 
boundary, across ^hich his steps should never wander, 
even in thought. The term at the Connop School com- 
prised about twelve weeks — Easter falling late that year. 
And the end of term constituted Colthurst’s horizon, con- 
stituted the boundary he had fixed. After that ? He 
permitted hi^iself to ask no such question. After that 
probably, in some form or other, the Deluge. But like 
many persons of strong desires and large purposes, he 
was something of a fatalist. He did not, therefore, waste 
and hamper the present by anxious efforts to get ready 
salvation-arks of gopher or any other species of wood 
against that possibly diluvian future. If the Deluge was 
to come, come it most assuredly would. Meanwhile 
sufficient unto the day was the evil, and likewise the good 
thereof. > 

And the days just now, in one direction at all events, 
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had much good in them. Colthurst very soon^ got those 
sixty and odd young people, all of them, that is to say, 
worth the getting, very well in hand. Those who had any 
wit or gravity of purpose in them he dominatejJ intellec- 
tually. Those lighter creatures, in whom gravity was 
lacking, he carried along with him by the mere momentum 
of his personalty, as a big boulder rolling down the hill- 
side carries the little loose stones. It is not too much to 
say that by the end of the first six weeks he possessed the 
school, had it at his feet. lie inspired warm admiration 
and enthusiasm. He did not inspire friendship. The 
conquering natures,.! think, rarely inspire that, though 
they frequently inspire passion. 

And so all went well. The very monotony of the daily 
round of work soothed him. Deference and attention 
mitigated his irritability. Mr. Barwell, too, was always at 
hand with offerings of mollifying ointment. Colthurst's 
old dreams of influence and mastery were coming true, 
llis sheaf stood upright, while the sheaves of those about 
him did obeisance. Aiid yet, somehow, he was not very 
elate. 

For the effort to observe limitations was a severe one, 
it produced queer results. And Colthurst was of the 
number of those persons who have an almost maddening 
capacity for registering their own sensations. At times 
the continued effort worked him up to a pitch of emotional 
excitement which only violent physical exercise could 
calm. He walked half across London sometimes at night ; 
seeing strange sights, meanwhile, witnessing the sordid, 
grotesque and various pageant of the streets of the great 
city as it can only be witnessed when reputable humanity 
lies safe and warm in bed, and disreputable humanity per- 
forms its moral and spiritual dance of death, unrestrained 
save by the advent of the very occasional policeman. At 
other times the effort induced in him a certain languor, a 
kind of pensive ecstasy, not unlike the half stupor produced 
by a narcotic. Colthurst hailed this singular condition 
when it came on him, yielded himself up to it unreservedly. 
The ecstasy seemed to culminate, reaching a degree of 
almost painful intensity during the five or ten minutes he 
spi*nt daily standing beside Mary Crookenden, or sitting 
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at her easel, although he only spoke to her of technical 
and impersonal matters, afsid that, as he tried never to 
forget, in the presence of a company of shrewd-eyed on- 
lookers/ 

Colthurst was really struggling very gallantly to keep 
faith with the nobler side of his nature. But he felt 
somewhat like a rope-dancer, always balancing himself, 
not daring to move freely or look below, lest he should 
turn giddy, lose his footing and fall headlong. His 
standard of conduct was set at an almost extravagantly 
high level. The distance to the ground was very great. 
To fall headlong would be proportionately dangerous. He 
perceived that, and the idea of such a fall became not 
only increasingly alarming, but increasingly disgusting to 
him. For the ambition of conducting this delicate busi- 
ness to the end with success ; of behaving with an ideal 
sort of chivalry; of being able, when it was all done and 
over^ to look back on this period of hisJife without hint of 
self-accusation or self-reproach ; of being able to say that 
in respect of this one w^oinan, at least, his bearing had 
been Quixotic in the refinement of its honour — the ambi- 
tion to accomplish this, partly out of reverence for Miss 
Crookenden herself, partly as an act of expiation, had 
taken very strong hold of Colthui\st’s imagination. He 
almost prayed, fatalist though he was, that his eifort to 
preserve a perfectly neutral attitude towards this beautiful 
woman, might be taken as payment of former sins against 
womanhood, might be accepted in liquidation of old bad 
debts. 

lie tried to treat her precisely as he treated his other 
lady pupils. From the first he had ostensibly taken her 
presence entirely for granted ; had oflered her no greeting, 
had expressed no surprise, no pleasure. With her he was 
as dogmatic and exacting as with the rest. More so, 
perhaps ; for several times Mary had reason — as she 
thought — to resent his strictures and accuse his criticism 
of a degree of quite uncalled-for brutality ; but there was no 
time for protest, for remonstrance. In his quick, deft, cat- 
like way Colthurst came, pulled her poor work, as she 
thought rather cruelly, to pieces, and went again. Mary 
was very much in earnest, hot with the desire to learn, 
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absorbed in her employment ; yet, at moments she could 
not avoid being slightly piqued at Colthurst's — appar- 
ently — supreme indifference to her existence. She shut 
herself up within a stately coldness of manner. And 
Colthurst thanked her silently yet very devoutly for so 
doing. It made his position someWhat less trying. Foi 
dogmatism and apparent indifference notwithstanding 
he was all the while acutely conscious of her every 
movement, of her every gesture, of every inflection 
of her voice, every detail of her dress — sober now, shorn 
of all superfluous ornament. He was conscious, too, of 
each delicate change in the waxen whiteness of her com- 
ple^xion, of the shade of red-brown which tinged her eye- 
lids as towards evening she grew tired from work in the 
hot dry atmosphere of the studios. All this Colthurst 
knew by instinct, for he avoided looking at her as 
much as he could. Any responsive kindling or softening 
of those ^beautiful^ eyes might prove the straw too t^iuch, 
and make him lose his balance. Ah 1 such rope-dancing 
as this, going on day after day, week after week, must 
needs be too heavy a strain on any man's nerves- unless 
he is made of ice and iron, rather than ordinary flesh and 
blood. Short of a moral miracle, loss of balance and 
consequent fall would .seem inevitable. 

Perhaps the moral miracle might have been worked, and 
Colthurst thereby enabled to hold out to the appointed end 
of his risky performance — it is pleasant, any* way, to 
imagine it would have been so — had not Jenny Parris, 
with her incurable habit of riding to lose rather than win 
in the race of life, managed to give the tight-rope a shake 
which of necessity precipitated a catastrophe. 

It happened thus. Jenny was ill. The winter weather 
increased that nasty dragging cough of hers. She slept 
badly, sickened at the sight of food, fell into a state of 
depression that stirred much kindliness and much indigna- 
tion in the ample bosom of Mrs. Prust. About the middle 
of January the state of affairs appeared so very serious to 
that excellent woman, that she went the length of packing 
her gouty and most unwilling master-mariner into a square 
cab, and sending him off to Kensington to look up Colt- 
hurst. Captain Prust's moral courage was not proportion- 
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ate to his irascibility, and this mission of remonstrance 
and rebuke was not in the very least to his taste. To his 
unspeakable relief Colthiirst was out. He, therefore, 
contented himself by leaving a long rambling message 
calculated to obscure rather than set forth the truth. 

' But he'll know all about it soon enough,' he said to 
himself on the return journey, spitting reflectively from 
the window of the square cab in the intervals of a conso- 
latory pipe. * Lord love you, S'lome's crowding on sail. 
If she catches him she'll let him have it hot.' 

In response to the enigmatic message Colthurst called 
at Delamere Crescent ; and, regardless of top dressings of 
coals of fire prepared by Mrs. Prust, soon callec} agafn. It 
was very painful to him to do so. 'I'hat the ugly sidd of 
his life should clutch and hold him just now seemed rather 
cruel. But there is a fertilising power in all moral effort. 
Colthurst, trying honestly to do nobly in one direction, 
began to do at least not ignobly in others. He was really 
very kind to Jenny at this period ; kind in the litde, 
material, unromantic ways which, for some reason, are so 
curiously comforting to a woman's heart. He brought her 
dpinties,' and coaxed her to eat, sitting meanwhile — his 
broad shoulders and square head silhouetted against the 
dingy window overlooking a long perspective of barren 
back yards — on the corner of the chest-of-drawers that 
occupied all the space between her untidy bed and the 
opposite wall of the narrow room. I do not wish to 
sentimentalize over James Colthurst. He was, to put it 
colloquially, plenty big enough to take care of himself. 
Yet somehow it strikes me as not a little pathetic, illustra- 
tive of the relentless dragging apart of the very founda- 
tions that may be taking place in careers apparently 
covered with brilliant success, to watch him go thus from 
reigning tyrant-like over all those clever young people at 
the Connop School, from inhaling the incense of good Mr. 
Barwell’s reverent admiration, from the promulgation of 
his gospel of art, from his silent adoration of so delicate 
and exquisite a product of high civilization as Mary 
Crookenden, — to sit on the corner of a chest-of-drawers in 
a cheerless, littered, stuffy lodging-house bedchamber, and 
help, with champagne and oysters, and Brand's essence^ 
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and grapes and what not, to keep life in the woman whose 
final and permanent exit from life would have been the 
solution of so many problems, the casing of so many 
distresses for him. If we set forth the man’s bad moments, 
at least let us set forth his good ones a well ; remember- 
ing the divinely comfortable saying that there is greater 
joy in heaven over one repentant sinner than over the 
ninety-and-nine just persons who have no cause for re- 
pentance. 

And Colthurst did more than spend his substance in 
Ileidsicck and oysters; though not being very flush of 
money just now, that was tax enough in itself. His work 
at the Con nop Scliool had compelled him to postpone the 
finishing of the portrait mentioned by Adolphus Carr, and 
of another which he had been painting. It is true the 
Council had not accepted his proposal of giving his 
services, but the salary they could offer him as locum 
ioiens was but a smah one. Colthurst began to find the 
disagreeable old question of ways and means staring him in 
the face again by the beginning of February, lie took 
radical measures to meet it He underlet the grand studio 
in Kensington to 1 1 oratio 'Deland, the thought-reader, who 
happily fancied it as presenting an attractive environment 
for seances and other entertainments of a pseudo-scientific, 
pseudo-necromantic description, in wdiich that undulating 
spinster, Miss Dampier, Lady Theodosia Pringle, and 
other children of whom one charitably trusts Wisdom may 
one day be justified — that day I admit appears a long way 
off yet — enthusiastically took part. He installed himself, 
meanwhile in a couple of rooms in a house just opposite 
the College entrance in Wentworth Street ; and removed 
his iwo Academy pictures to a small unused studio at the 
tup of the school buildings, in which he contrived to db a 
fair amount of painting at odd hours. By these means he 
ivduced current expenses sufficiently to b« able to send 
Jenny away to a sheltered place on the south coast for 
three weeks, where little Dot built sand castles, decorated 
with whelk-shells and semi-defunct star fish and other 
marine curiosities of high value, and danced around them 
in the frail spring sunshine, as gaily defiant of the incom- 
ing tide as though no ugly bar-sinister defaced her little 
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private escutcheon and rendered her a wholly inconveniciit 
and uncalled-for addition to the millions of the human 
race. Jenny came back ver^ much the bettei^ for sea- 
breczes. She ate. She slept. The sense of returning 
healtli was almost intoxicating to her. Her spirits went 
up with a rush. From pure lightness of heart she was 
tempted to give the tight- rope that fatal shake. 

It fell out thus. Colthiirst had, more than once, com- 
plained to his colleague of the costume models who sat 
lor the female students in the class-room upstairs three 
times a week. 

' What is the possible use,’ he sa-d, ‘ of having one 
sk'ck Italian girl after another, with no more meaning 
behind her great, brown heifer’s eyes thaji one of the 
ruminants she, in her peaceable moments, so much re- 
sembles ? If we could have the girls as they look at 
home, in Fetter Lane say, when the devil gets into them, 
and white teeth show, and a knife glitters out in the 
yellow gas-light, there might be some object in drawing 
them. As it is, they are only a degree less unprofitable, 
less likely to fill our students’ heads with false notions of 
beauty, than that pantheon of stucco pagan deities in the 
antique. Can’t you get us a few Englishwomen whose 
beauty lies in something more intelligible and intelligent? 
Women who Jiave lost their baby-face and have acquired 
the aspect of ordinary, reasonable human beings, with a 
past behind and salvation or damnation ahead of 
them ? ’ 

Poor Mr. Barwell groaned a little inwardly at tliis 
cheapening of the accredited Italian type and back- 
handed slap at the antique. But Colthurst’s word was 
law. So thg amiable man hastened to put himself in 
communication with Miss Annie Sutton, an English model 
of unassailable respectability and considerable popularity, 
requesting her to pass the word to other members of the 
professional sisterhood. 

^ I am happy to say I believe we have found just the 
person we require,’ the under-master announced, mildly 
radiant, meeting Colthurst in the office a few days later. 
‘ Not too young, the baby-face you so object to con- 
ppicuous by its absence — a fine figure for drapery. She 
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tells me she had the honour of standing to ,you several 
times a fiw yeai^ ago/ r 

For various reasons Colthurst was not ardently desirous 
of renewing the acquaintance of a few years ago. Just 
now he was engaged in turning down his trousers, the 
morning , was warm and showery and the pavements 
slushy ; he straightened himself up rather sharply. 

' W-what’s her name ? * he asked. 

' Harris,’ Mr. Harwell replied, a trifle surprised at the 
other’s abruptness. • She gave it as Jane Harris.’ 

Colthurst completed the operation of turning down *his 
trousers. A most unpleasant suspicion occurred to him ; 
but he thrust it aside as preposterous and consequently 
abominably unjust. 

* I never heard of the woman in my hie,’ he declared 
with a certain violence of denial. 

' Very likely not,’ Mr. Harwell hastened to say. ^ But 
even models have the weakness, common to human nature, 
of embroidering truth slightly in furtherance of their own 
interests. A good many models whom you have never 
heard of in your life, Mr. Colthurst, 1 fancy, are tempted 
to use your name as a passport at present — that is one of 
the taxes levied on celebrity. Hut the worst of having 
English models is that they will chatter. They bring the 
gossip of half the studios. in London here, and dribble it 
out to our students during the rests, and very doubtfully 
improving gossip a great deal of it is, too.’ 

Colthurst moved towards the office door. His expression 
was anything but benign. 

^ This woman must be told plainly we shall be obliged 
to her to hold her tongue then,’ he said, rather brutally. 

The under-master shuffled alter him, his Countenance 
irradiated by an indulgent smile. The observation of 
Colthurst’s different phases afforded him endless food for 
meditation. 'Amazingly vigorous,’ he said to himself) 
' never two days alike.’ Then he added aloud : — 

' Yes, she shall be told, Mr. Colthurst. But a prohibition 
may not act as an effectual gag, I fear. In dealing with 
the fair seK silence is not always altogether easy to 
enforce, you know.' 

For, in truth, Mr. Harwell hankered after his heifer-eyed 
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Italians. Huipan beinjga With a past behind and salvation 
or damnation ahead Of to ^itp .aomewh&c 

exhausting* jatiog m in ^ v^hen the 

magnetism of g^enius #as iflSgfd \it bad 

no particular 1o‘a|phg knoclk hia amiable biri^jpe head 
against any' of the innumerable insoluble p^Mems <?J 
human exiitence^k * 

Coltburst ran quickly down stairs into the theatr<£ The 
young men were working there alane ; and this usually 
was the occasion for his aflbi ding them much gratuitous 
instruction ip the philosophy of ai t. But this motnlng he 
was harassed by that same suspicion. He could not 
divest his mind of it. The suspicion was preposterous he 
admitted. Yet Colthuist’s imagination continued to play 
with it, to return to it to develop it, to see all that it mi^ht 
possibly mean and biing along \\ith it, while repeating 
that it*was preposteious ai\d wholly inadmissible. And 
he perceived, moi cover, that his hands were tied in re- 
spect of,it; and that to cross-question Mi. Baiwell was to 
court the exposure of that he so earnestly desired to keep 
hid. Fifty times he told himself the suspicion was an 
insanity. Fifty times he asked himself vv'hat on ear^ he 
should do if it pi oved correct ? The name too, sickened 
him. Jane Han is — if it w. s an al/ai>, what depths of 
pitiful absurdity, poveity of invention there had been in 
the selection of it. 

It is needless to state that these meditations did not 
tend to make Colthur-jt pleasant company. When he left 
the theatre more than one young gentleman permitted 
himself to remark that * The Boss was in the beastliest of 
beastly tampers to-day ; * th it he looked * as black as 
pitch ; * and that his criticisms w^ere positively ipalignant 
in their severity. The students upstairs, in the antique, 
fared little better. A dreadful legend exists, but J refuse 
to vouch the tiuth that one soft-hearted ^msel 
striving 2ealoh$ly to ^hadc in the coptouriS pf time- 
honoured was actually heard' by %er near 

neighbours sounds snggeativt weeping 

when he quitted- hoT efcsei >THs I ex- 

aggeration ; yet undoubtedly Colthurst imautdd considerable 
sensations of ahtrm in more than onp* of his pupils A 
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certain blackness and malignancy really did seem to 
emanate extremely ^Ksconcerting to 

weak nerveai. It^^s h^tcBy s\arptising- Pushed, pestered, 
hannted ljy^thafi prtposi/^m suspicion^ bis whole being 
was ^evdJt^ ^ 

Maty Crookenden had arrived rather late. She had 
hardly got her tools into order when Colthurst entered 
the school He perceived this, as he usually did perceive, 
at first glance how this particular young lady was 
em{»loyed, and decided, thougly her place was nearly in 
the centre of the room, to leave his lesson to her till 
among the last. She was drawing Wrestlers; but the 
outline of the two figures, crushed together in their fixed, 
unending struggle, was barely complete as yet, Mary 
used charcoal well, delicately and freely. Her lines had 
meaning and value. Her drawing possessed that in- 
definable something which makes all the difference. She 
saw that presented to her freshly, unconventionally, as 
for the first time. She had a native gift of style. 

Colthurst — having completed his tour of the school — 
now standing just behind her looking at her sketch of the 
twot straining figures, was aware of this; and, notwith- 
standing his ill humour and disquieting suspicions it gave 
him pleasure. There was grip and vivacity in the sketch. 
Miss Crookenden, sensible of his presence, slipped off her 
high wooden chair, and stood on one side. Her move- 
ments were deliberate, to the point of indolence. Her 
face was vacant of expression. Her eyelids, with that 
brownish tinge upon them, drooped a little over her eyes. 
She wore a very plain grey gown, and a large white linen 
apron with a bib to it. She rested the butt-end of her 
maulstick on the ground and waited, attentive, Silent, cold. 

Colthurst leaned both hands on the back of ter vacant 
chair, glanced from the drawh^-board to the group of 
statuary and back again. WP**' 

^This a sketch/ he said presently. 'It is 
accurate, ajtid it is more than that. Tojmke an original and 
imaginj^ve vie^ erf* these^’^«y femiUar p-plaster idols is by 
no meanSh^sy j but ih preseAt case you strike me aa 
having come very near performing that remarkable feat.' 

He leaned back, holding the chair at arm's length, 
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tipping the fiont l6gs of it off the / ^bund. Looked care- 

fully at the drawing again',* rinthing his eyes rapidly, 
steadily over the bowed -^acUs and strained, bent limbs. 
Then he looked fall at Misa Citbfendehi' ""^Hunted as he 
was and badgered by that preposterous su^id[otf;"iie grew 
reckless of danger.^ Neither the fever fit nor the^Pjguidly 
ecstatic fit of lovd%as on Rim, but only a sbnl|)i^;sto 
rebellion. If his suspicion was correct, before the day 
was out he would be put to the torture. In the interval 
he would stint* himself of no fair sight that might cnance 
to come 40 view. 

'Yes, this is good,' he repeated. ' I am proud of you, 
I congratulate you heartily. Miss Crookenden, on your 
work.V, 

The compliment was startling in its unexpectedness- 
Mary did not move; but she was very much gratified. 
She could not help showing her gratification. She raised 
her head a little, raised her eyelids. 

' Thanks,' she said. ' I am very glad you think well 
of it.* 

And Colthurst found himself staring into the luminous 
depths of her eyes. ^ 

After the long course of abstinence to which he had 
condemned the emotional side of his nature so rigorously, 
his .sensation for the instant was little short of rapture. 
He forgot everything in the delight of Miss" Crook enden's 
beauty and that gracious expression of pleasure that had 
come into her charming face. 

But the rapture was of brief duration. For the sus- 
picion, which for the instant he had beaten off as a 
wounded creature beats off the vultures drawing near to 
tear before their time, hopped evilly back again, even as 
the vultures hop, settled, stretched out its ugly naked neck 
and vicious beak. Colth^t's imagination had gon^to work 
again, anS it fladied u|ISr him the suggestion of? com- 
bination outrageous, hateful, in Us incongruity. . At all 
events, that mlist^not be realized, come wlmt might?'. Not 
on his own acqbu'nt---C^lthurst cared about 

saving hiS own skinj just then — 'but becau^% offered 
an insult to Miss Crookenden which his rrlind refused to 
contemDlate. ''fhe thought of it trenched on madness. 

Q 2 
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At the first hop of th^ retutaJai^g Vulture he had turned 
once more to Miss^ Oropjfcfetiderfs djra'rt':ag*-board. And 
the young lady; gtad of thx$^ For tliougb Colthurst's 
indiffereoOe h^d ptqued her sometimes, she assured herself 
it was infinitely preferable to any recurrence of the 
eccentric bearing to which he had treated her on the 
occasion of their first meeting. Mary tried to forget that 
first meeting. It had been most disagreeable. Since 
then^ Colthurst had done a great deal for her* She was 
very grateful to him. She was interested in him. More 
interested, possibly* than she quite admitted. His ap- 
proval of her drawing had given her acute satisfaction. But 
f^he hoped to goodness he was not going to manifest any 
'eccentricities again. 

All tills takes long to put into words. It occupied a 
'lery short time in fact. Mary had barely remarked 
Coltburst's odd way of regai ding her, felt relieved when 
it CCiised, before he spoke. " ^ 

* W-what shall you be doing this afternoon ? ' he asked. 

^ Mr, Harwell told me to begin painting from the tPstume 
model. You remember, no doubt, we have a fresh one 
to-day.' * 

Colthurst leaned forward and neatly swept a few loose 
crumbs of charcoal off the surface of the gray paper. 

‘ r d-do not see that you are likely to gain •►any 
p-particular benefit by painting the costume model/ he 
said, speaking very rapidly in that hissing, hesitating way 
of bis. ^Costume m-models are rather cheap after all. 
If you want to work from them you can do so at afiy time 
— have them in your own studio at home — ^you know.' — 
Colthurst paused. — ‘ I — I should much prefer your giving 
more time to anatomy. You may not have opportunities 
of studying it later — when you leave here, I mean. The 
theatre wfil be vacant this af^jjnoon ; take^ this sketch 
down there, and with the help of the skeletoti> and the 
anatomical figurdj plates in Fa% tty to put the 

bones into this uppet; fijgur^ aijd ^orche of the 

lower Vtealius out of 

the libraly, if you like! It would Ve c-capital practice for 
you. It would test your knowledge. It^would teach you 
a lot’ 
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He flicked off another cnrnil^ of charcoal* His heart 
beat in his ears. It seemed aw age waiting, till Miss 
Crookenden's grave vntqe answered— ^'Very well. -If you 
wish it. But it is rather a severe task.* 

Colthurst looked up. 

* I d-do wish it,* he stammered. ^ I wjsh it very much.* 

Mary could not help smiling, and that sweetly* She 
felt a strange pity, all at pnee, for this strong, dogmatic, 
domineering man. The unprofessional side of things 
intruded itself, somehow, for the first time in thdr "daily 
intercourse. She could not resist making him a playful 
little speech, 

' You are master. Clearly it is for you to command, and 
for me to obey.* 

Colthurst*s eyes were fixed on the drawing-board. The 
vulture had hopped a little way off again ; but only a little 
way. It sat watching. 

' Thanks,* he said, quite gently. ^ In this case I have 
no doubt it will be best for you to obey,* 


ClIAPTFR VI. 

As Colthurst came into the class-room adjoining his 
studio, the costume model — had any of the ladies present 
observed the fact, which, being engaged with their own 
appearance and performances in view of the entrance of 
the master, they happily did not — narrowed her eyes 
in uncontrollable inclination towards laughter. The 
movement was irresistible, instantaneous. She mastered 
it, and again was absolutely still, save for the^ steady rise 
and fall of hpr bosom in breathing. ^ 

. Jenny had thrown herself into one of the semt^tragic, 
Sibylline attitudes whic^i suited her height aria large 
frame so weH* She wore a — so-calleA-^reek robe of 
laded indigo^plour^ woollen ; the material, of it'thin and 
pliant enough to iw^cate the outline of her finljly^moulded 
limbs. It was fastened bn tithei* shoulder, leaving the 
whole of the arms bare, and was girdled cross-wise or 
the chest and under the bosom with narrow bands of tar 
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nished gold embroidery. Her back was towards Colthurst 
as he entered. She sat side^ways .on her chair, one arm 
lyingalong th^ top bar of it, the other hanging straight 
down at her side. Her left knee was dropped as in half 
kneeling, and the Soft blue draperies caught aside dis- 
closed her bare fioot. Jenny, as we know, was well aware 
of the beauty of her feet, and on the subject of displaying 
them she and Mr. Harwell had had a smart little skirmish 
when he had come some hour and a, half earlier to pose 
her. She had already whipped off her over-skirt and claret- 
coloured ulster, and was sitting on one end of the platform 
calmly divesting herself of her boots and stockings. 

^ I think we needn’t trouble you to do that, Miss 
Harris,’ he had observed, mildly. 

'Excuse me,’ Jenny had answered very promptly, 'but 
I don’t agree. Why, the robe’s nowhere with a pair of 
muddy boots under it. I am a pretty sear o led hand at 
this business, "^and I tell you I’d rather not stand at all 
than do the thing shabbily.’ She threw bac^ her head 
with a laugh. ' And it’ll be a good lesson, in more ways 
than one, for your students to see a shapely foot for once. 
I'll warrant most of their own are crooked and cramped 
enough, what with pointed toes and high heels, and all 
the rest of it.’ 

Poor Mr. Harwell gave in. In truth, this model struck 
him as a rather embarrassing lady. He sighed for his 
ruminant Italians again. And it had required all his 
moral courage and sense of duty to enable him to speak 
to her about the high desirability of maintaining silence 
during the rests. 

' Oh I those are the orders, are they ? ’ she said, not with- 
out darkening of anger in her handsome face. ' I under- 
stand, You can make yourself easy. I’m not going to 
talk.’-^Mentally she called the amiable undermaster a 
' frightful old granny,’ and despised lum from the bottom 
of her heart. 

But once in position Jenny became utterly motionless — 
lier eyes wi je ope^, j0okmg out as to an infinite distance 
from under the cloud of hair massed low on her forehead. 
Probably she inherited this power of entire immobility 
from generations of sea-going ancestors —from men who 
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had sat, hour after hour, in dreamy silence on the deck of 
some white-sailed vessel, stai'^g across the vast furrowed 
plains of bkie-gr^n wat^; or Who, When ashore, had 
lounged on the- wall guiding the rocky^ road up from 
Beera .Quay, in the cranraes of whkh' tiny ferns cluster 
and penny -pies root their round red-stemmed succulent 
leaves and spires of greenish flower, gazing aWay and 
away, in idle quiescent contentment, out to sea. 

It speaks well for Colthurst’s courage that finding his 
preposterous suspicions realized, seeing Jenny poking 
there in the indigo-colourcd robe he knew so well, he 
managed to repress all outward signs of excitement. He 
had divined rightly, then. At first it was not fear of a , 
scene and of consequent exposure which made Cokhurst 
sicken inwardly and curse himself and this unruly being 
bound to him by an unacknowlcdgablc tie. Rather was 
it the revelation of the grossness of her levity in having 
conceived the idea of coming here ; and the hatefulness of 
her actual presence, desecrating this place, in which some 
of the highest impulses and purest emotions of his life 
had been granted him. This was the reward he was to 
have, then, for the sacrifices he had so lately been making 
for her. This was the return for all his eflbrts to pay off 
old bad debts. To Jenny, lying ill in that untidy bed- 
chamber in Mrs. Prust’s lodging-house, he could be kind, 
tender, if needs be. But for Jenny obtruding herself 
here, for Jenny playing this horrible comedy, for Jenny 
imder the same roof as Mary Crookenden, Colthurst 
feared he had no mercy. 

And then, as he began to pass from easel to easel, 
Jenny’s face and form became to him as one of those 
terrible, ever-changing, yet ever stable forms and faces 
seen in delirium. It was everywhere. Here by the door, 
an outline of brow, and cheek, and chin, the fine curve of 
the nape of her neck and shoulder. Next, three V;r four 
samples of her profile ; the three-quarters face, then the 
full face, worn yet handsome — the sad, still, grey eyts 
seeming to^ask of the future, and of him, too— that was 
the intolerable burden of it — ^the righting of some great 
wrong once done her. Then the three-quarters face again, 
with the turning of the horse-shoe of easels. The profile ; 
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and so back onOe mona soraewhat too' accentuated 

outline of ftiis side the 

lais^ an?) ^op of the 

he^wfeed^ Jenny, 

Jenny. A’^rW of IpSies, Jenny and 

Jenriy Sieiiww* Jenny feebly inadequate, elej|an^ barber- 
blQ<dfe*l|bf, J&tinoc^ full of shrinking propUbfty. Jenny 
exa^pSttled fi^ferce, Cassandra4ike, portentous, and fate- 
ful, frankly absurd and ridiculous ; caritc^tures of 

befi^jfjhasiring every unhappy trait, every doubtfully 
graffiful line of her. Each student, of aH the Wenty 
then^^ absorbed in the thought of Jenny. All the twenty 
right )hnnds, there, busy reproducing an image of* Jenny 
All th(as forty eyes, thcie, dwelling, hngeiing, m dose and 
careful scrutiny upon Jenny And in the midst of them, 
uplifted, enthroned, silent, motionless, sphinx-hke, Jqnny 
her$elf| the living, breathing voman, — listening, he felt, 
to Ui$ lightest footfall, heanng his e\ery word, counting 
his h^art-bcats, kno^\jng, though in her present postui e 
she could not see hnn, that the dull red flush had come 
up cN^er Ms sallow skin, that his breath was shorty tiiat it 
was jiist all ho could do to steady his arm sufficiently to 
handle a brush or hold a stick of chdicoal. 

And yet, hideous as it was, Colthurst saw he must go 
through with It, I hat, in baic self-defence, he must con- 
tinue to Stand unconcernedly beside each one of these 
twenty easels in turn; and tieat eadi one of the twenty 
young ladies s< ated at them — diligent, respectful, in some 
case# clever and well-bied women -to a '♦series of 
critJdSmS; conceived ha a calm and judicial spirit, Upon 
their presentment of lips he hac ’vissed, of eyes that had 
wept over bam, of hands that had tended him 
ministry in sickness. If he gave way, if hS fluffed, it 
ever so slight a lapse occurred in the autho^|taWiVe indif- 
feientdf'bf hi$ official manner, if he forgot for ^y^So shoi t 
a space Aat be y?jS 4 here as 0b!e9tw^ Trust 

and 

professional tho sum of 

one shilUnj^ at® biW/he l/ifas aware he 

should no longer be able tbbount on Jenny. Her silence, 
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her discretion might be ^^weptWay in some wild outrush 
of personal fedMi ff Im his position, 

his prospectaty® iftldtion 

which exishi tiiem. * 

Colthurat felt like a mart shut In a A half- 

tamed Horf. A false step, a slip, an inatarit $^p^t^ous- 
ness, and*^e beast might be at his thrdat ‘ tension 
was tremendous. Once he thought all was lokV 

He had worked his way half round, was neatly OpJ)OSite 
to Jenny, when one of the students, just beyond^ bleated 
in the left-hand corner of the room, after consulting? her 
watch, hung on the apex of her easel, called — ^ Time.* 
Jenny rose. Stretched herself — she was a trifle 
cramped — with a superb disregard of observation, throw- 
ing her body back from the waist, while she clenched her 
hands and held them fiist straight out, then aboVe her 
head. She laughed n little as she did so, quite good- 
humouredly, looking across at Colthurst — just then 
declaiming to a plain, industrious young lady on the 
muddy opacity of her flesh tinjts — with a very devil of 
mischief lurking in her eyes. * * * * 

And in justice to Jenny, it must be asserted that she 
had a most limited conception of the suffering slje was 
inflicting on her former lover. She was feeling better, 
stronger after that dreary spell of illness. She longed 
for a little change, a dash of excitement, amid the dull 
sameness of her life. Poor, silly soul, she loved posing, 
loved sljriking an attitude, commanding admiration, loved 
having a roomful of people staring at her by the hour to- 
gether, Loved to hear her * points ^ discussed, to hear 
comments on her fine figure. Loved to sport that same 
indigo-coloured robe, with its strips of tarnished em- 


broidery* Loved to occupy a position of importance — 
cvenatthejffice of eighteenpence an hour. As she had 
said her»elv?b^ was only nine-and- twenty aftef^ dll. Her 
tastes not tofihed^ I admit, but that prevent 


her desffmjj^ j,, 
very could 

iinderstana“he her do tnSf l&CTlfy' plainly — 

that he could not have her at his studio^ Btit this public 
art-school was quite another matter— so it seemed, at 




jbeen good, 
could 
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least to poor, short-sighted Jenny. She wanted so badly 
to know what it was all like wanted to Jim, in whose 
company she had cpme so lieat starving, set up as a great 
man, filling a post Ihdt disdained by a member 'of the 
Royal Academy itself. Jenny — it is piteous to think of 
all it implies as one writes it — had ofiered herself as 
model at the Ccfhnop School in pure lightness of heart. 
She longed for a frolic. She thought it would be a rare 
bit of play this practical joke on James Colthurst. 

As luck would have it, too, the day was peculiarly 
windless and mild. Such moist, close, spring weather 
suited Jenny well. Her cough then gave her little trouble ; 
and the damp air made her skin smooth and fair. She 
and Dot and Mrs. Prust had made quite merry in the 
grim sitting-room in Delamere Crescent, fastening up the 
blue robe under her dress-skirt, and getting the claret- 
coloured ulster to sit with some little air of fashion and 
smartness over the miscellaneous garments worn beneath 
it. The pink almonds were in flower in one of the squares 
through which she passt'd. Always generous and im- 
provident, she had bestowed quite a large sum in coppers 
on beggars and crossing-sweepers, and had gone on her 
way delighted by their vociferous blessings. She had 
met women selling hunches of yellow Lent lilies. Lent 
lilies grow in profusion on the banks of the glebe fields 
just around Beera Church. She remembered racing down 
in breathless haste, many a time, from afternoon school to 
gather them> with a company of bright-eyed, carmine- 
cheeked, little maidens like herself. The soft moisture of 
the spring day reminded her of the dear West country, 
too. Poor Jenny — one's heart bleeds for her I — she was 
happy, gentle, tender-hearted, full of shy hopes and 
pretty memories as she set out on her disastrous fool's 
errand to the Connop School at noon. ^ 

Tenderness had given place to another order of emotion 
now, yet Jenny was still gay. She was a good deal im- 
pressed, it is true, by the $gnity which surrounded James 
Colthurst, by tl^ defgtenj^ which she observed he 
was spoken of and tiiieatedPBut she had not been unaware 
of the slight movetnent of self-consciousness, a trifle of 
that amiable desire which hll right-mijided young women 
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exhibit to appear to the be^t advantage on finding them- 
selves in the pie^ence a jnember of the opposite sex, 
among the assembled stililents when the master came into 
the room. And this, although it aroused her jealousy 
slightly, was highly diverting to her. She iJad not any 
wish or intention of compromising Colthurst, far from 
that. BCit she was amused, on the alert, observant ; and 
she laughed as she looked at Jim by way of gathering 
him into the joke — ^just to let him know it. 

Colthurst retained his composure. 

'Your shadows are not nearly warm enough,' he was 
saying. 'They are too grey. Your flesh tones will be 
decidedly harsh and false unless you modify them/ 

The young lady assented ruefully, humbly. 

'Just hold up your canvas, please,’ he went on doggedly. 

Match the basis of colour as you have it against the 
model’s face and neck. Do you see, now ? I am sorry 
to tell you this is lamentably weak.’ 

Colthurst drew himself up, and raised his voice, 
addressing the whole class : — ^ 

'I wish you to understand, once and for all, ladies, that 
weakness, either in conception or execution, is in my 
opinion the un — p-pardonablc sin. It may be taken as an 
axiom in all d-dcpartnients of aits, that where there is 
strength there is hope. Weakness, feebleness, are hope- 
less. I remark an inclination among you, if you will 
p-pardon my speaking frankly, to be enamoured of the 
pretty-pretty, of that feebleness which it is the fashion 
to disguise under the p-plea of refinement.' 

Jenny’s laugh had exasperated Colthurst beyond endur- 
ance. She stood lazily resting her hands on the top-rail 
of her chair. A magnificent cieature, notwithstanding 
past hard-living, and recent illness, in her flow ing garments, 
with that sharp-edged mocking smile upon h^r full lips. 
Colthurst gave her a straight glance from under his heavy 
brows. The line across his ^forehead was cut deep, and 
his restless, fanatical eyes had a wicktd expiession in 
them. 

' It is because I want to correct this inclination in you, 
ladies,' he went on, 'that I haye requested Mr. Barwell to 
engage no more Italian models for you at p-present. I am 
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anxious you should have more solid ^nd less supeificially 
pleasing material to study frpm, I b-beg you to tlnow 
aside all thoi^hts of the pretty-pretty, all longings after 
refinement. T^pse longings will not be gratified. I b-beg 
you to uri^dpi'Stand that this model is nOt selected because 
she offers you any approach to an ideal type of beauty. 
Wc p-^propose dropping beauty for a time, and giving you 
the wholesome tonic of avei age fact. I b-beg yoi^, there- 
fore, to draw and paint, in as far as you are able, precisely 
what^ou see. There are impel fections in your subject. 
State them. I desire no softening d-down, no finicking 
attempts to present a grace or charm which is absent in the 
oiiginal; no squeamish igiioiing of what may appear to 
you common or c oarse.’ 

Colthurst paused. Tlie sound of his own words 
heightened his excitement, his sense of the wrong done, 
the insult offered him. He had begun striking that dangei- 
ous wild beast — to pick up our old illustration again — 
in self-defence. But his blood was up. Too soon he 
struck, not in sclf-dcfciut, but for the mere brutal pleasure 
of striking. 

Jenny listened in growing honor of amazement. 
Giadually the enoimity of her owm folly dawned upon her. 
Colthurst's voice and manner cow ed her, and she slunk 
back to her scat again ; and bent her head low as she 
aiiaiiged her voluminous blue drapeiies. 

Mo-demand that youi w^oik be pcifcctly honest and 
sti aightforw^^ard,' he continued, ‘light down on the lines of 
life as you know it. Personally I should prefer your draw- 
ing from models wearing their ordinary everyd-day clotlics^ 
— putting all question of costume, another name for silly, 
showy, thf'atrical dressing-up — aside. When the aesthetic 
sense of the British public is so highly developed that it 
has become customary for women to ti*ail about the dirty 
stieets there outside in Greek robes, it will fee quite time 
( nough, to thy thinking, for ym to study the fold$ of them. 
Is tlu rest up?** he ^ked, turning iibruptly up>on tlie 
l^obscssor of the in the yigbttb^nd e<Smer of the 

loom. i ^ 

Slic answered very hum|dly in the affirmative, having 
a sLiise that the air, for cause unknown, was most dis- 
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agreeably overcharged with electricity,; and 'wishing 
really/ as she subsequently remarked, in the ladies^ cloak 
room, ' that if Ur, CoUhhrstlhad thjmgs tike that to say — 
of course he was quite right in theory — he wanted to 
say those sort of things he wouldn’t ssty them before the 
model, because really it made one feel so dreadfully hot 
and uncomfortable, you know/ 

Jenny, meanwhile, raised her bowed head, tried to settle 
herself back into position. But her sight was all blurred. 
She could not make out the chalk marks for her feet. Her 
heart beat so fast, that it shook her whole fr^me. She 
could hardly keep her arms or body still. 

Colthurst watched her steadily for a minute, in Silence. 
Then he threaded his way between the intervening easels, 
and wenf up close to the platform. 

'You have shifted your position,’ he said, still speaking 
in the same unnaturally loud, hard voice. ' I must trouble 
you to bring your left arm more this way. Yes— so— 
that’s better. And the mark for your foot is at least two 
inches further back. There — that’ll do.’ 

As she stooped down to rearrange the edge of the 
drapery about her foot, Jenny gave Colthurst one look of 
desperate, despairing entreaty. He was so close to her 
she could have touched him. 

'Jim !’ she said, with a gasp under her breath. 

As htr lips moved Colthurst started back, bringing 
his elbow into collision with the tray of the nearest 
easel — sending plummet, crayons, stumps, and charcoal 
rattlipg on to the ground. 

There was a d^pth of pettiness and miserable meanness 
in- his action which was abhorrent to him. It was dis- 
gusting, but it saved the situation. With profuse apologies 
for his awkwardness he bent down and recovered the 
scattered drawing materials ; then moved quickly Jback to his 
former place, and went on with his lesson pnee mpt-^. Alas 1 
poor, short-sighted, foolish, impossible Jenny> Is this the 
wretched end, of your frolic ? or is there wpa^se-f-^you begin 
to fear it— ^ ** “^ ’* ^ 

The lion dared not spring nOWt He h?u}*^ry effectually 
beaten the creature into submissive humility. There 
would be no scandal, He wAuld see Jenny to-night or 
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some time to-morrow in Delamere Crescent. She should 
break her engajgement She $hould pijt in no second 
appearance, that was, very certain. Colthurst had no 
fear but that y he could , secure himself against any 
repetition pf this persecution. But still it seemed to 
him that she had done him an unpardonable injury. 
She had rendered his high efforts abortive. Coarsely, 
wantonly she had rubbed the bloom off his work 
and pff his love. Here, in this place, wher^ the ugly 
past had seemed to be falling from him, releasing him 
from so much that he loathed as low and disgraceful, 
here where he had made a really gallant effort to work 
out his salvation, here Jenny had come and claimed him; 
strongly, if silently, had laid her hands upon him ; had 
shamed ' and outraged him — in his own eyes, in any case. 
Yes, let us try to hold the balance even. The suffering, 
the injury, were by no means all on the woman's side. 

How Colthurst got through the remainder of the lesson 
he hardly knew. For still around him everywhere was the 
pictured horror of Jenny's face and figure. The face that 
had made his fortune. The face he had painted in his now 
famous ^ Road to Ruin ' — the picture which, as he knew, 
was travelling over the length and breadth of England, 
drawing a crowd of interested spectators to the library or 
fine arts gallery of a hundred watering places and provincial 
towns. — And there in the midst still, her laughter dead, her 
spirit broken, beaten into submission by the lash of his 
cruel tong e, motionless, speechless, as a being under the 
blighting curse of some weird spell, Jenny herself— Jenny, 
poor soul, who, thanks to him, had wandered so many 
weary steps along that same road to ruin now. 

At last it was over. The door was shut between them ; 
and Colthurst stood on the flagged landing outside, alone. 
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Chapter VII. 

The relief of being outside there alone was great. Now 
tliat the" strain was over Colthurst felt utterly worn out. 
The lower sash of the high, narrow landing-window had 
been thrown up. He leaned his elbows on the window- 
sill. The moist spring air was welcome to him. 

The sun had come out, and glistened on the wet slated 
roofs of the college buildings opposite. Below, in the 
centre of the quadrangle, some sparrows played about the 
shallow stone basin, which, with its attenuated squirt of 
water, relieved the uninteresting uniformity of the sur- 
rounding asphalt pavement. Colthurst noted these things, 
noted them with the vacant sort of observation which goes 
no further than eye and ear, awakening no responsive 
movement of the intelligence. ^ Noted the heavy masses of 
steaming purplish vapour, sun-gilded here and there, trail- 
ing away above the city to eastward. Noted the hoarse 
roar of the traffic, setting to and from the great railway 
terminus whose rounded, glazed roofs to the left gave off 
a wide dazzle of misty brightness. Noted, too, that the 
sharp impudent chirping of the sparrows detached itself 
from that continuous roar like points of light from a sombre 
background. 

Colthurst was very miserable as he leaned on the 
window-sill and gazed down into the sloppy quadrangle. 
The deluge had come. And it appeared to be an universal 
one. Usually he was self-sufficing enough^ but now his 
self-confidence deserted him. He was swept under by a 
tide of all-embracing scepticism, d'um where , he would 
there seemed ho hope, no comfort left.^ For, as is the case 
with so^ipan^ of us when the world goes ilh with^us, 
Colthurst was guilty of the egotism of shifting the blame 
from his own shoulders on to those of the general 
constitution of things; of making the universal economy, 
in short, responsible for the consequences of his own none 
too virtuous actions. It w^as excusable perhaps, for he was 
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very tired. Much of his depression was physical, no 
doubt, the result of ^iCUte nervous exhaustion. Yet, as is 
the way of persons trdtibledl by exduble brains, while his 
body actually ^ched weariness^ his mind worked with 
feverish exag^rated activity, presenting to him a pro- 
cession of disjointed images in which a very sufficient 
spirit of pessimism found vent. 

* If one could only stop the machinery for an hour or 
two/ he said to himself, * and get a rest 1 Expunge 
thought and feeling, put out one’s eyes, shut one’s ears, sit 
dumb, blind, solitary in the void. If there is a void — but 
that’s just the intolerable wear and tear of it, there is no 
void, no space of silence and quic't. Evt^ry where energy, 
force, drive. Everywhere a crowd, a hideous jostling 
crowd of things struggling to be born ; struggling to make 
themselvcstheard and felt; struggling to push something 
else aside so as to make their word, their want, their 
meaning known. And all to no purpose. Their word is 
emptiness, their want fruitless, their meaning ntT For the 
circle is never broken ; nothing, nobody, can even break 
out of it and be Tlie great mill-stones turn and turn 
on themselves eternally, grinding down each generation — 
man, beast, all living beings alike — into food for the coming 
generations, which in due time will \>e ground down too. If 
one could only remember that, be passive, be careless, refuse 
to expect, refuse to fight. But then comes in the infernal 
malice of the whole conception. Good care has been taken 
to make us so that we must expect, must fight. For the 
sake of keeping the gigantic farce in full play we are 
tricked with an innate conviction of our own power, 
freedom, personality, tricked by the flattering conceit that 
It is not only possible hut incumbent upon us to act, and 
create, and believe, and find out’ 

Colthurst rested his head in both hands. 

*That the race may continue, and so fche great mills 
never latik grist, that the great lie may thrivfc^ burgeon out, 
and fuUon as iho ages go ft«*waVd, it is to 
fd| Pp this end and inis omy^ that'^r mothers conceive 
uSTbrnig us with crying and tears, suckle us 

with an infinitude of brooding tenderness ; that we our- 
selves push up, love, suffer, aspire, live our lives withou 
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stint. Maimed and degraded, triumphant and sainted, 
genius, idiot, or , good, ordina^, tiii^-witted philistine 
alike, ^ he said, ' there^s no escape for any one of lis. We're 
all shot into the hopper and ground down at last/ 

He let his hands sink on the stone window-ledge, while 
with a vacant attention he watched the movements of the 
impudently chirpiilg sparrows playing about the ^tone 
basin. . And as he did so the thought occurred to him, in 
an idly speculative way, of how simple it would be to leap 
out of the window a little too far. The drop was dose 
upon fifty feet, he judged, to the ground. 

* It seems curiously easy to forestall fate,' he said, ^and 
shoot oneself into the hopper. I wonder people don't do 
It oftener. One can’t help fancying one might find 
quiet so,' 

To his imagination the idea of falling from some great 
height had always been strangely fascinating. He 
remembered how, when he had that brain fever as a boy, 
niglit after night he had felt himself compelled by some 
resistless power — he could give it neither shape nor nanje 
- -to crawl out to the exlieine edge of Saturn's luminous 
ring, and look over into illimitable space. And how, at 
least one night, one frightful — or was it blissful ? — night, 
the power had pressed him harder than ever before. Had 
forced him out and out, had come close and grappled with 
him, had seized and flung him over headlong into the 
bottomless gulf of space, of darkness, and of utter silence, 
save for the hiss of his own body rushing downwaixl 
through the blank air. 

He had not thought of the dream for years. Not since 
— not since the night of Jenny Parris' birthday party at 
Red Rock Mouth, when he had watched the drifting 
herring-boats from the rocky road leading up from Beera 
Quay. He recalled the whole scene as though it Kad been 
of yesterday. The black headland, the glistening pallor 
hanging in the West, the babble of the stream d6\jrh the 
giilley mingling with the growling trample ,cif the ground 
swell on the beach bfelow ; his groping for stqnes in the 
roadwa^q wherevwith to prove the world was round; and 
the light in Jenny'S bedroom window. 

Jenny Parris. — Colthurst was filled to overflowing with' 

R 




bitterness. -For he at the universal economy and 

general cj)Jistjtutip)a loudly as he pleased ; try 

at oji^ -to cohee^ thc Ttidignityof his .present position, and 
assuage! his disgust ot ithy fine phrases of pessimist 
philosophy; but it all came back to Jenny, and that which 
she ^ood for — the breacli of a plain moral law — in the end. 
It was no relentless, fanta.stic circle of fate, np grinding of 
nether or any othe r mill- stones from wliicJr,;.escape was 
impo^ible ; it was just simply Jenny, and that 's^ich of 
nectesity she brought him, and that which he^ — Colthurst 
admitted it — equally brought her, payment of jthe wages of 
a common sin. 

. Ferhaps, admitting this, he should have cried 'quits,' 
and let the matter rest ; but that was asking too much of 
h|$ .forbearance and sense of justice as yet. The last 
payment she had made him was too recent, tpp insolent, 
top degrading, so it seemed to liim. Just now he hated 
her.\ Hated her with the intensity with which we can 
alone hate that which compels us, in self-defence, to fall 
back bn our lower nature. It was through the baser part 
of him she liad teinpted him years ago. It was in the 
baser part of him he had sought and found protection just 
now. Remembering his )>vn cruel words hurled at the 
cowed, in a way, defenceless woman ; remembering the 
odious little incident of tlie scalterjid stumps and crayons, 
Colthurst called himself a cad and a cur. But she had 
driven him to it ; and wliat guarantee had be that she 
might not drive liim to as bad or worse again? Here 
wa$ a dc.spair, low, immediate, practical, and therefore 
far more really searching and poignant, than ^iny of the 
pompous, high-sounding ones he had so lately pi'opounded. 

And then leaning out of the window, looking down at 
the grey pavement, that drop of fifty feet presented itself 
in another aspect. So far he bad treated it merely specu- 
latively, for, at bottom, Coltfiurst despised . suicide, li 
had always struck him as a iamentabje • confession ot 
weakness and inadequacy ; as a'^fiery crude fashion, at 
once stupid and showy, pf.cutting,!&e knot But now — 
for he reasoned, it. that- untempered lucidity, 
that unsparing logic, whitrh is proof not of clearness of 
mind, but of a mind unhinged by nervous exhaustion, the 
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terrible logic and lucidity a ^eepless night, when the 
vitality ebbs and imagination' runs madly riot in the small 
hours before the dawn— no\v thinking of J^hny, and the 
baseness to which she had pushed him and might push him 
again — (had not that old dream truth in it? Was it not 
the forecast of all this? Was not Jenny Parris "and that 
which she symbolized the invisible power forcing hint out 
and out td the edgepf the luminous ring, one day to fling 
him oyer into the infinite of blank space?) — now sidcide , 
appeared not so much an act of defective moral codrage, 
as of the finely-tempered courage which prefers martyrdom 
to apostasy: This seemed to him the final and permanent 
escape fropi Jenny, the final and complete payment of ^ 
these same ugly wages of sin. But for her he would have 
died three years ago in the fly-blown garret of that hdtel 
garni in Paris. She had kept life in him at the sacrifice 
of what remained to lier of good fame ; thereby, making 
his life hers, in a sense, not his own. She had given his life 
back to him, but given it back polluted. And — the deluge 
was not after all an universal one, for sweet influences 
from out of his recent efforts at chivalry and noble conduct 
clung to Colthurst still — that pollution was to him unbear- 
able, better washed off by the waters of the river of death 
even than not washed off at all. The selfish desire for 
mere rest was gone. It had given place to a distinct 
temptation J but the temptation can hart7»y be called an , 
ignoble one as it presented itself to Colthurst in that 
moment of exaggerated feeling. lie was tempted to lose 
his life, lose the life of the animal on the bare chance, the 
very remote chance — for it was no more after all to him — 
of saving that of the spiritual man. ^ 

* Yet, it seems hard,’ he said, 'a trifle hard to be 
called upon to throw everything overboard at thre^ind- 
thirty.’ ' ' 

He drew his right knee up on to the window-ledge, and 
leaned out still fertljier,g;rasping the outer edge of; the stone 
sill with both hands* It was characteristic of Colthurst’s 
nature thaj even at this somewhat tremendous juncture 
the cool, calculating, eleinerit in' him asserted itself. He 
abhorred a bungle. He required to do things rieatfy. He 
wished now to assure himself that the height was sufli'r 
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cient, that no projection of doorway or window cornice 
would interfere to brealc the; fall. He even wished the 
asphalt was ka 3 slopjiy/ If looked messy, unpleasant. 
He wondered, oddly enough, about the sparrows. When 
it happened, would they be frightened 'into seeking refuge 
upon th€ shiny slated roofs opposite ? or would they only 
flit away a yard or two, and then flit back to peep and 
chatter, and inspect that which lay in^rt on the pavement 
with bright, inquisitive, half-derisive little eyes? 

Colthurst drew up the other knee, stood upright on tlie 
narrow sill, pressing the palms of his hands against the jamb 
of the window on either side. The bottom of the frame of 
the open sash was just on a level with his forehead. Tliat 
was tiresome, cramping. Me would have preferred a clear 
space,, absence of all obstruction. And then, by a grotesque 
turn of fancy, the image of a conjuror’s dog he had once 
seen jumping through red-covered hoops at a fair came to 
his mind — lowering its head, flattening itself out, laying its 
fore-paws together as it leapt. 

For a moment he look .. at the masses of sun-gilded 
vapour trailing ea.stward ; listened to the hoarse roar of 
the streets. A ^jassion ol regret for all that the earth has 
to show, which he would never see, fur all life has to make 
known r^hich he would never learn, came over him; for 
the uin of his high hopes of artistic reformation ; for the 
pictures haunting his brain, which he would never paint; 
for his fruitless love, the love he would never tell to the 
woman who had inspiied it — a love still-born, destroyed 
before it had tasted the joy of existence. And then he 
"bought, of Dot' — his own flesh and blood, as Jenny had 
said to him — poor, shrewd, naughty, bastard, little Dot. 
What would become of her ? Would she go the same 
ugly way her mother had gone ? 

Clearly it would be wiser to make short work, to put a 
final and effectual stop to all this thinking. 

Colthurst brought his heels together upon the ledge, lifted 
his hands from the j^mbs of the win^QW, placed them palm 
to palm, took a long breath, looked down; the height was 
giddy standing here. 

Just then the sparrows started upward in hurried, jerky 

night. 
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‘ Ah, theyVe flown !' he cried, involuntarily, out Ipud. 

The sky above, ttiC ' pavement below,, the surrounding 
buildings, seemed to rock, to Ael toget;ljji^ in horrible, 
formless confusion. He had a sense of loss of baknce, of 
slipping, of clutching at something, of a jar right through 
him, of a shatter of breaking glass, of moving figures, 
voices, laughter.^ 

He believed that it was all over, that he , had fallen ; 
suffered a ghastly fear, too, since he still heard, saw, 
thought, that though the body dies consciousness. may re- 
main. Then gradually he became aware that he was 
standing upon the landing once more ; that he had tipped 
back in losing his balance, not forward ; that he had clutched 
the bottom of the window-sash and pulled it down along 
with him, forcing his hands through a couple of panes of 
glass ; aware that the doors of the medical school, at the 
ffir end of the quadrangle, were open, and that the students 
were trooping out ; aware that Mary Crookenden^s stately 
mulatto nurse, a flaring scarlet and gold handkerchief 
above her patient dusky face, was slowly ascending the 
steps leading to the art school entrance ; aware that 
shuffling footsteps — Mr. Barwelfs probably, the good man 
was going to take a look at the costume model still posing 
in the class-room there, and at the twenty young ladies still 
busily drawing her — were coming upstairs. 

C'jlthurst was dazed and faint. Mechanically he dusted 
the grit from the window-ledge off the knees of his trousers ; 
saw one hand was cut and bruised, wiped away the blood. 
As to his escape, he hardly took that i'n as yet. The 
feeling uppermost in his mind was one of dull self-mockery. 
It was pitifully ignominious to have gone so far and no 
further, to have taken so much trouble for nothing. He 
jeered at 4iimself in sombre self-contempt; yet he was 
sensible of need — the sight of the old coloured woman 
had stirred it in him — a need, whatever happened, to sec 
Mary Crookenden once again. 
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* ^ % 

^ ^ CuAPim Vlll. 

The ipjiired-looking widow who presides over the ladies 
doak-roopa had just retired, after informing Miss Crook en- 
den that her servant was waiting for her. She belonged 
to that congenitally feeble order of persons who are per- 
petually guilty of small awkwardnesses ; consequently the 
handle slipped through her fingers as she went, causing the 
door to slam loudly behind her. The sound echoed round 
# the great room, and up to the domed roof. And as the 
clamour died away, Mary, standing before the easel sorting 
the anatomical plates she had been consulting and return- 
ing them to their red-covered portfolio, suddenly became 
ftwarc of James Colthursfs presence, and of his rapid, 
whispering, hesitating accents as he addressed her, 

^ Are you g-going ? M-must you go, Miss Crookenden ? 
It is quite early yet.’ 

Wary set a high value on Mr. Colthiirst’s instruction ; 
but just now she was tired. The atmosphere of the studios 
on this enervating spiing day did not tend to the genera- 
tion of an ai'dciit thirst for labour. She was sorry to 
waste the chance of receiving an extra lesson, but she 
really wished to depart. Mouover, she had promised to 
drop in to tea with Miss Aldham on her way home. Lady 
Alici?. Winterbothani and Violet were to be there. And at 
this period Mary took a lively interest in Miss Winter- 
botham. She tried hard to like that very pretty and alert 
little lady very much indeed. 

*Of course, it will end in her marrying Lance/ she told 
herself, 'and I must be great friends with the dear boy’s 
wife/ ^ 

Yet Mary had to admit the friendship did not spring 
up as rapidly and strongly as she^ could have desired. 
It was plant, apparently, demanding a ^ vast amount 
of cultivation* She really was ^sdnsdentious. She 

raked, and hoed, watered trained, and shone 

as sunnily in little eompUments and attentions as she 
knew how upon the plant, with the result that Miss 
Winterbolham repeatedly declared her to be ' quiet 
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tf)o dear and delightful foi*; words/ ^till something was 
lacking which should. of friendsliip. 

Mary knew that,;; She h^ed ;the'‘ fault . was- in herself. 
She wished — for ^btle reasons, not whojl^'vndiscover- 
able, I trust, to an acute reader — to entertain the highest 
possible opinion of Miss Win terbol ham. She most 
unwilling tb recognise the minutest rift within the lute of 
the young ^irfs charms. And it was with the hope of 
convincing herself that Miss Wintcrbc»thnm was realty and 
after all rifllcss, completely sound, she was hurrying' to 
Miss Afdhaiti^s small tea-party now. Her mind at tljis ■ 
moment i^an far more upon her cousin’s possible bride than< 
upon Mr. CoUhurst and her own anatomical studies, and s6/ 
her smile, as she turned to answer Colthiirst, was slightl}', 
perfunctory, impersonal, a mere veiling of the wish to be' 
left t<f her own devices. ' \ - 

^ It is very good of you to come in to see my drawing/ 
she said, /but, really, I'ni afraid it is hardly worth wshowiilg 
you. I have been disgracefully lazy th is afternoon. laiti 
afraid I have done next to nothing. I should much prefer 
yonr' seeing it a day or two hence, when there is more to 
criticize/ 

It is not easy to step gracefully from*the banks of the 
river of death to the neatly-paved highway of ordinary 
light gpcial intercourse. Colthurst’s re tina still retained a 
pretty vigorous impression of the rush and swirl of those 
dark waters. He could not succeed in making the transit 
with easy indifference. He demanded sympathy, comfort. 
None were to be got thus. To get them — so it seemed to 
him, at least — he must compel this fair woman to leave^the 
said neatly-paved highway upon which she evidently pro- 
posed to meet, and to pass him with no more than a civil 
bow, con^l her to stand py his side on the banks of that 
awful, all-engulfing stream. 

' I d-did not come to see your d-drawing, Miss Crooken- 
den/ he said, ^ 'I came t-to see you.^ ^ 

Thanks /to stammering, not 

gather the 'full ^ghifi^nce of this annouheem^iiit, but her 
attention Ws airested by his raanaer* faded, 

giving place to a certain wondering andstartieddistress. 7'o 
mental suffering — specially when inflicted by herself— our 
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young lady has on one or two occasions, I fear, shown 
herself somewhat caflous, : Physical - suffering, however, 
affected her very : Its appeal was immediate, 

her response equally immediate. Miss Ccookcnden, 
beneatK her little airs and graces, her touch of coldness, of 
languor, her very real and not unadmirable pride, had 
retained much of the capacity of passionate pity which 
had made her, ten years ago, fling herself face downward 
among the heather in Slerracombe Deer Park and cry her 
heart out over the death-squeak of a rabbit. And Colthurst 
just liow bore undeniable marks of suffering upon him. 
His face was almost livid. It had a kind of ravaged look 
on it; it was seamed with hard lines. His narrow, iin- 

i hadowed eyes were at once dull and wild. His habitual 
estlessness was accentuated. He could not keep still ; 
le moved to and fro with the disquiet of exhaustion, like 
me 'tossing in fever. IJis usually upright and active, 
hough heavy, figure was all slquched together. Miss 
>ookenden was only accustomed to behold her fellow- 
xeatures in the w’ell-groomed, full-fed, excellently finished 
condition common to civilised society. ColthursPs dis- 
ordered appearance struck her, therefore, all the more 
forcibly. She had never seen any one look like this before. 

^ What has happened ? ' she asked. 'You are ill — you 
are in pain.’ » 

Colthurst tried to answer that nothing had happened, 
nothing was the matter, but his stammer got altogether the 
better of iiim. At no time was it a noisy stammer ; it 
not noisy now, but it was persistent, absolute. Fight 
against it as he might, wrench at his shiit collar, put forth 
all the energy left in him to overcome it, he could not 
articulate an intelligible word. 

Then, indeed, it did seem to him he had reached the 
nadir ; that he was drinking the very dregs of the day’s 
cup of humiliation. For this revolt*^ on the part of his 
body, this refusal of obedience, this breaking of the natural 
connection betw^een the materia] ai^,hiental parts of him- 
self in his present overwrought, hi^ly nervous condition, 
was frightful. The city was divided against itself; his 
foes, in the most Hteraband practical sense of the phrase, 
were of his own household* 
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He flung himself down on the wooden bench running 
round outside the rail that pens off the space allotted to 
tlie moders platforni. ^preed put his hapds with a 
gesture of despairing selJhdisgust, and looked lip dumbly 
at Mary Crookenden ? ' 

And shall we think the Jess well of Miss Crppkenden 
because in response to that look and gesture the snow 
melted somewhat ? Because she ceased to consider the 
minor proprieties very carefully ? Because she listened 
to the voice of her womanhood, rather than to the voice 
of conventional discretion? Because, in short, she be- 
haved as a pure-minded person and not as a prude ? 

i * Ah,^ she said, gently, quickly, ^ pray don’t be so dis- 
tressed. Wait a little ; rest. Don’t try to speak yet.' 
^he was strangely moved, willing to make roncessions. 
*^ever mind my engagement. I can wait if you wish me 
to i|’ait. And you do wish it, I think,’ she said. 

Iw all answer Colthurst held out his hand, still lopking 
up.# He was not dangerous, dominating, possessive, 
intiiisiyp, just then. Genii, bear and cat alike C were 
bai^iished. The daemonic clement was in abeyance, fenly 
ihe human creature was left— *the human creature^h^ted, 
exhausted, utterly weary from the tearing of devi.^ i| had, 
after all, striven not ungallantly to cast out — asking [for a 
trifle of kindness, of sympathy, for the simple yeti pro- 
found consolation which a friendly human touch alonp can 
give. k 

For, a just perceptible space Mary Crookenden hesitated. 
Then calmly, with a lift of her head, and a fine seriousness 
tempering the yielding gentleness of the action, she placed 
her hand in his. The sister of charity thinks it no shame 
to let the sick, pain-racked head rest if needs be upon her 
bosom: Mary, recognising the supreme claim of suffering, 
thought no shame eitlier, as Colthurst’s quirk, deft fingers 
closed quietly, steadily, without emphasis or accentuation 
of pressure, upon hers. And so they waited, she standing, 
he sitting, looking gravely at one another, hand in hand. 

The great red-walled room was still— the only witnesses 
of this scene, an ^atomical figure exalted on its pedestal, 
a skeleton hanging meekly hideous from its little wooden 
gallows, not being companions of the talkative sort. While 
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the atmosphere of it was ricli with a warm diffused f^rii^ht- 
ness, reflected down skylights from tlH.‘ sur- 
face of those ni^ses^ olryiVi-Ijilded ' moving in 

slow prp<f^sf9n' kcross the paie deat^riess dF ,the spring 
sky. /The roar of the streets was hushed here to little 
more than a drowsy hum of bees: Colthurst had prayed 
for repose. It was granted him — good measure pressed 
down ^hd running over, for the next few rninuti^ at least. 
— ^Mintites which seemed to him an eternity in the depth 
of thei;: healing peace. Minutes without past or future; 
pluelted out of the heart of turmoil; sanctified,: set ^part. 
Minutes during which the great millstones ceased grind- 
ing, or seemed to cease — alas I perhaps it was mostly 
seeming; — during which Time's hurrying feet were stayed ; 
aiid the shadow standing at high noon on the face of the 
dial, paused, crept no further towards sun-setting and the 
. night. ^Minutes during which the tormenting, tragic 
riddle of sex seemed solved; the baser part obliterated 
from it; appetite vanquished in the apprehension of a 
relation sweeter far than any earthly marriage — the maid 
retaining the completeness of her innocence, fte man 
blessed, unvexed by the ache that comes alike of desire 
and of satiety. For the first time in his urgeht, restless 
life Colthurst knew what it is to be content. , ; 

With Mary Crookenden, of necessity, the experience 
waSj different. She had given Colthurst her hand in 
purest pity, in the unreasoning instinct to soothe- him — 
son^ehow, anyhow, as one soothes a suffering child or 
du^te beast, careless of the means so long as the ehd is 
gained. But as the minutes drew on in that strange, all- 
pt^ryai^ing quiet, the character of her sentiment Changed. 
The snow melted, the stream ran faster, tbe Channel 
widened, deepened, tlie current gained in voIumeMnd in 
force,, TTiat same rage of living, stilled for the time being 
in Colthurst, began to stir in Mary Crookenden ;-/-passed 
into |>e^aps (my sense of probability greatly 

staggered by the supposition), through the sl^dy clasp of 
his hand; bur stirred in her 'purer, htoppr'K^fuI, by as 
much as her tnind Was tnoref unBtMnte#ihati hisl Hints, 

\ agiie as yet, and misty, half-seen shapes of what life, 
love, and the inexhaustibly various spectacl'e of this 
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majestic world — of what these may be to tlie elect, t(» 
those who have faith ahd'^ couiage enbugh to sing the 
‘ Song of the Opeh Road^^ began to^daivti ©|J her. Here- 
tofore she had lived ori, "looked at, the siitface chiefly. 
She had even affected a cynicism now -and again — the 
cynicism of ignorance, of limitation of experieneV; Now 
she began, feebly as yet, doubtingly, wonderiagly, to 
apprehend the soul which lies in all things, beyond the 
mere outwai^ sense and seeming of them. She was awed 
and amazed. Her eyes lost their simplicity of pity, gr^w 
troubled, ceased to give. Began to question, to and 
out of the treasure-house of her own awakening nature, 
to receive. For the man these few minutes held a baptism 
of water to the washing away of sin. For the woman 
they held a baptism of fire to the quickening of the spirit. 

But because that same ^ Song of the Open Road ^ cannot 
be sung without strain of brain and imagination^ of moral 
and spiritual fibre, the novice masters but a liW of it, 
hardly that often, at a time. The harmonies of it\are/too 
full and rich, the rhythm at once too subtle and too\va3t — 
flowing, like the flowing tide when the wind sweeps in 
behind it from the ocean, and the great grey-greem Ellers 
swipg up and break, and break again, along the shy iting 
beach. To Mary Crookenden the stress of stillnedL,land 
of the strong working of apprehension, became painftfl in 
its intensity. Mutely, almost timidly, as one who as)ls a 
favour rather than exercises a right, she made a mepion 
to withdraw her hand. Colthiirst jet it go without any' de- 
monstration of farewell. The episode b i been perfect. His 
taste revolted against marring that perfection by ^ic 
introduction of any common-place, of sullying it by the 
most distant hint of flirtation or intrigue. . [ 

So he sat still, watching the girl as she went back ijo 
the easel^ and recommenced the process of packing up 
her dra^ng things. The best was over. High noon 
was passed V tb^ shadow broadened, and, cttpt fpd again 
over the face o£ the dial, but the sun was some way from 
setting yfct. For it' was mfinttdy pleasant to sit thus and 
watch her, witbfe^ apology in that pause of permitted 
silence. There are exquisitely fconstituted persons, whose 
smallest and most familiar actions are marked by a certain 
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distinction/ Mary Crookenden was among the number of 
these. Her moyemei?ts wer^ an admirable combination 
of decision and n^easuted gr^ace, Colthurst watched them 
with delight, blit with a growing sense of regret. Soon 
she wouW have finished. Then she would speak or he 
must; and he feared any speech would of necessity go to 
break the charm, and reintroduce the conventional, social 
element. He counted the sticks of charcoal, as Mary 
packed them away in her pencil case, wishing their number 
were larger and that thus the process might be lengthened 
out. 

It so happened that the last stick but one snapped. 
The longer half of it fell on to the floor and rolled across 
almost to his feet. He stooped, picked it up, rose and 
went over to the ea.sel. The girVs eyes were still grave, 
still troubled, and her face was slightly flushed ; but she 
looked full at Colthurst, without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness as she took it from him. 

^ You arc better ? ^ she said. 

^ Thanks to you — ycs.^ 

The charm was not broken after all. Colthurst gathered 
himself together. His old energy was reviving. There 
wa>, much he longed to say to Miss Crookenden — now, 
While the charm was still upon them both. He spoke 
low^ in rapidly uttered sentences, hesitating distressingly 
at fmst, almost giving way agnin, yet he spoke. 

'ft is u-uscless to try to thank 3"ou,^ he said. ' You 
have done more for me than you know — than I have any 
w-viish you should know.' 

^Mkry was silent, but attentive, still unself-conscious, 
'ijhave b-been in hell this afternoon,' Colthurst 
stammered. ' Not the theologians’ hell, in which an 
utterly just and merciful Deity is reported to roast poor 
wretches everlastingly for slight errors of doctrine ; b-but 
in one of the ordinary, cvery-day hells above ground, 
which we human beings display such elaborate ingenuity 
in pVeparitig for ourselves and each other/ 

Colthurst’s wordsr, and \xis manner were curiously at 
variance. The fomier were, fearsh enough arid to spare; 
the latter was quiet, gentle even. He smiled a little at 
Miss Crookenden as he spoke* 
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' Ah ! depend upon it, that hell-making business is one 
we can quite be trusted tp manage for ourselves,* he said. 

We need no supernatural ihleinrention to^rfect our work. 
Dante, with his, stage machinery of ice, Ind fire, and 
pitchforks, out of it. All the required effects tan be 
p-produced at a far cheaper rate than that/ 

He waited a moment, trying to keep himself in hand, 
trying, to prevent breaking the charm, by any exaggeration 
of bitierness. Yet remembering Jenny, remembering 
the asihalt and the sparrows it was difficult. Bitterness 
surge! up in him, all the fiercer, m^re acrid by contrast 
with fiis late realisation of content and peace. 

‘ Ifrbut I have no wish to treat you to an essay on the 
lufcmo^ he said, presently, ^ That would be a dreary 
sortlpf return to make you. I only want to express seme 
of tl|e gratitude I bear you. 1 thank you for leading me 
out of the Inferno - bringing me from the stifling darkness 
of tlje pit into the fresh air and light again.* 

^Tary made a gesture of repudiation. 

^ I know you don't understand — that makes no diffe^r- 
cnce,* Colthurst went on. ‘ 1, had ten times rather! ^011 
did not understand. B-biit the fact remains I Vwas 
desperate, and you have reconciled me — mad, and Vo 11 
have made me sane again. You have worked a mirlcle 
of healing. I was consumed by self-contempt ; you htvc 
been very gracious, very patient with me, and so in /my 
own eyes I am no longer quite contemptible. Most people 
are chary of giving up life, have rather a superstitious 
reverence^ for their own existence. I don't share th^t 
superstitjion. To live, sometimes, is merely to perpetuate 
one's own disgrace.' — Again almost uncontrolkble bitter- 
ness welled up in him. He had an access of stammering 
painful to witness. — ‘ I felt that was p-pretty clearly the 
case with me just now. I am still a little doubtful 
whether my life i$ worth saying ; but, such as it is, yt)u 
have saved it. You haved-done more. Your piirity has 
cleansed it, your pity, your kindness, for a while at all 
events, have wiped out my sense of dfcgrace. — You don’t 
understand. As I tell yoii, that is of no consequence. 
There is a good deal a woman such as you had better 
never understand about a man like me, — I seem to be 
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talking wildly. In sayjk^ '.all you have done for me, I 
seem to be dain^mg fpo;ifi4^ - . > / 

Every hui^i^eing who* is more a hi^re bundle 
of clothes labejfed witS/a name, has his hours , of efful- 
gence, J suppoi^. Hours when the best possible of his 
moral and spiritual capacity makes itself felt. . When the 
veil of; flesjfi grows thin, and the unlovely accretions 
formed , by habit, greed, sin, the false philQj^p|iies and 
false modesties which this foolish world has taughii him, 
fall away from him, and the divine image in which ^t the 
beginniilg he was made, the divine type, to ^hich in- the 
. end-r-as we believe — he will of necessity conform^ s^nds 
plainly revealed, giving him for the time being # certain 
grandeur and splendour of bearing. Something of this 
* Strange splendour was visible in James Colthurst'j’ust 
now. lie moved further away from the beautiful girl, 
carrying himself well and proudly, gazing at her \yifh a 
worship in which there was no slavishness, yet no, hint 
pf offence. 

B»-bul’ I don*t really claim much, b-believe me,* he 
/saiefi ' F -for I love you. I 1-love you, and I never 
Wf^iCt, pever hope, will never ask, God helping me, to 
^me one step nearer you than I have come in the last 
hi»,lf-hour/ 

'fh^re was a silence of some duration. Colthurst 
broke it. He meant to say the whole of his say, but he 
didl^not cuie to look at Mary Crookenden as he said it. 
He^tared dc»wn at the boarded floor. 

' *i*know a good deal about love, more than is creditable, 
perJ^ps, or profitable, I have had a pretty full experi- 
ence ^ I caji gauge tlie quality of my own emotions very 
fairly accurately by now. I know which promise to be 
permanent which are only evanescent,* — Colthurst raised 
his eyes to the girfs face again, the dignity' had come 
back into bearing. ^ the love J you is 

unlike that I live ever bornie any I did 

not know a man could love as J ,lov,ef^pu-.. T thank you 
for teaching me thc^ect'et’ ...It is supei’b— it— it is cruel. 
It strings up lax mqi^jjagews ;lisr a red-febt iron strings up 
lax bodily sinews, is a tremendous remedy, but it 
cures. Perhaps it also kills— I don^t know about that, 
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and I don^t aOt im^ I am 

making an appi^^to Ciookenden, trying to 

work upon ypu;^ lfefeUngs:;in in^underh^nd.sc^ of way. 
Understand I want nothing from*you that niost w'ant 
in return for their love. I want absolutely^ /nothing, 
except tliis - to tell you that my love for ywjs" there, 
established, not to be shaken — there, definite, > in full 
possession of me, alw^ays, waking and sleeping — never 
letting me go, holding me whether I like it or not. It has 
mastered me, driven out all possibility of lowerf..;haser, 
('asily gratified sorts of love. It reigns alone. : And'-^ 
audit is hopeless— hopeless. And '—he broke put 
sionatcly, the bitteiness surging up resistless, upcon-' 
t.^ollable at last -Muay God in His mercy- if, indeed, 
there is a ,God-^kccp it hopeless, keep me intending,., 
fully determined that it shall be hopeless ; keep me feeU 
ing, as I feel now, that the worst of all conceivable 
anguish would be to snatch a happiness which might end 
in tile scorching of your beautiful feet in the flames pf my 
private hells.' I 'j 

pary Crookenden had gone, back to the chair at mtr 
ea^el, and sat down. She put one hand over heri wes 
with a sort of shuddering sigh. She wanted to shutout 
the sight of Colthurst's ravaged face. She wanted tojget 
momentary relief from her overpowering awareness oy his 
strong, and, as it appeared to her, fateful presence. /She 
felt as though slic was losing her footing, stumMing 
blindly in regions unknown and abnormal. Her \ld, 
unreasoning panic fear of Colthurst began to reassVt 
itself. Other men had professed love for her, as 
know ; but it was love of quite another pattern. Their 
vows and ar*dpurs had been frequently entertaining; fre- 
quently frankly tiresome. All, save Lancelot's — ^and Mary 
earnestly and persistently strove to deny'the existence of 
any sentiment tenderer fihan legitimate cousinly: devotion 
on the part of the goodly youths all had jSfee^L^pped in 
a certain sociai glaze, which had rendered the surface of 
them uniform apd deprived it of aijy rough,-;. arresting, 
adhering quality. Sir Theophilus ,0'G'rady, ft is true, 
had vowed he should blow out his small modicum of 
brains if the young lady refused the handsome offer of his 
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hand and heart. But Mary failed to be greatly impressed 
by these threats of Self-destrtietion. She felt pretty 
secure he would think liett«:r of them by the time he had 
finished his dinner; and so, indeed, he did. The car- 
tridges continued to repose innocuously in the respective 
chambers of hi$ revolver until such time as he diverted 
himself by taking pot-shots out of window at certain 
amorous cats disporting themselves on the leads at the 
back of his rooms in St. James’s Place. But this declara- 
tion of Colthurst’s was altogether new, unique both iii 
form and in the prospect it opened. It did not o&cur to 
Mary to doubt its truth. There was in it a ring or, abso- 
lute sincerity. And that made it all the more startling, 
disquieting. The girl was nonplussed, her faculties- para- 
lysed by the strangeness of the position. She ‘did not 
know what she felt ; still less did she know what to, say. 

A considerable pause followed. Again Colthurst 
the first to speak. 

' Y-you are angry,' he said. ^ I d-disgust you.' ' 

^ ' Oh ! no no, you don't disgust me. Why should you 
disgust me ? But you bewilder me. You make me very 
Mary answered. She had grown pale again. She 
hi^l much ado to control herself. Her lower lip trembled. 

* I am sorry I m-inake you sad,’ Colthurst said, gently. 

He had recovered himself, but it was difficult to him to 
keep quite still. He took an end of charcoal off the easel- 
tray, and began crumbling it absently between thumb and 
finger, .watching the dry, brittle flakes as they floated 
(downward in a small dusky cloud. 

‘ And yet I don’t know that I need be sorry,’ he went on 
''Perjmps it will do you no harm to be a little sad, even foi- 
such an unworthy cause as me. The light natures can’t 
stand sadness. It sours them, deprives them of the paltry 
lise they might otherwise have had. Best leave them alone 
to fizzle out anyhow in an atmosphere of congenial 
frivolity. But the strong natures can .stand it. It braces 
and enriches them. You are strong. And so you had 
better accept it without whimpering or shirking. In the 
end you must accept it, unless you voluntarily, of set 
purpose, condemn yourself to sterility, refuse to live to the 
full of }our own capacities.' 


Colthurst*s fingers were still. He glanced up at her — a 
glance at once gentle and compelling. 

^ D-clon^t refuse/ he said. ' A-at your peril you refuse. 
Believe me all the noblest thought, noblest work, noblest 
friendship is rooted and grounded in profound sadness. 
I'hose divine few minutes you gave me just now, stand- 
ing here, letting me hold your hand, were the direct out- 
come of sadness so searching, so undoing, that it nearly 
— well — we needn't dwell on it — but, as I told you, it 
nearly made me throw up the game.' 

'Ah 1 that is too much. You make it all terrible,' Mary 
Crookenden cried, and the tears started hot and smarting 
into her eyes. 

' I d-don't make it/ Colthurst stammered. * It m-makes 
itself.' 

He was silent for a little while, his fingers crumbhng 
the charcoal again in their neatly violent way, the brittle 
flakes falling faster. 

' I suppose you call yourself a Christian, Miss Crook- 
enden ? ' he said, suddenly. 

Mary bowed Jier head in assent. ‘ 

' Wtdl, then, it is obvious that you are bound to explam 
the imiyersal riddle precisely by sadness, and nothing 
else, ^or the histor}^ of Christianity is about the saddeist 
thing oi|t, whether you hold the sublime old creed, whiJh 
commands you to worship the founder of it as God — Gjpd 
bctraycci, outraged, murdered, by the creatures of Ilis 
own mating whom, with infinite compassion, He carme 
down froln heaven to .save. Or whether you incline Ao 
the mode|n theory of the arrogant young Jew of genniL 
the dramatic character of whose trial and public execu* 
tion gen^ated a morbid sentiment which has deluded 
humanity ^or ^close on nineteen hundred years, and 
drenched |)oth the Old World and the New in blood. 
Take it eitlier away, I don't think sadness can go much 
farther thA that. Sad 1' Colthurst repeated, quietly, as 
the last ofjphe little charcoal cloud sank on to the floor. — 

^ Sad, everything's sad, fair things and foul things alike. 
Lies are sld. Truth just as sad — there's not a pin to 
choose between the two in that respect. And yet, some- 
how, I am sure I don't know why,' he added, smiling. 
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looking at Mary Crookenden with a certain exaltation- 
* truth, which jHat , how » I take to mean viitue, purity, 
honesty— a fight to ketp one’s life from henceforth clean 
— truth is adorable, lies.damnable, all the same/ 

Bui even as he spoke, the charm was broken. And to 
him it' seemed night came with a rush, 'the sun dropped 
like lead below the horizon, darkness covCredT the face ol 
the dmh The cause was simple enough. Notjiing more 
dire than the voice of the hall porter announcinjg; — 

gentleman in the office, sir, to see you on business.’ 

While at the same moment the door high in the wall of 
the theatre creaked slightly as Adolphus Carr's well-pre- 
served person presented itself upon the narrow balcony. 
If the air is highly charged with the magnetism of sen/ti- 
raent, you must be obtuse, indeed, if you have no sugges- 
tive twitches and tinglings on first inhaling it. Colthprst 
and Miss Crookenden were standing beside the y^ung 
lady’s easel in the centre of the large room; theiri atti- 
tudes were ordinary enough, still Mr. Carr receiv/ed an 
impression that his advent was pre*eminently unlimely, 
that it had arrested the completion of a somewhat moving 
^raifca. He sufiered an instant of acute indecision./ Then 
witja laudable discretion he requested himself politicly "but 
firmly to ignore and indeed if possible obliterate 
impression. He raised his pince-nez and gazedi rnildly 
attentive, at the anatomical figure, exalted, one /skinless 
arm extended, upon its red pedestal. 1 

In the brief interval Miss Crookenden's manner' h^d be- 
c^e reserved to the point of frigidity. She fifted her 
dra"Wmg-board down off the easel, and took up pencil- 
case) with deliberation. She wanted to go, ljut pke, also, 
wanted her exit to be dignified, without anyeffe^ of haste. 
In passing she bowed to Colthiirst. She,<|jd^ Propose 
to speak. But Mary was not altogethfJt n^istress 
of herself. As she bowed she glanced at Cp^^urst, and 
a *^vague anxiety for him, a strange towards 

him, half attraction, half alarm, impelled hfer 
address him. . ^ : , , y/ ' 

'You are better/ she jsaid. ’You will hot, must 
not, throw up the game/ 

The sun had set. But for CoUhurst thc^ was an 
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after glow, a flush of unlooked-for *gladn^ss and splen- 
doiii. A ‘ i ^ 

‘ N-no/ he stammered, ‘ no, Act just yet any way.— 
Putting an end to it all is a thing one can dB apy time, 
afte ” all. Wt's aritong the things that will keep/ 

Then he Went to interview Mr. Carr in th.e - jflice. Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, finding leisure profitable both to health 
and the painting of pictures, had sent in his resiguatioh. 
The Council desired that Colthurst should be sounded- H 
it was offered him, would he undertake the permanent 
directorship of the Connop '1 rust Scliooi ? 
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‘L*amour est Penfant de la Boheme.^ 


Chapter I. 

The victoria bowled along at a round pace. The horse 
had not been out of the stable much lately, and was lively 
in consequence. But Miss Crookenden’s irreproachably 
appointed groom drove well, and the young lady herself 
was not troubled with nerves, indeed, she found exhi- 
' l^ration in the sharp pace, shaving of wheels and corners, 
fqrging ahead through the thronging stream of traffic. 
h(|i5s Crookenden wore what she was pleased to describe 
as the ' one tidy frock she had left ’ — the blue-grey, silver 
bceast - plated garment with which we are already 
^ jCquainted, Over it, she had on a little cut-away coat of 
same colour, a rolled beaver collar to it, high-standing 
^the back. The wind had changed during the night. 
t^jLj^iere was a point of north in it giving it a drying, invigo- 
quality — a sufficient edge of sharpness to justify the 
[Rearing of a trifle of fur, though April and ^ring were 

LSpifeg, indeed, was very sensibly here, ^^^^don, like 
piss Crookenden, had put on its tidy, frockf which, like 
hers, was a sufficiently smart one. A certain indefinable 
go and swing was in the air, something of the vernal ex- 
citement which makes plants sprout and blossom, birds 
sing and pair. London looked, as it can very much look 
at times, massively brilliant in a hroadi^^pread lustre of 
sunshine, under a sky continental in height and cloudless 
.intensity of colour. Parliament met early that year, 1 
remember, and there was a good deal of season before 
Easter. Most private houses were open, their window- 
gardens radiant with tulips and crocuses, an awning 
idready put out here and there. In the parks and squares 
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the chestnuts were breaking into fldwer, pyramids of pink 
and white bud standing bl-hvely ^rfect amid the tossing 
foliage; while a vdi of fi^agile green was dra^iiig over 
the heads of the sooty branched elbs. fc)h I pajpably, 
visibly the Spirit of Spring was abroad, and that not in 
his coy, tender-hearted, tearful humour. To-day he was 
gay, glittering, tunmltuous, a bit of a rake. His hat was 
tipped over his ear, and his eyes danced with expectadon 
and mischief as his feet beat the London flags. He per- 
mitted himself to cast a gallant glance at every pretty 
woman he met. Finally he stepped into Miss Crooken- 
den^s victoria, and seated himself in the vacant place 
beside her ; bade her drive dull care away, enjoy her own 
youth, wealth, and beauty, shake off a distrust and melan- 
choly which haunted her, and find life glad, diverting, 
sweet once more. 

Mary had not gone to the Connop School this morning. 
The very thought of the place made her checks burn, made 
her stiffen with pride — or was it modesty? — made her 
shrink auay, try not to remember, not to see and hear a 
scene and words imprinted upon her mind with ext “'ime / 
clearness. The law of reaction was in full operation It / 
volte Jacc \n the other direction. And this,\ y/ 
the operation of another law, that of contraries, — ali / 

more hastily, urgently, because a strange attraction / 
her thoughts back again and again to the very scelyp 
and wofds from which she shrank. This sounds par[ I- 
doxical. But paradox is king, if you look close enoug \ 
over most human hearts and over the bulk of human coh- 
duct likewise. Specially docs he reign supreme in the 
thoughts, actions, affections of that endlessly interesting 
and somewhat abnormal product of our nineteenth century 
civilization the — modern girl. So, in obedience to; the 
cross working of these laws, in obedience to the mandate 
of King Paradok, instead of being at the Connop Trust 
School by' ten a.m., arrayed in workmanlike garments, 
Mary, accompanied by Mrk Chloe, had wsilked to Little 
and Randeggar's in Sloane Street ; and there^ after much 
deliberation over rival sumptuousnesses ^ in the piece,' 
had selected a dove-coloured brocade with knots of pale 
pink and amber roses scattered over it, which unquestion- 
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ably would make np a divinely lovely tea-gown. Sub- 
sequentlv^ji#^ ^ interesting hour with hrr 

dressiibi^Sef wi^ciiWng the important question of spring 
toilettes* Just by 'the way, going out and coming back, 
she had bought a number of engaging odds and ends, 
which she didn’t particularly want ; but which looked so 
seductive behind the plate-glass of the shop windows that 
it Seemed an almost reprehensible waste of opportunity 
not to transfer them to the arms or pockets of the 
statuesque mulatto woman. 

Now she had sallied forth to pay a round of rather neg- 
lected visits. Madame Jacobini was hors de comhatj prob- 
trated by headache, heinx* there was a vacant place upon 
the dark-blue cushions of the victoria whereOn the Spirit 
of Spring could menily, audaciously seat himself. 

Spring did his best ; he chattered away plausibly, glibly, 
and, 1 must add, conimon-sensibly enough, in his bright, 
-caressing, flattering fashion. His talk brought an eagerness 
into the girl's fare. He appeased her taste, her fancy, the 
softer, weaker side of her with the contemplation of a 
thousand agreeable trivialities. He called her attention to 
all that was rich, spacious, luxurious, imposing — and of 
that the West End of London, you may be sure, presented 
full harvest on this delightful day. He oblig^ her to 
think of yesterday too, and his accent had a ring of 
worldly-wise mockery in it. He used the words melodra- 
^^natic, hysterical. Yes, Spring did his best, ^e tried 
* '^olery, he tried laughter, he tried appeals to the inherent 
OTtraction of pomp and circumstance, of -light-hearted 
pWasure, of impressive display. And yet, though Mary 
listened willingly, ready enough to be convinced if that 
might be, another voice continued to mingle with his. 
Hesitating, broken utterances, struck in harshly across his 
honeyed phrases and light philosophy of life, — 'You are 
strong, and so you had better accept it without^whimpering 
or shirking ; in the end accept Jt unless you 

voluntarily, df set ptmpo^ tiwidpirnii yW^Tf to sterility.' 

There, wils a pdsitive tmtt Wnen ffie carriage drew 
upbefoi'e the Winterbothami' house in Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall Place, and the opposing voices were silenced for 
a while. So far every one on whom she had called had 
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been out. Now her ladyship was out, but Miss Winter- 
botham was at hotne^ well, she would see 

Miss Violet. late,.,Mary had missed Mfer yesterday 

at Miss Aldh^'s- It might prove just as v^ell tp' see her 
alone thus. JPerhaps in a tete-^h tek that same stunted 
flower of friendship might be induced to bud and blossom. 

^iss Violet was — is still, I believe, though she has long 
ceased to bear her maiden name — an exceedingly pretty 
little person* A certain infantine roundness, downiness, 
dainty warmth about her suggesting a delicious com- 
bination of a dormouse and a ripe cherry. 'Her eyes 
alone did not quite please Miss Crookenden. For the 
latter had, or imagined she had, more than once Sur- 
prised a singularl}" wide-awake and mature glance under 
those softly fringed eyelids, a glance implying possibilities. 

To-day, however, no possibilities inconsistent with 
innocent playfulness of dormouse or sweetness of ripe 
cherjy obtruded indication of themselves. 

The young girl was enthusiastic in her greeting, kissed her 
guest affectionately on both cheeks, and declared — it was 
quite too charming for words of her to have come in 
though Mamma was out They had both been fearfully 
disappointed at not seeing her yesterday. It was really [ 
ages, perfect centuries, since she — the speaker — ' had 
seen her. And she had peifect qipeans to say. Had 
Mary heard of the great excitement ? Victoria Barking's 
engagement to Lord Sokeingt(Jn? Everybody said he 
was just as nice as nice could be, and that Pcntstock is 
the most enchanting old place. They were to be married 
directly after Easter. And Victoria looked quite too 
blissful for words, she was quite off her head about him. 
And of course she was utterly absorbed in her tr ousse au. 
What did Mary think about trousseau linen ?, Sh^cT been 
with Victoria to a whole host of places this morning 
looking at things ; and that was why she was ^it home 
now. She had come in regularly fagged out. Choosing 
trousseau tl^gs was so Wearing, you know* Did Mm y 
like lawn, of^atiste, of silk best ? Victoria inclined to 
silk. Of course it was rather the thing to have it now; 
and really some of the little silk shifties and night-i-gowns 
were simply too trottic for words. They made her ' — the 
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speaker — ^just a little liuy- bit envious. It would be so 
awfully interesting to be getting them^fpr oneself, you 
know, An3it must be so "’delightful to hav<eone so utterly 
devoted to yOu as Victoria said Sokdngton was. To be 
The One—you know. He^ given her the most lovely 
sapphires and pearls — a necklace and pendant. Victoria 
believed they cost between eight hundred and a thousand. 
But Mamma thought not as much as that. Sapphires are 
rather down this year. For her own part, she * — Miss 
Violet — 'preferred diamonds.’ 

The young lady, it may be observed, in passing, carefully 
ignored the second vowel and concluding d, 

'They were more useful on the whole. But then 
Victoria had got all her poor mother’s diamonds, you 
see, so she could do very well for the present. 
Of course all the Barkings were off their heads about 
the marriage, though they really hadn’t worked it the 
least. It wasn't in the least a put up job. ‘ That was the 
charming part of it. Victoria declared she never was 
more surprised in her life than when he came to the point, 
though of course it bad been a good deal talked about. 
\ He proposed, going down to Sandown, on the top of Mr. 
j Abel Barkingr’s drag. Victoria thought they both got 
) tnrough it splendidly, for it was difficult to do it just in 
the way of ordinary conversation, don’t you know, without 
anybody making out what was going on. She ’ — Violet — 
' was, sure she should never have nerve to settle that soi t 
of thing^casually on the top of a drag. Because after all 
it must make you rather hot — didn’t Mary think so ? 
Supposing she was choosing, wliere did Mary think it 
would be nicest to be proposed to ? ’ 

Thereupon the hesitating, whispering voice broke in 
across Miss Winterbotham’s high treble, while the brightly 
furnished drawing-room turned into a great bare, red- 
w ailed place.- — ' I love you, and my love is hopeless, and 
God in His mercy keep me knowing, determined that it 
shall be hopel^s.’ * - ^ 

Ah 1 stafnmering tongue, for pity’s sake be still, 
don’t trouble us. What have we to do with sorrow, 
catastn^phe, with 'loves that never find their earthly 
close ' now in pairing time, while Spring wears his hat 
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so jauntily tipped upoii his, ear? Be silent, leave us 
undisturbed to think in peace about, matters of real 
weight and m6ment,-4luch, insta^ aa .Victoria 
Barking’s sapphires and silk chemises. 

^Of course/ there are the bridesmaids’ frocks to settle 
about/ the young lady continued. 'They’re fearfully 
interesting. And Victoria wants to strike out a new line 
which makes settling all the more wearing. They will 
have to be settled about at once, because 1 must try mine 
on before we go. You know we’re going to SlerraCombe 
for the Easter recess ? It was quite too kind and delight- 
ful of Mrs. Crookenden to ask us. At first there were 
fearful 'agitations, because papa had half promised we 
would go down to Layton to the Denisons’. But we 
made him get out of it somehow, though he was rather 
worried. The poor dear old Denisons" are quite too 
fussing for words when one stays with them. He’s always" 
pounding away at something that wants reforming, you 
know. And it’s fearfully boring always to be talking 
about things that want reforming, don’t you think so ? And 
then I’ve been simply expiripg to see Slerracombe for 
years. Everybody says it’s quite too quaint and delightful 
— so by itself, and unlike any other place. And that Mr. 
Crookenden is really quite the best host in the world — so 
good-natured and always doing nice things for people.’ 

'Yes, Lancelot is always doing something dear and 
kind,’ Mary said. 

' He must be^the most delightful cousin,’ "Miss Winter- 
botham returned. 'Only' — here Mary fancied ^she sur- 
prised a glance not wholly infantine or unsophisticated 
from under the pretty, fringed eyelids — * only perhaps it 
is rather a' waste having such delightful people for one’s 
cousins. Of course you’re going down there, darling, for 
Easter ? ’ 

Miss Crookenden shook her head and laughed, a little. 

‘ Oh I I don’t know/ she answered. ' I wait on cir- 
cumstances. My plans ai'eTather distractingly en Vair 
every way, just at present/ 

Miss Winterbotham confounded herself in regrets. 
Her regrets, indeed, were great almost to the point of 
incoherence. It shortly appeared that meeting Mary was 
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the central aim and object of Ihe visit to Slcrracoinbe ; 
notwithstanding whi<ih Misa Crookenden rose to depart. 
The cereihSmy eirtbi^ce was repeated. 

Violet actompwi^d her gueat to the head of the stairs, 
stood there smiling, dimpling, the softesi'df dormice, the 
ripest of cherries. 

^Good-bye, darling,’ she cried. ^ I shall live in hopes. 
I shall be quit e too disappointed for words if you don't 
turn up. I shall tell Victoria you vote for lawn. And 
your taste is always so simply perfect I am sure sh^*ll be 
glad to have your opinion. Look in again soon. It's too 
charming to have seen you,' and Miss Winterbotham kissed 
her finger-tips with the most captivating air of kffection. 

Out into the movement of the bright street again, the 
brown horse all the gayer for the waiting. 

— f The light natures can’t stand sadness. Best leave 
*them alone to fizzle out anyhow in an atmosphere of 
congenial frivolity. But the strong natures can stand it. 
I Jt braces and enriches Uiem. You are strong — 

I ^No, no, indeed, I'm not strong,' pleaded Mary Crooken- 
dem * I don’t want to be biaccd and enriched. Where’s 
the good of it ? I want to enjoy myself. I wanttobehappy.' 

Up Whitehall, through Cockspur Stiect, across 
Waterloo Place, into Pall Mall, a dazzle of sunshine in 
her eyes. But notwithstanding the dazzle she presently 
saw something which made her order the carriage to cut 
diagonally across the on-coming stream, — whereupon 
the driver of a hansom shouted at hjr groom, while 
the foam from his horse's bit bespattered the sleeve of her 
jacket as he dragged it aside and back on its haunclu s. 
Mary, however, was not apologetic. She leaned forward 
smiling, beckoning as the victoria drew up against the 
kerbi More than one person observing the young lady’s 
attitude, glanced round to discover who might provoke so 
flattering a v^elcome ; and passed on again with the sense 
of havhig seen a pleasant sight. 

For I think the fine old most fitly de- 

sciibes Lancelot as he inade his way along 

Pall Mall in the sunshine thnt April afternoon.* Ilis 
countenance *wore an expression of unruffled serenity, 
which, 1 hasten to add, was not in the least fatuous. It 



was too honest, too unostgjjtatipus for that. The wc^ll- 
bred young Engliahmajoi coitoliily possesses a happy gift 
of being smart mthout being showy. Upon Lancelot, 
fiom crown of hat to boot-sole^ was neither spot^ blemish, 
wrinkle, nor any such thing. Yet his raiment was 
devoid of side as his bearing. ft had no offensive 

newness about it. It was the result^ of himself, not 
of his tailor. He bpre not the smallest resemblance to a 
Walking advertisement. His clothes were all right — that 
was all. He himself was all right, likewise — sound, whole- 
some, in mind and body. Debonair, good to look upon. 

'Why, I say, Polly, how awfully lucky to run across 
you like this.* 

A light came into his quiet eyes, a glow into his smooth, 
handsome face, as he stood at the edge of the pavement 
and contemplated Miss Crookenden. 

' You*ve cut that beastly old drawing school for once, 
then.* 

' Yes, I*ve cut the beastly old drawing school, as you 
gracefully put it, for once,* she answered. 

Violet Winterbotham was quite light. He really was a 
delightful possession in the way of a cousin. Delightful to 
the point of waste ? Well, perhaps that was a question, 

' I * wanted a little change of ideas. I am taking a 
whole holiday,* 

' And it*s an awfully jolly day for a holiday,’ Lancelot 
said, still contemplating her, still quietly glowing. 

' Yes, oh 1 no doubt it is. I had no notion you wci e 
here, Lance.' 

'Well, I only came up last night with Calmady. It 
was rather a sudden thing. He had to come on business, 
and Lady Calmady could not come with him. She was 
booked to go up to Scotland to her own people. And I 
thought she’d be easier if I was on hand, in case he 
wanted anybody, you know.* 

' You are very considerate of Lady Calmady’s comfort,* 
Mary observed; ' but where are yon bound for now ? ’ 

^ Oh 1 nowhere in ^particular. I was only fooling about 
till I thought you'd be home. I meant to l6ok in at tea- 
time. I thouglnt Madame Jacobini wouldn’t mind —she’d 
let me wait tillj you came.' 
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Mary looked away for a moment at the string of passing 
carriages, bowed to Mn^urly%cpniing down the steps of 
his club, there ^ross the j then— it in obedience 
to some whispered suggestion, on the part ,bf that mis- 
chievous ybung rake, the Spring ? — she swept her rustling 
blue-grey and silver skirts over to the further side of the 
victoria, and laiif her hand invitingly on the vacant seat. 

* Get in, Lance/ she said. ' You shall cpme back to te? 
all the same, if you like; but meanwhile let us fool about 
together.' 

Miss Crookenden smiled very charmingly. 

' Fooling alone doesn't amount to much, after all, and I 
am in the humour for most excellent fooling. Come along, 
get in.' 

' Really ? ' he asked, slightly incredulous of such good 
fortune. - 

' Really and truly — that is, if you care to.' 

' Why, of course I care to, Polly/ the young mar .^aid. 

* But, then, where shall wc go ? The Park bores you.' 

'Well, that rather depends/ Lancelot answer d, while 

he arranged his long legs. ' I don’t fancy it will hove me 
very much this afternoon, somehow.’ 

Miss Crookenden’s eyes treated him to a lingerittg survey 
as they sped away up the shady side of St. James's Street. 
Would Violet Winterbothain mak-e him happy ? Mary 
hoped, 'almost prayed, that she might. He deserved to be 
happy-^comfortable, reasonable, niodest-natured being that 
he WQS. But do the modest natures; always get their 
desert^ Mary caught herself sighing.i 

Just then they turned into the stir an4 turmoil of Picca- 
dill}^, the long perspective of it stre,tching out bright 
ahead ; currents of close-packed traffic setting steadily 
east and west, cabs and carriages shov^pg black against 
the powdery drab of the roadway, v^^heel-spokes and 
panels giving off zig-zags of whiteness; in the sunlight; 
the trample of innumerable hoofs; once ^ slip ^nd slither, 
which made Mary turn her head and bite per Up — a crash, 
a crowd rising up mushrodm-like^ amazinitely immediate, a 
horse down on its si<§e ; omnibuses, 1a«en within and 
witliout, towering elephantine amid the press of smaller 
vehicles; the pavements alive, too, thick , and dark, with 
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foot passengers ; boys yelling evening papers. Here, break- 
ing the seemingly endless line ©f house-fronts on the right, 
a hoarding, a patch w^>rk o| many-coloured posters — 
sauces, tobaccos, Nestle’s^ Food, fulMehgth portrait of 
Tottie Vale as Mark Antony in 'Cleopatra - Redressed,^ 
jostling announcements of Second Advent meetings at 
Exeter Hall— alas 1 poor Tottie, one fears your occupation 
will be gone with disconcerting completeness whenever 
that last event takes place : — Above the hoarding masts and 
spars of scaffolding, rising up against the blue; then a 
block, the currents momentarily arrested, swerving apart 
on either^ side a queer little mid-street encampment— tar- 
paulin tent, piled wood blocks, brazier full of fiery eyes 
before and behind, pale flames leaping off, vanishing in the 
sunshine amid a swirl of oily vapour, execrable stench of 
boiling pitch. On the left the Green Park, genuinely green 
for once, its lawns fresh with springing grass-blades, an 
azure haze hanging above them in the distance, beneath 
the avenues of small black-limbed trees. 

All this, and much more, Mary Crookenden caught 
in passing, quick, vivid impressions — to her all the more 
vivid for that long period of work, of concentrated effort 
at the Connop School — all weaving themselves in with, 
quaintly crossing and illustrating certain thoughts which 
filled her mind, and fought out a sort of triangular duel 
there." Thoughts of yesterday, and Colthurst, and all that 
he stood for; of half an hour ago and Violet Wintcr- 
botham, and the radically different all which she stood for ; 
of now and Lancelot, and that which he stood for. For 
how much did he stand? Mary was uncertain — I think, 
unfortunately. But there was something very soothing, 
undeniably comfortable, largely protective in his presence, 
as he leaned back lazily against the dark-blue cushions 
beside her amid the rush and clamour of the great, brilliant 
street. 

' Lance,’ she said, suddenly, as they bore away to the 
left, round the paviors’ encampment, ' you are a splendid 
sheet-anchor.. Virtue goes out of you ; you make every- 
thing so delightfully probable and unperplexed/ 

Lancelot regarded her with a sort of tender amusement. 
Polly’s talk was frequently a little out of his depth. On 



the present occasion he did ntJt attach ^ny very definite 
meaning to her a pleasant sound ; they 

convey^ to she did^t find him bad 

to be with ^ wholes , mcL ^erenpoh, to Lancelot the 
black-lx^^ed^Wetbria turned intb I know not w|mt aU of an 
enchanted love^chariot ; the brown horse, his kfiees up to 
his nOSfe, tod his chest ail flecked with froth, into a flight 
of 'Venus* doves ; the dapper groom into Dan Cupid him- 
self 4b 1 Spring and pairing time, what tricks you play, 
evenihe most reasonable and modest among us. 

^ I wonder you haven’t more swagger/ the girl went on, 
in her sweet, grave voice, ^ considering how uncommonly 
good4ooking you are.* ^ 

^Whyi Polly, surely you don’t like swagger,* he said, 
getting rather red and, not unadroitly, begging the 
question, 

* I am "not sure, I can’t quite make up my mind. I am 
inclined to believe every woman likes swagger in her heart 
of hearts, You see if you men have a fine effect of believing 
in wurselves it helps us to believe in you. And we are 
infmiti^ obliged to you for any little helps in that direc- 
tion, since, even now, as things go you are practically our 
masters,* * 

The enchanted chariot turned into the Park. Venus’ 
doves, checked by Dan Cupid, flew slower. For the fine 
day had brought out not only many dowagers to sun 
themselves into semblance of life and gaiety like torpid, 
last yeaPs flies, but all the world and his wife, and his 
proverbial seven daughters. The riders were numerous, 
the string of carriages interminable. A few courageous 
persons even had sprinkled themselves over the ranges of 
chairs facing the Row, sparse, rather uncertain as tb the 
wisdom of their own action, like the spai'se, fragile leaves 
sprinkled over the trees behind them, 

' But if one*s going to swagger one^must have something 
to swag^r abauti don’t you know, Polly ? ^ Lancelot said. 
He wishto ^ conversatiort^would run Ig shallower and 
less bewildertagly perstoal ehahnels, * 

‘You have plsftty, at Jrto have wfiat most people 
would consider plenty, ■‘-»d[1ierps old Lady Combmartin 
glaring at U3 out of her yellow coach. Bow to her.’ 
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Miss Crookcnden her^f bov^d, smiling brightly. I 
am afraid she took a to -encountering 

tl.at venerable under y|rcUJi|l|kn^ It in- 

cua^ed the excellence of th^fooling^ ^ 

^ She IS shocked. IGnodness me, how sh0cke4 
said to herself. * She will imdce poor Lad 3 '’ Dorothy 
yai ds to Aunt Caroline about it. Oh 1 well, let her* 
d faut payer pour tout . — To begin with, Lance, torespo^t of 
swagger, I mean, there are your uncommon good looks*' 

' Oh I I don’t know anything about that,’ he answoired| 
still rather red, ' You’re glad to have your proper cOm* 
plement of arms anS legs, of course. But the rest seems 
to rile rather frills for a man, it doesn’t matter one way or 
the other*v Hornidge doesn’t drive badly,’ he '’added, 
looking at the groom’s neat back. 'You’re satisfied With 
him ? He’s steady ? ’ * 

' Perfectly, as far as I know.’ 

' He seemed to me a decent sort of fellow. It’s wonderful 
how well these boys out of the Brockhurst stable do turn 
out,’ Lancelot went on, relieved at having hit on a less 
embarrassing subject of conversation. ' It’s all thank* to 
Lady Cahnady. It’s wonderful what an influence she has 
over them.’ • • 

Mary’s blue eyes sounded the dtpths of his brown ones 
for a moment. 

‘ You are very devoted to Lady Calmady,’ she said, 

' Yes, I am awfully fond of her.’ The brown eyes \^re 
quiet, absolutely candid. ' Taken all round, she’s about — 
well, I don’t know how to put it — it sounds a little like 
spn ading oneself, to say it, somehow ; but I think she’s just 
everything one wants a woman to be.’ 

Mary Crookenden was silent. She turned her graceful 
head away, glanced ^ the flower-beds glowing with scarlet 
and yellow tulips, glanced at the people on the footway. 
Theiewas Anthony Hammond. He was unmistakable; 
his coats were getting to crease suggestively tmtii the 
waist. He was in attendance on Miss Whito# the player 
of the banjo, and her mother. How the,^tt$e Alnerican’s 
full silken skirts 'fluttered as she faced up agatofet the wind ! 

' I believe I am jealous of Lady Calmadjs^ Mary said 
presently. ' And I was envious of her already.’ 
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'Jealous, envious ? 'what do you mean, Polly?* ex- 
claimed Lancelot, 1 

'Yes, I certaSlly am jellous^ You are there so miirh. 
And you admii:e her quit J pgivokingly much.* 

Lancelot laughed. He re^klly could not help it. The 
idea of Polly being jealous his account was too delici- 
ously absurd* Then he became slightly solicitous. Surely 
she cOuld not misunderstand how matters stood ? 

/ 1 like being there because CaJmady and she are so 
awfully happy together,* he said gently, almost reverentl}^ 

' I don’t mean they make a parade of caring for each other. 
But you can’t help knowing how they" do care. You feel 
it’s there, you see, going on all the time. And, well, some- 
how it seems to do you good.* 

' Precisely. And that is what makes me envious. Lady 
Calmady made' a tremendous venture, in the face of 
criticism * 

' I suppose it was rather a venture,* Lancelot put in 
reflectively, ' Calmady being so crippled as he is, poor dear 
fellow. But then Calmady’s Calmady. He is worth 
riskJlig a good deal for. Any way it’s all turned out 
splendidly.’ 

' Yes, it is easy to be wise after the event. But she 
• could not be sure it would turn out splendidly. She acted 
in faith. I envy the woman who has courage enough 
to trust her own judgment, whatever people say, and to 
mdHie such a venture. It is fine. I should never have 
courage enough 1 * 

Miss Crookenden’s grave voice had a certain ring in it. 
Lancelot did not know what she might be thinking of, did 
not se^ how Lady Calmady’s case bore upon her own. But 
he has an instinct that she was dissatisfied with herself, 
that she would like encouragement. There was a fund of 
generosity in this simple young gentleman, , Regardless 
of self, he gave encouragement. 

'Oh I you’d find you had courage fast enough, Polly, if 
you cared,* he said, smiling at her, 

' But how, is pnt to know when^; one cares ?,* Mary 
rejoined. She turned away and nodded over the back of 
the carriage to Anthony Hammond and hi^ ladies as she 
spoke. 
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Lancelot glanced at the. delicate contour of her check, 
the soft outstandir^g Of sj^dow^d. .blonde, hair under the 
upturned edge her blue-gr<^' and silver bonnet, the 
easy grace of Jlie.r.‘biu.3igrey andrsilv^-clad' figure. Then 
he fixed his ey^s steadily, resolutely URon Hornidge, the 
groom. The outward aspects of his cousin were only too 
seductive, Lancelot was well aware of that. He tried 
not to think about them. To his mind thei'e was avouch 
of unworthiness, a wanting in the perfection of respect in 
thinking about them. To him Poll^^ was sacred ; and, by 
a turn of feeling which I own appears to me fine-irathef 
than foolish, he therefore reckoned it little short of profane; 
to suffer himself to dwell on the spectacle of her beauty; 

' Oh I 1 don't think it's so very difficult to know whether:, 
one cares or not, vvlien one does care,' he said qiiietf^. 

But. now, fortunately perhaps, for our young people's 
talk was unquestionably drifting into dangerously 5^ senti- 
mentaf waters, as the carriage turned northward, skirting 
the railings of Kensington Gardens, who should cross 
them but Lady Louisa Barking driving her celebrated pair 
of cobs. Her sister, Lady Alicia Winterbotham, jnore-^ 
over, was with lier. The meeting, recognition, acknow- 
ledgment: on both sides of such recognition was 
necessarily of the briefest, for the cobs trotted fast and 
Dan Gupid, escaped from the string, let the doves have 
their pleasure again as to pace. The meeting occupied 
but an instant. But in an instant, oh ! dear me, how 
much can be conveyed when there is the intention to 
convey it ! The daughters of the noble house of Fallow- 
feild disapproved highly ; and they contrived very 
ertectually to let Miss Crookenden know as much, 
fheir well-bred countenances, the set of their small and 
remarkably well-shaped mouths — all the Quayles are 
wonderfully alike —intimated in the clearest 'possible 
manner that, /in their opinion, unless the situation was 
explained by subsequent events — ^which Heav^b Torbid, 
for what then ^became of Violet's neatly planu^d little 
future ?-^lMis^.Crj&liftenden was giiilty oTa starring indis- 
cretion, of a disregard of social good taste, in thus 

driving about all alone, right in the world's eye, as you 
may say, with that very eligible youth, her cousin. 

T • 
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And Mary, after a of righteous anger— 

for what anger is nbt righteous first off in the estimate of 
the enraged one at (the iinp^tinence of this adverse 
criticism, was seized lyith compunction. Her fooling 
ceased abruptly to have any quality of excellence in it. 
She feared it was culpably thoughtless, if not positively 
heartless. Was this the way to promote Lancelot's peace 
of mind, and push him into Miss Winterbotham's pretty, 
wide-open arms ? She knew it was not. As our wilful 
young lady gazed silently at the pleasant sunshiny scene, 
— the riders, walkers, carriages, the wide road^iand white 
bridge spanning the gleaming water of the Serpentine just 
ahead, the rise of green sward beyond the Powder Maga- 
zine dotted with hcayv-ileeced sheep, the azure haze, pale 
repetition of the blue sky above, which overlaid the distance, 
— trees, houses, vistas between the big elms on the left in 
Kensington Gardens, with a soft uniformity of tint, — she 
became a trifle ashamed of lierself. With haste, ill-con- 
sidered haste as it proved in tlie upshot, she tried to 
rectify her mistake, to retrieve the position. 

* I was coming away from the Winterbotlmms when I 
met you,' she said. * I am so glad they are going to you 
for Easter. Violet was radiant. It suits her to be radiant. 
She really looked quite delicious. I hope you like her, 
Lance ? ' 

Lancelot had quite recovered his serenity. The look of 
tender amusement had come back. Mary found that look 
embarrassing, somehow. 

'Oh! yes, 1 like her well enough. She's a very nice 
girl las girls go. My mother wrote and told me she'd 
asked them. But 1 am afraid I had almost forgotten 
about it.* 

'Dpn't forget,' Mary said. ‘You had much better 
remember. 1 am delighted you are going to hWe them.' 

' Are you, Polly ? Why ? ' 

Now this really, if you like, was embarrassing. Mary 
took her courage in both hands. y 

* Because 1 want you to like Violet a little extra-much. 
It would be $uch a comfort, Lance, such a real comfort to 
know you found her a great deal nicer than other girls, as 
girls go/ 
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Mary’s eyes sounded the deptl^ of these honest brown 
ones again. * v 

' I should be glad to Jknow' thah\$he said., . * Very glad, 
indeed. Dear Lance, I am very fond of you^ yoii see. 1 
so want you to be happy/ . , 

For a minute or two only the light crunch of the 
carriage wheels, and thud of the horses^ hoofs on the 
smooth gravel of the road, voices floating up clear and 
shrill from a company of children sailing toy-boats near 
the Receiving House of the Humane Society, the excited 
barking of a dog for whom sticks were being thrown into 
the gleaming water. Then Lancelot said slowly : — 

^ Well, you know, Polly, if you want me to be happy, 
it's easy * 

‘ Oh ! Lance, dear old boy, don't say anything foolish,' 
Mary broke in hurriedly, imploringly. 

She perceived the woful futility of her bit of diplomacy. 
It had been ill-calculated indeed. It had precipitated the 
crisis instead of warding it off. She went very hot. The 
remembrance of Victoria and Lord Sokeington's little afiair 
on the top of that drag of Mr^ Abel Barking's intruded 
itself in the most provoking manner. She desired, genu 
ijiely, actively dcsiied, now that it was rather late for such 
desires; to spare the goodly youth pain. 

‘ Dearest Lance, pray, pray hold your dear tongue. 
Pray don't say anything foolish. I can’t forgive myself for 
having asked you to drive with me, like this. It was 
selfish, it was stupid. I shall reproach myself so horribly 
if you say something foolish.' 

' There's nothing to reproach yourself for — nothing in 
the world,' he answered. ‘You've given me an unex- 
pected good time this afternoon, that's all. And I'm not 
going to say an 3 ^hing foolish — any way it doesn't seem a 
little bit foolish to me.' 

Again the hoof-strokes, the soft crunch of the wheels as 
the enchanted chariot rolls onward over the sunny bridge, 
the yapping of the dog, the children’s clear voices. Then, 
his head held high, his snfooth young face rather pale, a 
tremor about his lips, with a sort of gentle desperation, 
Lancelot asked her : — 

‘ Polly, will you have me ? ' 

T 2 
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CHAITfiR 11/ 

% 

As tias already been stated, Madame Jacobini had a 
headache. But, her habitual vivacity notwithstanding, 
Madame Jacobini also had her pieties. And to-day, li 
her head had been at its soundest, she would still have 
remained at home and refused herself to visitors. For 
this was the anniversary of Signor Jacobini^s death. Nine 
years ago to-day that irascible mus>ician had taken leave 
of a state of existence with which he had proved himself 
singularly incapable of coping successfully, and had 
entered upon that other one in which — I say it with all 
reverence — one liopes tilings may be a little less mixed 
For that radical mixedness of things here below had 
contributed laigely to the poor SignoFs undoing. Ills 
was one of the lop-sidcd erratic natures which give such 
an infinitude of tiouhle to themselves and everybody who 
cares for tlicm. He belonged t6 the unlucky ordei of 
persons who possess the temperament of genius without 
possessing any suflieient piactical talent to act as safety- 
valve and carry oil the alaiming rush of steam genius is 
continually in process of generating. Such persons aic 
worthy of all comiiiiseiation. In the abstract one regards 
them with the tenderest pity. In the concrete one too 
frequently finds them insiipiioi table, ^ 

Signor Jacobini was wedded to his art; but J cann )t 
pretend to say the mariiage was a happy one. Music was 
to him a seventh Ik aven, being caught up into which he 
heard and saw things unspeakable. Yet, of course, he 
wanted to speak them. What artist does not? Dunng 
the period of inception he was ravished with ecstasy — 
filled with a divine fury. During the period of execution, 
or attempted execution, he was usua% filled with a fur y 
of quite another kind* Aia^ I bis compositions were not 
even second’^rate-^^secOndifate, I mean, among the modest 
English musical efSJf ts of the day. Poor little things, I am 
not so cruel to judge them by any universally obtaining 



staivlarcl ; that would ^deed be to sin!?.' them iu the mud. 

- And, having a meash^e of clear-sighted him, long 
bt forc the celestial message was set down'"od'’the:lniiisic 
score, Signor Jacobini had begun to make this lamefttablr 
discovery for himself; he became conscious that, ecstasy 
notwith.standing, he was iiV the act of producing anything 
but an immortal work. And then he became ' anything 
but good company. He fell upon himself. He tore him- 
self to pieced ' And, as so often happens in' such cases, ' 
he involuntarily extended the area of tearing. It began 
with himself, it went on to his dearest, because his 
nearest. Malame Jacobini was severely torn too. 

But to-day, as she Jay back against tlie piled-up pillows 
on a sofann Miss^Crookenden's pretty drawing-room-^ 
scieening her eyes with a fan, alike from the clea^ fire 
burning on the tiled hearth, and from the sunlight slanting 
in through the lace curtains of the further room and 
chequering the white panelling and the space of elaborately 
patterned pale apricot-coloured silk damask on the wall 
above — it was not of these unamiable tearings that Sara 
Jacobini thought. Four days out oiT five the poor Signor 
had been ill to live with ; and so his widow just misled 
out the four, and bade memory dwell only on the fifth, 
when he had been repentant of iir-ternper, child-like, merry 
with the jovial inconsequent mirth which was commoner 
a quarter of a century or more ago, I think, than it is in 
o'lr tiresomely wise and wide-awake to-day. She recalled 
bis wutty speedies, his practical jokes, his inimitable ^ft 
of mimicry, his inexhaustible fund of anecdote. Oh! 
decidedly, it seemed to her in looking back on those fifth 
flays, that on them poor dear Jacobini had been capital 
good company. ^She had taken- him for better and for 
worse. Now she elected only to remember the better. 
Not that she tbok'any merit to herself for this. She 
spontaneously loyal. time she had not made capital 

out of her domestic infelicities^ and required admiration for 
cheerful endurance of; them. Madame Jacobini. belonged 
to a social period and sdcial stratum in which- what I tnay 
call the theory of the husband and the comparative anatomy 
of the honourable estate were not discussed by wives, 
affectionate or otherwise, with the unsuperstitiou? freedom 
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customary at present was certainly not going to 

make capital out ipf those., now. That would 
have appeared t« her ungracious waste of time and 

ener^. Madame Jacobini had no capacity for nursing 
grudges. She let the dead bury their dead, with all 
possible despatch, in regard of what was disagreeable. 
And so it was the brighter aspects — ^the entertaining, 
whimsical, pathetic episodes — of her twenty years* ex- 
perience of married life which held her memory. She 
pondered these things in her heart as she rested there alone 
and headachy in the charming white and apricot-coloured 
room, the atmosphere of it fragrant from tlie scent of 
violets and the delicate odour of greenhouse-grown roses 
— pondered them with liftings of the eyebrows, brief ejacu- 
^lations, humorous little grimaces, thouglj^ now afld again 
her eyes filled. Ah 1 depend upon it, the grass grows none 
the less fresh and green upon the graves of those we have 
loved for being warmed by a sunshine of kindly laughter 
as well as watered by tears. 

So Madame Jacobini leant against the pillows and 
remembered, while the chequered shadow cast by the lace 
curtains slipped across damask and panelling nearer to the 
window. Yes, looking back was sweet on the whole, not 
bitter. The earthly relation had closed in tenderness ; 
the final scenes, though played out amid poverty and failure, 
had been peaceful. She had sailed her marriage-ship over 
troubled waters, and had brought it safely into port at last. 
And she sighed with a certain movement of gratitude think- 
hig of that 

And then her thoughts passed from the accomplished 
voyage of her own marriage-ship to other possible hymeneal 
sailings. She looked forward. She questioned herself as 
to Mary Crookenden. Frankly, she was not satisfied about 
the girl. She watched her closely, and it seemed to her 
that she detected an increasing restlessness — moodiness 
almost — in her. Mary was retieei^t But straws show 
which way the wind blows* Madame JaKH;>bini was a great 
observer of strawy. The straws gave conflicting evidence 
in the present case. She Was puzzled. . 

‘ Her staying at home to-day, after months of early 
breakfasts, and imhcard-oi application and diligence 
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Madame Jacobini l^t her fan drop on to her lap — ' I do not 
fathom it. I cannot mind of th^ notion that 

the tame Tartar counts fmr a^methiiig: in the business/ 

She unfurled the and igain^et it drop tog^ber with 
a little rattle. . . , 

'I wish the tame Tartar further, oh 1 distinctly I do/ 
she said to herself. 

Just then the carriage stopped, the bell rang. Miss 
Crookenden came quickly upstairs and entered the room. 
She paused just inside the door, and it so happened that 
the shrinking sunlight fell on the silver embroidery of her 
dress. She appeared singularly fair and tall, proud as 
some young Amazon in her glistening armour. Her face 
was a little hard in expression. Her eyes shone large 
and sombre amid the colourless lustre of her complexion. 

* Asleep, Sara ? * she asked. 

‘ No, my dear, not in the very least/ the elder woman 
replied genially, ' I have been squaring my accounts with 
the past this^ afternoon, and I find I have a nice little 
balance in hand on the side of thankfulness. How goes 
the world with you ? ' 

‘ It goes all awry,’ the girl answered — ^execrably awry. 

I have not a pen’orth of balance on the side of thankfulness.' 

She divested herself of bonnet and over-jacket, and 
threw them into the nearest chair. ^ 

* Your head better ? ’ she asked, pausing in the midst ot 
this somewhat unceremoniously conducted operation. 

Madame Jacobini permitted herself to tell a little fib.— 

‘ Oh I yes, quite well,’ she said, though her eye-balls felt 
red-hot and seemed to bore back and back into her brain. 

‘ riien there is a trifle to be thankful for after all.' 

Mary came over and sat beside her, let herself slip down 
against tlie cushions till her head rested on her friend’s 
shoulder, fondled her hands as they rested on her lap. 

‘ Sara, I am in a fix — I am in a hole,' she said. * I.don’t 
quite know what to do. I am pulled in so many different 
directions. I have come to four cross-roads, and I can't 
decide which to take. Looking along each I see‘a lion in 
the path.' 

‘ Dear me, the visits must have been remarkably event- 
ful,' observed Madame Jacobini, 
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* Oh [' it 'Worriments out 

with me. to add to 

theif iiinnbe%5i prised coaxingly 

a lil^ coilMbrtip^^’ she said. 

^ Wo^y you mind putting your anus around itiy waist ? — 
so— that's right. You 'are sure your head’s ^better, and 
that 1 dbnH bo!her you ? — Generally, you know, I can kec^p 
the boy in order and prevent his biii-ning his fingers; 
but t^Say I ’ was stupid and self-absorbed, thinking about 
the cross-road.? and the worriments. It was horrid of me ; 
I^OUght to have been more careful ; and he burnt his fingers 
badly’ — very badly. And it was hateful to seb him burn 
them; all the more so because, instead of being, angry and 
giving me the slating 1 deserved, he bore the pain " like a 
herder like a saint.' 

? ^Ah-^^ah — ^ah,* murmured Madame Jacobini softly, in a 
falling cadence, ' You have decided against that one of the 
,^oss-roads, then ?’ ' 

Mary raised her head . — * How can I help itj Sara. ? ’ she 
sai4' 'J care for him too much to think of inarrying him.' 
/ t Heaven help us, what a reason!' cried Madame 
Jacobini. ^ It is certainly left for the latter erid of this 
marvellous nineteenth century to discover that affection is 
a v^id argument against marriage.' 

^ ft is quite true, though,' the girl said. ' i have thought 
it all out' 

f Ah 1 you all think too much !' 
it is only prudent to think,’ Mary Crookenden answered. 

' Su|>posing 1 did as he wants me to do, and then later 
foUb^ I was bored, how horrible for him ! ' It is much 
kinder to ^^ke him rather unhappy now than, run that 
risk. You see Lance is incapable of being At the 

endqf a hundred years he would be just ais and kind, 
just^^ ready to indulge andf take care of he is now. 
TlWe would-be nothing accidental ;& the;bhliness. One 
would always know precisely where one y»ak. I can map 
it all out— L^don,;SleiTanombe^ ^frafcombe, London; 
high I'6spectabflity,yiv30^^ dis- 
pleasure abatijp as ^ime on,; and — and — as there 

came to be appeasing grandchildren ; Lancelot irreproach- 
able in every relation of life, and nothing, nothing to look 


foi ward to. Never .the le^.ripple pf adventure, to stir the 
surface.' . ‘ ■ V.V’ '■ ‘ • 

Mai y's head went dcwii agni^ fri^Hfs shoulder. 

-*Sara/ she said, ,JI tbinfc^ there' is nothing |?suti- 
ful than that sort of Hfey jusf husbaild arid-' children, 
putting aside the development of one's own hatureaS some 
women can, and using any gifts one may have simply to 
make one's people happy — me rging all private ambition in 
ambition for the second generation. I am not sure that it 
is not the ideal for us women — what wc were originally 
intended for. But though J admire it, I cannot rise 

* You have thought it all out, indeed,' murmured Wadamc 

Jacobini.,;? c 

* I am not equal to that — yet. I'o seftle down to it is too 
great an act of self-abnegation. I daie not risk it' — no, I 
daren't. 'Supposing, as I say, five or six years lienee 
I found it intolerable ? No, 1 can give no sufficient secu- 
rities. !t would be wicked to let Lancelot invest all his 
capital of future happiness in me. Don’t you see that it 
would V * 

'Youai;e too logical,' the elder woman said, ^you are 
far too reasonable. You do not allow enough for modifica- 
tions of time, of habit.' 

^ You mean, after a while, one would get conveniently 
dull, go round like a horse in a mill ? I don't see the 
fun of condemning one's self to be a horse in a mill' 

^ Are 'you, not a little perverse, my dear?' inquired 
Madame Jacobini. 

^Indeed, indeed, Sara, I am trying to do what is right,' 
Mary in her grave tones. She raised her head, and 
kissed' her friend’s cheek. 

Those .kisses were very disarming. Madame Jacobini 
held the girl blose and tenderly. She yearned o>er her, 
she was diifetressed for her. For it seemed as ^thdiijgh this 
young cfdkture might have put to sea and 

pleasant she only been minded to do so ; might 

have stepped 00 board a man iage-ship, furnished with 
sails of silk aTid;’maBts of>iandal, and made- a life's voyage 
over such very tranquil and sunhy waters; ■' Bat she w^as 
not minded to do ‘so. She asked excitfement arid adven- 
ture. Oniy too probably she would get them, for in ll.c 
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long run we al| of us do get very much that which we ask. 
And when they came^ wtiat $pirjt would she meet 
them ? Madame Jacobini was. sorry. But she did not 
protest. She had no faith trying to make any one happy 
against his or her will. 

' Well| we have disposed of one road, then/ she said 
presently; ^ how about the others?' 

Some time elapsed before the girl answered.. She had 
drawn a little away, sat with her head bent, playing idly 
with the fan lying on the elder woman's lap. It cost hei 
something to speak. 

^ Sara/ she began, getting at her point in a rather 
roundabout fashion, 'it is an admitted fact that I am 
changeable; isn’t it ? * 

' Fully admitted, I think,' the other said, not without 
malice. 

' Should you despise me very much if I acted up to my 
reputation, and threw over my work at the Connop 
School ? * 

Madame Jacobini was taken by surprise. She opened 
her mouth, and brought her teeth together with a slight 
snap. It was a snap of relief, of satisfaction. 

' On the contrary, I shall be glad,' she answered. ' I 
never cared very enthusiastically about your going. to the 
Connop School. And since the tame Tartar has been in 
possession, my last drop of enthusiasm, as I think you 
know, lias evaporated.' 

Mary drew away a trifle further. 

' Mr. Colthurst has been very kind to me. He has taken 
a lot of pains with me. He has done all in his power to 
help me.' 

' I can credit it,' Madame Jacobini exclaimed, not with- 
out irony. 

' I shall always be grateful to him — always/ the girl 
continued. 

' By all mean%.my dear. Gratitude for benefits received 
is most becoming. But one can imagine circumstances 
under which it is perhaps just ak wed cultivated at a dis- 
tance from the benefac|0|;/ ^ 

‘ You are very much p^judiced against Mr. Colthurst/ 
Mary said. 
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* T confess he has not taken me by storm on the three 
or four occasions when | hdve ha^l the honour of encoun- 
tering him/ 

^ Ke is very clever/ Mary said ^ ^ 

‘ In these , days that is no distinction. Every , ^one is 
clever — hideously, detestably clever/ 

Miss Crookenden rose, and with a certain deliberation 
put another log on tlje fire. From among the glowing 
embers ilames sprang up to meet it. The girl' knelt on 
the fender-stool, watching the tongues as they licked 
greedily round the flaky edges of the wood. 

‘ Most people^s cleverness is merely a pose,' she said ; 
' it doesn't amount to much. It rubs off when you get to 
know them. We’ve all been clever because cleverness has 
happened to be the fashion lately. In a year or two the 
fashion will have gone out, and then we shall be gloriously 
stupid again/ She paused a minute. * Mr. Colthurst's 
cleverness is not subject to fashion. It is ingrained. He 
can't help it. I don’t believe he could be stupid even 
if he tried/ 

‘Poor man, how fiightfully exhausting!' Madame 
lacobini commented with feeling. 

Mary still v/atched the tongues of flame clasping the wood. 

'Yes, it is frightfully exhausting, too exhausting lor 
me ; and that is why I don’t propose going back to the 
Connop School again. The demand he makes is too 
great ; I am not equal to meeting it. I must give up 
trying to be modern, and piofessional, and all that. It 
is beyond me. Of course it is disappointing — tremen- 
dously disappointing — but I must resign myself to re- 
entering the ranks of ordinary, common-place youjig 
womanhood/ 

She stood up, her back to the fire, and her hands clasped 
rather tifhtly behind her. 

' If I had courage and conviction enopgh to ^ive myself 
over, arid just submit to be taught — turn sponge and drink 
it all in, you know — I believe I might do a good under 

that fine teaching- But I have not the courage to turn 
sponge. There are foreign bodies in the water^ I daren't 
drink them in. TheyVenot good for me— K)r I imagine they 
are not. I get frightened.' 
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Mary paused again, and^then ifl^^cd, with aij^ effort to 
throw the whole :^re affected tlian 

she cared Sfte?aid"j^5^'#antiier friend to gauge 

the depth fueling:- " She did ' not enjoy^ plumbing 

that depA heraelf indeed. Accurate knowledge of it 
seemed td her to trench on danger. 

^Ohl I .-arn afraid 1 am a very twopenny-halfpenny 
sort of young person, after all, Sara,* she said, 
* whose affairs don’t mcM'it any such careful consideration. 
I am feeble, deplorably feeble, riiat's the fact. I daren't 
take this risk, I daren’t takt‘ the other - always a lion in 
the path. I shall end by muddling my life contemptibly 
before--^’ 

And there she stopped abruptly. 


t ClIArfFR III. 

That Hknnah, the pai'lour-maid, advanced salver in Band, 
on the salver a visiting-card, that this usually impeitur- 
hahle handmaiden was slightly ruffled, none too well 
pleased with her commission — all tliis Madame Jacobini, 
from her: .station upon the sofa, saw clearly enough. It 
vexed for her head ached viciously and the pieties 
demanded seclusion. But she saw more than this, and for 
that Oveiylus and extra Hannah's advent with the visiting- 
card appeared tnsullicicnt cause. Miss Crookenderrs 
attitude; peculiar. She was looking towatd^ the 
iloorway; Madame Jacobini did not command a^^ew of 
ih(' dooTWy. ' , , 

* Who 'on earth is it ? ' she exclaimed, suddenly bSfoming 
nervous. ; §he had a conviction somethl^^g was j^ing to 
hai'pcn-— something ^she, should not the least like. ^ ^ Who 
on earth' is it ?' she repeated ; but Mary, did, not answer. 

riie girl's features had, ^stiffened, so, .''indeed, bad her 
w}u>k frame, wiffipa sen^tion i^ritment, part an 
t n.t^tion strangely vitdl and intimate.' It was new to her. 
It angcix^d her! It made, her eyes dilate, and sent the 
blood tingling down to Iier linger-tips. And side by side 
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with the anger a glad^-ess — a .gladness not without an 
element of alarm iait«^Bhe had no need/to read the nami‘ 
on the visiting-card. Jhe .C^cr of both had . followed 
hard on the heels^of the pariour-raaid/ Arid .his high- 
shouldered figure w'as very evident now the doorway, 
dark against. the light of the stairway behind. Elrect, the 
fingers of his left hand dragging at his shirt collar, 
Colthurst waited on the threshold, looking across the 
daintily^furnished, white and apricot coloured rooms, with 
their bowls of violets set on quaint stands and tables, 
their tali bushes of tea-roses, their books, pictures, tfibel(^f 
their effect of graceful luxury, to wdiere their fait, young 
mistress stood before the dancing fire in her suit of fairy 
maih .. 

Madame Jacobin! and Hannah spoke simultaneously. 

‘Who is it, Mary? Is there time for me to beat a 
retreat ? ’ 

‘I said you vrere engaged, But the gentleman 

insisted he must sec you. I Ic said he would not detain you. 

Hannah’s tone was decidedly sniffy, heavily charged 
with self-defence. 

Miss Crookenden glanced towards her friend. ‘ There’s 
not time — I mean, please stay,’ she said. 

For the next few secojids Madame Jacobini’s brain 
worked rather too fast for comfort, considering that same 
vicious headache. For as Colthurst ciossed the room for 
the first time she measured the inherent weight and power 
of the man, became sensible of the engrossing, absorbing 
force that was in him — saw and felt him, not off’ the 
surface as she had done hitheito, but by the quickened 
vision that comes often with a highly-strung condition, of 
nerves. .A headache may be a very illuminating medium 
through which to view matters ^sometimes. ‘ The creature 
reminds. me of a whirlpool/ slle thought— ‘ W<3fe to the 
woman wjhp falls into it She will spin ‘fend spin ^Iplessly 
till she IB swallowed up/— And then she looked hard at 
Mary Crookenden. We -have said Madame; Jacobini’s 
sense of drarria Something girl’s atti- 
tude, a strainednessy a of*1^e^!self and 

in, which Madame jaedbini saw, or fancied she saw, 
caused her very acute discomfort — ‘ Good Heavens ! poor, 
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dear, foolish, Unfortunate child/^^i^e said to herself. The 
kindly-hearted-AvomAri was quite overcome, lost her savoir 
faire^ lost her readincfss (Jl’O^speech and action for the time 
being, leant back against the piled-up sofa cushions, a 
profound setfee of regret upon her. Alack for that silken- 
sailed marriage-ship 1 Madame Jacobini would willingly, 
joyfufly have given every penny she possessed to see the 
girl safely on board of it as Lancelot Crookenden's 
promised bride, still better as his wedded wife. Mean- 
while, as I say, she lost her readiness. The crisis' had 
come up>on her with a rush. She could not tell how to 
act for the best, how to interfere. In her confusion she 
missed Colthurst's first words, failed to apprehend the 
purport of his rapid speech. 

‘ You think I have no b-busincss here, Miss Crooken- 
den,* he was saying, with disconcerting abruptness. ‘ J 
seem to be guilty of an intrusion. I arn afraid I did not 
stop to consider that {^irefully. It was necessary that I 
should ask your opinion about a matter of considerable 
importance to myself, and indirectly to otliers as well. . As 
you were not at school to-day, 1 came off here as soon as 
I could get away.* 

The .substance of Colthurst*s address was personal, but 
his manner of delivering it was impersonal. He had him- 
self very well in hand. Notwithstanding the excitement 
generated in him by Mary Crookendcii’s presence, by the 
fact of finding himself here in her house and home, Colt- 
hurst managed to take up the purely official, dogmatic tone 
which he had preserved in his intercourse with her during 
the past eight or ten weeks. He wanted no melting. 
Melting was precisely that which would defeat his purpr^se 
in coming Here. He was true to his singular declaration 
of yesterday. His will was firm against any lessening of 
the distance that^ divided him from Miss Crookenden. He 
looked at her as little as possible, nor did he look about 
him. This was an occasion when the perception of 
attractive external details wa| carefully to "be avoided. 

The girl had no answer to m^ke to his statement. She 
motioned him towards the sofa. 

‘ I think you know my friend, Madame ^cobini,’ she 
said, as loftilv as she could. 



For Mary also wished to keep the'tone of this interview 
down to the levj&l of theit ordinary intercourse. But that 
queer gladness took part ; against her wish^, against her 
social sense. Shejnade a brave stand ; bnt from the first 
she had a disturbing suspicion that she was pia^ing a 
losing game. 

Colfliurst bowed mechanically to the sofa and any body 
or thing that might happen to be on it. Then he addressed 
her again : — * The matter in question is this, Miss Crook- 
enden. Sylvester has resigned. 'Fhey have offered me 
tlic p-professorsbip. Shall I accept it ? * 

Mary hesitated. Her first instinct was to congratulate 
him. Her charming eyes kindled, d' hen prudence gained 
over sympathy. 

'Really, 1 am quite incapable of giving an opinion on 
tlie subject,’ she said, coldly. 'You must * know best 
whether the appointment is likely to prove a help or a 
hindrance to you. I cannot judge.’ — She clasped her 
hands again rather tight behind her. — ‘ What have I to 
do with it ? You have no right to make me responsible 
in such a serious matter, Mr. X'olthurst.’ 

' Ah I but you must inevitably be responsible,’ he ex- 
claimed. ' You can’t help it I can’t help it either. The 
whole question turns on your wishes, your desires.' 

Colthurst spoke very fast — so fast that once more 
Madame Jacobini failed to catch his exact words. But 
she saw Mary lift her head as in proud annoyance, saw her 
cye-Iids droop, and her face flush, 'i'he good woman sat 
on thorns. Yet what to do ? — she asked herself in grow- 
ing alarm — what had already taken place Ij^twecn them, 
and how far had it gone ? She was all in the dark. She 
must wait on events, lest she should get hold of the stick 
disastrously by the wrong end and so make confusion 
worse confounded. 

Colthurst, meanwhile, was sensible that he had slipped 
somewhat. He tumeiJ away, restlessly, took a .small 
trefoil-tailed china monster — representation of the sacred 
dog 'Foh, plainest-headed among houfids — off the chimney- 
piece just behind him, and began twisting it about, gazing 
at its goggle eyes and benignly-grinning mouth. It steadied 
him to have something to handle, in a sense to torture. 



Inwardly he ciirsM kindly woman sitting on 

the sofa. wcHiiid; vtf she .would only remove 

herself 1 eyid^tijr' she- did - not intend to removt* 

herself, and he. had rf ^delic’^te thing to say to Miss 
Croolcej^iden, a thing whidi might easily be misconstrued. 
It was almost impossible to say it before a third person. 
Yet he had come with the express purpose df saying it. 
He.did not mean to depart until it had been Said. But 
Madame Jacobini's silent inspection and ^ observation 
luirassed him. He was beginning to lose his herve. S<j 
h^'determined to say it at once. He faced round, spoke 
lovider and more deliberately', though in so doing he knew 
he risked an outbreak of stammering. If the woman 
would hear, well, let her hear, then — and make what she 
could of it. 

* 4 What 1 came to a^k you is this,* he said, * You have 
, not been to the sdiool to day. I am afraid I have 
d-divined why you chM not come. Social, conventional 
fetiches intruded tliemsclves. They intimated that the 
Comiop School might be an embanassing, equivocal sort 
of place for you after-- well, after what occurred yesterday. 
And you had nc)t quite d-daring enough to defy the fetiches. 
Wasn*t it so ? ' 

Madame Jacobini leaned forward, fanning herself. She 
was eye.s and t ars just then. 

‘ Merciful powers 1 What next ? ’ she ejaculated under 
" her breath. 

Colthurst was one of those inconvenient persons who 
haye the gift of compelling you, willy i)illy,to speak the truth. 

‘Yes, it, was,’ Mary Crookcjiden assented; while her 
glance follOTed the motions of the man’s handsome hands 
playing in their neatly violent way with the little china 
monster, . 

f,^nd the conventional^ fetiches were TOOng, as they 
usually are, Mia.s Crookenden, Pray undet^nd on:e and 
for all,’ Colthurst said, quietly, f that the vgy la t thing I 
intcitid is to be a nuisance to yoT; to past kind- 

ness;, to b-borerf(^d, pester j'ou .with affairs, my 
susceptibilities, iny attacksof blue devils. Gratitude is not 
always a lively sense of favours to come, though it may 
amuse cheap cynics to say so. I assure you I have a very 



sufficient capacity^ for holding my ' tongue if needs be. 
Y-yesterday, 1 was p-pre^ed beyond endurance, I lost 
uiy henri. But I !$hail lose it' again. , r have taken 
measures to prevent the redtitrence of the pressure of 
yesterday which I have no doubt will prove eiSFectual.^ 

Colthurst paused a moment. His expression was not 
exactly saintly, and Madame Jacobini, glancing from 
the man to the girl as they stood together on the 
hearthrug, could not but be struck, in the midst of all her 
anxiety, by the telling contrast they oRered. Light and 
daikness, night and morning, beauty and the beast. 
Nevertheless, she admitted a certain grandeur in the 
beast. 

' So, in as far as I am conc erned, in as far as your work 
at the Connop School is concerned, you can draw a wet 
sponge across your memories of yesterday — wipe then: 
out, obliterlte th(‘m, if you desire it.^ 

'Ah, but I can't do that,' the girl cried almost ii> 
voluntarily, 

Colthurst's breath came very short. His face grew thin 
as he looked at her, and the look* was heavy with a ques- 
tion. But Mary had retreated upon the sofa. She leaned 
against the arm of it close to Madame Jacobini. Her back 
was to the light, her face and hgure in shadow, only a 
yt Low-red glint of the fire here and there upon the silver 
embroidery about the hem of her dress. Colthurst’s^ 
fingers closed like a vice upon goggle-eyed Toh. 

‘ Then it only remains for me to ask you to be so kind 
as to tell me p-plainly whether my accepting the director- 
ship of the school will prove an objection to your coming 
theiein future? I shall be grateful if you will answer 
me frankly; b-because, if it ptoves so I shall decline the 
appointment,' 

He said the last few words very simply. His tastq may 
be called in question at times. His sincerity, I am Kappy 
to say, never. it yjas no slight matter to him, that 

proposal to decline the appointment. For to-day had been 
big with triumph as yesterday with defeat* He had felt 
the pulse ot his school to-day; found tliat it^beat true, 
loyally, towards him. A deputation ol students had 
waited upon him with enthusiastic demand that he would 

IT 



continue to reign over theni. Much pleasing feeling had 
been exhibited towards him, many pleasant words spoken. 
For, indeed, it appeared to the majority of these sixty and 
odd young people that the daily routine of frog-pon d 
e xistence would become deadly dull if King StorlTshonld 
aS3Tcafe, and some good, ordinary, uneventful King Log 
mount the throne. King Stork might bully and overwork 
them ; might be exacting and merciless; his criticisms 
might be harsh, even scathing ; but he knew what he was 
about, and he made them know what they were' about also. 
He managed to educe whatever fraction of cleverness might 
be in them. The spirit of disci pleship was abroad in 
Connop School ; they entreated him not to leave them. 
And the excellent Barwell seconded their vote of confidence 
with much complinu ntary tail-wagging. Colthurst w'ore 
him nearly to liddle-strings, it is true, as personsjof strong 
vitality liievl ta bly wear their weaker brethren.* But wear- 
ing thin in a good cause appeared to Mr. Barwell of the 
nature of a privilege. C'oltluirst had come to form one of 
the principal interests of Jiis life. Where would agreeable 
suspicion of advcntiin he, where those ticklings of surprise 
and wonder he so rt‘lished ? He must bid good-bye to all 
hope of witnessing lirovvorks, sustaining electric shocks, if 
Colthurst ceased to rule over him. So he too cried, stay. 
Colthurst was touched, grateful He rejoiced in his work, 
rejoiced to make his ideas obtain and prevail, rejoiced to be 
thus free to preach his gospel to fit audience; Ijy no means 
despised either the certainty of a secure and, for himself, 
sufbeient income. And so it was no light matter, surely, 
for him to come thus and oflfer to throw over all the^e 
alluring prospects to save chance of embarrassment to suc h 
a very impenetrable damsel as Miss Crookenden seemc d 
bent on proving herself. Verily Love makes nio^t 
thoroughpaced simpletons of the ablest among us ; woe - 
fully perverts judgment, making the worst appear the better 
reason, making us fling aside indisputably solid advantages 
in favour of the shadow of the merest shade. How shall 
we regard you, Love ? Shall we adore or detest you for 
this crazy miracle-working of yours? Is the madness you 
engender divine or brutish? Probably, rightly cun- 
sidered, something of both. 


And now Colthurst, in obedience to that sweet madness, 
repeated his offer — making it, in itself, appear a small 
matter, thanks to the reasons he adduced in support of it 
— being filled, meanwhile, with the almost voluptuous sense 
of satisfaction which comes, at the first blush anyhow, from 
the performance of any genuine act of self-devotion. 

' You have an unusual amount of talent,’ he went on ; 
‘ and you owe it to yourself to give that talent the fullest 
training and exercise obtainable. It mustn’t be balked, 
stunted, frustrated, as women’s talents generally are, by 
inadequate teaching, by timid nast3^-nice notions of the 
degree of knowledge which is safe and suitable for their 
'^ex. And that’s why I have come to you now, Miss 
Crook enden. The Connop School is the only place here 
in England where your talent will receive anything like 
fair play. So you must sta}^ there. And if my staying 
there too is an impediment, stands in the way of your 
staying’ — Colthurst turned away and put the little china 
monster back on the chimney-piece — ‘ very well, then, I 
must go,’ he said. ^ They'll easily fill my place. 7/ ;/’v a 
pas (riiojjijne mrrssa/re, you know. So don’t hesitate to say 
what you wish. Yes or no — it shall be ju.st as you please,’ 

There was a momentary silence. Then Mary said 
gently, gravely — * You are very magnanimous.’ 

Once more Colthurst knew what it was to be content. 

‘ Not so very magnanimous,’ he answered, ‘ since in 
[)kasing you I take the very b-best pos.sible means of 
ph asing myself.’ 

Ikit here Madame Jacobini arose mentally from the state 
of prostration into which headache and the abnormal 
character, both of the visitor and his communications had 
[dunged her. 

* Plague the man, he becomes abominably attractive, 
abominably coercive,' she said to herself. * This won’t do. 
He must be snuffed out’ 

She rallied her forces, marshalled her scattered wits, 
rushed in' valiantly where angels — comprehending the 
whole drift of the business, as it is only civil to suppose that 
superior intelligences would — might have feared to tread. 

' Oddly enough, we were just discu.ssitig this very 
question- -weren’t we, Mary? — when Mr. Colthurst was 

IJ 2 
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announced/ she declari^ . hf iskly. '^The question of the 
prosecution. of Miss Cropkenden’s studies, 1 mean, at tJie 
Co^mop School. I will tell you all at^ut'it, Mr. Colthur >t. 
Miss Crookenden needs Change ; I havelong . thought so ; 
now she admits it We had agreed — hadn’t we, Mary ? — 
just arrived at the conclusion — * here Madame Jacobini 
reached up 'and patted llie young lady^s knee, a.s the latte r 
leaned on the corner of the sofa, iiicludmg..her,and thr 
darkdgure standing on the hearthrug, in one of her vviclo ,t 
and most genial smiles — * just arrived at it when you, Mr. 
Colthurst, appeared so opportunely though une::;pectedly 
upon the scene. Just agreed that the timeKad come when 
the Connop Sch(’)ol must be reckoned among the things of 
the past Miss Crooken(kii has enjoyed her work ther-e 
immensely/ she continued vivar'ioiisly leaning forward, 
nodding at Colthurst with, iinj^erturbahle amiability — 
'haven’t you, Mary ? And no doubt profited by it also. 
That I take for gi'anted under such able tuition, Ilut’cvt ii 
the most enjoyable things must come to an end, you know, 
Mr. Colthurst. There is a limit set to our most agreeable 
experiences.’ 

As she finished speaking, Madame Jacobini rose. She 
intended tosnulf the man out, once and for all to show him 
his place; but it was not quite a nice thing to do. Slie 
could not help being sorry for him. Yet, as it had to be 
done, she proposed doing it thoitrughly. Not a smoulder 
of red should be left in the wick. ^ 

'Miss Crookenden’s connection with the Connop School 
is severed/ she went on, using her hands in a very telling 
bit of pantomime descriptive of cutting oflf uncommonly 
short. Mt is most courteous and considerate of you to 
call, Mr. Cojthurst, and give us this information about y( air 
appointment.’— Madame Jacobini’s smile widened, gre w 
largely, richly genial. — 'But you see, as far as Miss 
Crookenden enters into the question you have arrived the 
day after the fair. The case was already closed. The 
verdict, . fqimily enough, just am afraid it is 

rather Ij^te to offeryou teaw ^ It seems to have got dusk very 
quickly to-night.. Shall I ring for the lamps, Mary, as I 
am up ? ’ * * 

Madame Jacobini congratulated herself. She had 
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handled the snuffers to some p^frpo^e this time, or she was 
very much niistakeV the dOTOWith a slam ; 

soused him up to the heck in common-sense; had drawn 
his poison-fangs, and need have no further anxietj^vin his 
direction, at present. She moved across to the bell. 
Hannah and lamps, she thought, would finish him off, 
complete his discomfiture, 

Colthurst moved also. Came light in front of the girl, 
leaning on the corner of the sofa, her slim grey form 
boinewhat impalpable in the deepening twilight. 

* G-good-bye, Miss Crookenden,' he stammered. ^Your 
fiicnd has#very kindly saved me from all possibility of, 
misapprehension. Her explanation of the situation has 
b-beeii m-most masterly.* 

Colthurst put two fingers inside Ids shirt-collar and 
wrenched it outward. He felt he bad been fooled, shamed ; 
and it made him a little mad to lia\e his self-devotion. 
Hung back thus, like a dirty rag, in his ficc. 

^ I resign you to the undisturbed worship of the conven- 
tional fetiches — for that*l what it really means, what it all 
j eally comes to,' he said, bittcrl}'. * Worship them in peace, 
siip[)ortcd by the approval of all right-minded persons of 
your acquaintance ; selling, as such persons always press 
the artist to sell it, your birthright for a mess, of palti'y 
social pottage. And yet I am sorry/ he added, with a 
sudden change of tone ; * very sorry. It seems a pity; for 
thr social fetiofees ^re secure of plenty of worshippers, any 
way, and you are capable of worshijq ing better things ! ' 

‘/dll no/ 'Mary answered. ' You have over-rated me, 
you have romanced about me, you have — ' 

But here suddenly, her voice faltered, broke. She stood 
upright, stretched out her hands in swift violence of entreaty. 

HJh ! leave me alone, 'please leave me alone,* she cried. 

‘ You are too strong for me, too great for me. I canlt cope 
with you. You bruise and hurt me. I lose my identity ; 
you break me all to pieces. Leave me alone, oh, leave me 
alone, Mr. Colthurst,* she said. 

1 laniiah and lights. The face^ of the womah he loved 
seen for an instant blanched, strangely troubled, piteous 
in its child-like distress. Then the oper door, the chill of 
the spi lng evening in the lamp-lit street. 
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* D-damn doing right/ was what Colthurst said to him- 
self. 

And in the white and* apricot-coloured room, meanwhile, 
a long silence. The two women sitting side by side 
again. Madame Jacobini was affected, slightly remorseful. 
She had snuffed the man out, disposed of him ; but no, 
decidedly it was not a nice thing to do. Mary^s silence 
disturbed her, moreover. 

^ Was I right, darling child ? * she inquired at last. 

'Quite right, Sara; but — but — the girl shuddered, 
and her hreath caught hysterically, ' Oh ! Sara, hold me 
tight. Love me, comfort me, I am very uifhappy,' she 
said. 

' My dear, my dear,* murmured Madame Jacobini. Then 
she determined to probe the wound and discover if it was 
of dangerous depth. So she asked the time-honoured, 
ever-recurring question, which, simple though it is, covers 
most of the misery of every woman*s life : — ' Do you care 
for him, Mary ? * 

' I don't know, I hope not, because it would be utterly 
useless for me to care.’ Miss Crookenden spoke slowly, 
wearily. ' There is something behind, something horril)le, 
tragic — I don’t know what, and 1 would rather not know. 
He** hinted at it yesterday.’ 

' Did he ? ’ exclaimed Madame Jacobini. 

Remorse vanished. She began to feel quite comfortable 
over her use of the snuffers. Again silen?e, broken only 
by the roll of carriages. At a house just across the street 
there was a dinner-party, matting let down over the pave- 
ment, an awning put out, a row of children and perambu- 
lators drawn up to right and left watching the arriving 
guests. 

' He gives me a feeling iK)body ever gave me before,’ 
Mary went on presently. 

' Does he ? ’ murmured Madame Jacobini, with meaning. 

' It is a terrible feeling, Sara. It scares me. V don’t 
know where it would lead to,* — Mary pressed her face 
against her friend’s shoulder, and shuddered again. — ‘ 1 
must get rid of it, get rid of it at all costs. Sara, should 
you mind my going down to Brattle worthy to Uncle Kent ? 
I know you don’t care for the country till the year is \\ell 



airt d ; but I could quite well go alone — with Chloe, I 
mean. I know I am cowardly, but I should be so thankful 
to get into the dear, clean restful country, where every- 
ihing seems simple, less perplexed/ - 

‘You shall start for anywhere — Central Asia by . the 
night express, if that will' make you happier. But Brattle- 
worthy/ Madame Jacobini’s eyebrows went well up into 
her hair, ‘it is next door to Beera Mills and — my dear, I 
don’t want to plague you by suggestions of further per- 
[)lexity — but — qitefairc ? It is useless to blink the truth. 
At Beera is the clerical Admirable Crichton waiting for his 
answer.’ 

‘ I have thought of all tliat. But perhaps he won’t be 
at home. He’s been a great deal at Aldham Revel since 
poor Lady Aldham’s illness took this bad turn. Miss 
Aldham told me so yesterday.’ 

‘ Still, railways exist, I believe, and it is open to him to 
take a ticket and come home again. Me will come home 
again,’ Madame Jucobini added with conviction, ‘and that 
promptly, when he learn.s you are at Brattle worthy. 
Moii’t lay the llattering unction to your soul, that you are 
going to slip out of making an answer, Mary. You gave 
him a note-of-baiid, payable at seven months. The young 
man is punctual. Me is not in the very least likely to 
forget to ask for a settlement,’ 

‘ Oh 1 very well then, let him ask lor it.’ 

hlary kissed h^r friend lightly on the cheek. She had 
icLOVcrcd her composure. She left the sofa, went over 
and knelt on the fender-stool, watching the now bright 
tire ; up-leaping flames once more eagerly clasping the 
flaky edges of the wood, 

‘ I don't mind if he does ask for it, Sara/ she said 
quietly. ‘ Indeed, I am not sure that I should pot be rather 
obliged to him if he. did. For, of all the various lions, the 
one in that path really seems to me the least dangerous 
and objectionable/ — She paused a minute. — ‘I am not at 
all sure Mr. Aldham is not part of the restfulness. There 
arc no hidden things in his life 1 dai^j^ not know. If he 
still wants me he may have me — for he gives me no 
feelings.' 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Madame Jacobini, ‘theie is 
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another of your per vei:te4 i>iuete6nth-century isms ! It has 
indeed been left for ihpdeitj^ to discover an argument in 
favour of a suitor's eligiWlit^r in the fact that he leaves you 
as cold as a stone.* t ' 

Miss Crookehden ignored the small sarcasm* ' 

'He is good/ ^he continue<};i^ 'and not at all stupid. Marry- 
ing him would i>e remarkably safe, and just now I have a 
perfectly gluttonous appetite for safety/ — She father hands 
on to the 'mantelshelf, and drew herself up into a standing 
position, — 'Til telegraph to Uncle Kent to-morrow, and go 
down the day after, if you really don't mind. — Dear me, 
there's the gong. Don’t you bother about dressing, Sara, 
you’re tired; and I won’t be five minutes hustling into my 
frock.' 

Just then her eyes lighted on dog Toh, lying grinning 
on the mantelshelf— dog Toh in two pieces, snapped right 
across his sacred middle. Mary started, and that odd 
shuddering ran through her once more, while the colour 
rushed into her face. Slic was angry with herself, yet an 
unreasoning gladness rc-awoke in her. Then, very care- 
fully, she pi<^ed up the pieces. 

'Ah! he’s broken,’ she said. 'I niu-t stick him to- 
gether again/ 

And she carried goggle-eyed dog Toh away with hci 
up to her room. From which ma^’^ it not be surmised that 
Madame Jacobiai’s use of the snufiers erme a trifle — just a 
trifle — late ? 


ClfAPTrR IV. 

It was Easter Eve. The sea like a great pale turquoise, 
the sky liko a great pale sapphire ; their meeting vdlcd in 
banks of opalescent mist, fading imperceptibly into 

the opaque blue below and the clear blue above; The bare 
treeless land across Yeomouth Bay, Where it rose above 
the mist, a mosaic of frail, yellowish lilac, yellowish 
dun.. A little fleet ^ white-sai‘.ed coasting vessels stand- 
ing out to sea, till ^e flowing tide should sciwe to carry 
them in over the bar to th: broad still reaches of the 
tstuary. Along the bar a b 'oken line of butter-coloured 
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sand-hills edging the blue water/ .At the far end of them 
the lighthouse, showing like tt- splash pf whitewash against 
the warm lilac of the hilly country inland-^which rises, 
one swelling upland aboVfe another, to^ the wide ^liiet of 
the purple moor* ' ^ - 

All this Cyprian Aldhatn saw as he turned out of the 
steep lane on to the high road at Beera Cross— saw it 
with the approbation beautiful scenery inyariably called 
forth in him. But he did not linger. He had no inclina- 
tion this afternoon for brooding inlcrcaurse wdthJNature* 
Hg took in the fair land- and sea-scape at a glance, and 
let it hang in the background of his mind as a pleasing and 
therefore suitable drop-scene against which the drama of 
his thoughts and affairs might play itself out undisturbed. 
For aspects of Nature were an accessory to-day, and the 
pi’ivate concerns of Cyprian Alclliam undoubtedly occupied 
the first place in Cypnan Aldham^s attention. Moreover, 
he was in a hurry —in as much, that is, of a hurry as a 
person of so cool, direct, and well-regulated nature can be. 
Evening service in the small churc'h clinging against the 
wooded combe-side was at seven o'clock, and it was nearly 
four now, Aldham proposed walking to Brattleworthy 
Rectory, and being back in decent time for the said ser- 
\'ice. He could not therefore afford to loiter. He stepped 
out at a good pace along the high road, — here bordered by 
strips of coarse grass and heather, interspersed with little 
tliickets of bramble and blackthorn, of willow in full glory 
of furry grey and yellow catkins, of stunted oaks and 
hazels ; and shut in, on either hand, by high earth-banks 
topped with gorse and gemmed with innumerable prim- 
roses. 

The air was light, exercise pleasant, and Aldham in that 
condition of serene self-complacency which serves persons 
of refinement and high cultivation in lieu of the Vulgar 
animal spirits common to low-caste humanity. And 
indeed the young man had very fair cause for self- 
complacency. He had long purposed certain things, and 
in the last wee^ had realized that wliich he purposed. 
Three days ago, without marked enthusiasm, it is true, 
but also without hesitation, Mary Crookenden had accepted 
him, had definitely promised to become his wife. Aldham 
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was in love, genuinely in love, according to his capacity 
of loving. That capacity is^ of course, very different in 
different individuals, and his capacity was not that of a 
St. Preux any more than of a Don Juan, His was a 
perfectly sane affection, not a bit likely to get out of hand, 
kick over the traces, indulge in violences and eccentricities 
of devotion. It was the sincere preference of a proud 
and perhaps hard man for one woman as distinct from 
all other w^omen, though he did not for a moment profess 
to think the woman in question a perfect being. On the 
contrary, Aldham considered that his mistress was not 
insusceptible of improvement in many directions. Some 
men's love is formative, educative ; is convinced, not only 
of the high desirability, but of its own entire capacity, of 
adding finishing touches to the mind and character of the 
beloved one. Aldham acknowledged many duties on the 
part of the husband to the wife. — Let it not be supposed 
for an instant that I refer to such crudities of right conduct 
as being faithful to and not beating her. They belong to 
a level of practical morality, or rather immorality, to which 
tlie young clergyman was incapable of descending, even in 
thought. The duties he acknowledged were of a much 
more civilized order. — Aldham, believing sincerely in the 
superiority of the masculine intelligence, proposed to 
mould his wife, to modify some of her tendencies, root 
out some of her inclinations, teach her much that it would 
be greatly to her advantage to know. His judgment 
would be her final court of appeal ; his wishes in all 
serious matters her rule and law. The time was young 
yet, but Mary had displayed a degree of gentle submission 
towards him during the last few days which was altogether 
flattering and encouraging to his educative hopes and 
intentions. 

* I have been wise,' he said to himself, bestowing a 
glance on the blue of the bay over the top of a gate as he 
passed. * She asked me to w'ait, and I waited. I was 
very patient, and J did right. Now her choice is deliberate. 
1 think We foully understand one another.'- 

Bold words, betraying perhaps a measure of inex- 
perience in our admirable young clergyman. For do two 
human beings — specially of opposite sex — ever fully 
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understand one another ? Have any-tw^ ever done so 
sinre the world began ? Hi'^tory and personal observation 
alike answer in the negative, 4 fear; for, alasl the finest 
and liveliest imagiijation stops short of complete . com- 
prehension of the thoughts, aims, predilections, of even 
the nearest and -best loved. For is not each one of us, 
after all, under sentence of something very like perpetual 
solitary confinement in the prison-house of our own in- 
dividuality ? 

But it was not only that Cyprian Aldham had attained 
in the matter of his annexation of Miss Ci^ookcndon. 
That morning he had heard of the death of his aunt, Lady 
Aldham,^ and this event made a considerable difference in 
his prospects. Cyprian felt at liberty to contemplate the 
poor lady’s death chiefly from the standpoint of his own 
fortunes ; for it had been long expected, in a sense long 
hoped for, and might justly be considered to be what is 
often rather euphemistically described as a ' happy release/ 
Over fifty years of easy comfort, of the sheltered existence 
wherein no rough woid is ever heard or rough siglit seen, 
all the luxuries of the harem, in short, without its 
disabilities and restrictions — for, upon my word, it some- 
times occurs to one that women of liic upper classes here 
in England often have a quite unreasonably good time of 
it — this followed by a strange reverse, by six months 
of such pain and disgust as give the lie to human 
jirogress and laugh the efforts of our vaunted science 
to scorn. Disease is a famous leveller. Neither wit nor 
vii tue, neither wealth nor position, houses or land, move 
Siva the Destroyer to spare when he is minded to 
strike. He sends out his emissaries, and they do his 
bidding relentlessly. In this case he ordained that a 
delicately-nurtured woman should die of cancer, and of 
cancer she accordingly died. But the process ^as a slow 
one, — the gods can afford to take their time, having all 
eternity at their disposal, — and during the process certain 
changes took place in the poor lady^s attitude of mind. 

Like so many chanfling women of her class, Lady 
Aldliam was undisciplined, and consequently slightly 
vindictive, unreasonable, unjust The demands upon her 
fuibcarance and submission having been rare, those graces 



had grown somewljal rusty, a^d failed to present them- 
selves in good wdrkijig 0rddj#bcn ^?rovidenee mercifully 
supplied her with an opportunity for^their employment. 
She had, for many years ' now, been offers such an 
opportunity in relation to hci husband’s nephew and heir, 
Cyprian Aldham, For the young man^s |jtistence was, in 
plain English, a perpetual vexation to her; he had 
embodied, to her, the great disappointment of her life. 
She had gone, on hoping against hope for the child who 
would uendcr his claims abortive. Birt the ‘child never 
came, Cyprian, meanwhile, certainly was not ^ilty of 
intruding himself, his behaviour was laudably circum- 
spect; but Lady Aldham found offence in his very 
circumspection. It irritated her. He put forth no claims, 
gave himself no airs of a moneyed young man ; worked 
hard, took a good degree ; went into the Church ; wa.s 
licensed to a London curacy very much more distinguislied 
for its opportunities of labf>ui than for its social advantages ; 
broke down in health ; went abroad as bear-leader to 
Lancelot Crookenden ; buried himself in an obscure West 
Country parish. Had he been obsequious, had he 
flattered a little, made up to the poor lady, she would 
probably have forgiven him the iniquity of his existence; 
hut the independence he showed was merely a fault the 
more,* To many women it is the unpardonable sin that 
you should give them no trouble, keep out of their way, he 
quite well able to do without tlicm. 

But when Siva stretched out his hand against her, as 
we have said, Lady Aldhamis attitude of mind changed. 
She desired to make her peace with the young man; but 
.she desired something more than this. She loved her 
husband jealously, exclusively. And Sir Reginald was a 
handsome, jovial, vigorous, middle-aged gentleihan, tender- 
hearted and light-hearted at the same time* He was 
incon^ojabte for his wife’s sufferings, prospectively incon- 
solable for her loss; butXady Aldham had a terrible 
suspicion that the Jnccnsoiable eventually of necessity 
bcek consolation, just , surely a|:.theft^rsty seek water, 
it is the moderate ^4efs that wear long, that kill — if, 
indeed » any griefs kill — ^not the noisy ones. Suppose Sir 
Reginald should seek consolation in the form of a second 



helpmeet ? Suppose he should pay his wife tlie compli- 
ment- we are assured higli:; one— of giving her a 

successor ? Suppose .vk ^)Uccessor should triumph 
where she had; so Uameiitably failed? ^ Suppose 
children’s toys should one day Utter the great ^totely 
rooms downstairs, children's shouts and laughter echo 
along the wide^ passages ? Such thoughts, to Lady 
Aklham, were almost more cruel than the hand of Siva 
pi essing on her poor tortured body. And being a woman 
of sincere though not very enlarged belief, she went a 
step further, asking the question asE^d by the Sadducees 
in Judea of old. — At the last, when they met again in that 
other world which was now drawing so solemnly near to 
her — coming forth out of the silence and mystery which, 
had heretofore shrouded it, and confronting her as her 
only permanent reality — whose husband would Reginald 
be ? To whom would he belong, this man whom she had 
loved, whose name she had borne ? To her, or to that 
other Lady Aldham ? Put baldly thus, such questionings 
sound almost grotesque. Yet these are the things the 
inajonty of us really do brood- over, turn hither and thither 
with weariful persistence, ^as wc lie a-dying — carrying on, 
in queer, ijot unpatlictic simplicity, all the familiar furniture 
of our daily thought, what one may call the small-clothes 
of our domestic and social circumstance, into the unknown 
regions ahead, where such little garments are probably 
very much out of fashion. 

And so from a double motive she proceeded to make her 
peace with Cyprian Aldham. In pro[X)rtion as Sir 
Reginald cared for his heir-pi esiimptive, he would be 
unlikely to, run the chan'be of dispossessing him by 
marrying again. From being an object of dislike, the 
young clergyman found himself suddenly converted into 
an objept of high consideration. He regarded this as a 
not unfitting reward for his past conduct, accepted it 
gladly as such; , ministered to the poor ladv in things 
spiritual in perfet^good Taith, having notion that he 
was being erected a)^ ^0, barrier against the intrusion of 
some not impossible second Lady^A^dli^. For the 
p'. esent owner of that title could not bring herself to speak 
of the jealous fears that beset her. Moreover, she read 
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the young man’s character clearly enough to see that an 
appeal to self-interest would certainly not succeed with him. 
So she took refuge in committing the keeping of her hus- 
band’s soul to him as a Sacred trust. Even humbled herself, 
asking as pledge of forgiveness for past coldness that 
he would spend the greater part of his time in future at 
Aldham Reveh ^ Marry and live with your uncle, save 
him from a lonely old age,’ this was the woman’s cry. 
Inwardly she added, ‘save me from the humiliation, the 
agony of a supplanter.’ She pressed the matter upon her 
husband, referred to it again and again, until the idea of 
such an arrangement became familiar to both gentlemen. 

And it is odd how soon the mind accustoms itself to 
some new ideas. A year ago, had anyone suggested to 
Aldham he would contemplate giving up clerical work, and 
settling down as recognized heir-apparent to a big estate 
and big fortune, he would have repudiated the suggestion 
almost angrily. But now it had ceased to be in the least 
shocking to him ; indeed, during the brief period of his 
engagement it had grown increasingly attractive. Aldham 
Revel would unquestionably be a very much more suitable 
setting for Mary Crookenden tl-^in the dull little vicarage 
at Beera. How Sir Reginald would admire her ! How 
she would impress the neighbourhood — the deai^, dignified 
old Mainwarings, the Selfords, the Adnitts of Lowcote, 
good-natured Mrs. Jack Enderby and her train of strapping 
boys and girls at Bassett Darcy ; and the airified pleasure- 
seeking little world of Tullingworth, always sitting on the 
edge of its chair — though it doesn’t a bit like one to say 
so — in hopes of recognition from ‘ the county.’ 

Now to-day, along with the announcement of his wife’s 
death, had come a kindly word from Sir Reginald concern- 
ing his nephew’s engagement and a renewal of the request 
that he would pack up and betake himself to Aldham 
Revel, bringing his bride along with him. " * You know 
how much your poor dear aunt thought about it,’ he wrote. 

‘ Almost th% last talk I had with her she spoke of it. The 
notion had taken great hold qf her, somehow. I hope you 
will see your way to carrying out her wishes.’ 

As he turned down over the top of Brattleworthy Hill, 
between the straggling row of whitewashed, slate-roofed 
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cottages, Aldham was decidedly of opinion that he did see 
his way to carry out the said wishes. The period of 
doubt and indecision was passed. He could find a 
hiindrcd-and-one excellent reasons for accepting the agree- 
able station in life to which it appeared to be the pleasure 
of Providence to call him. When inclination jumps with 
fate conscientious scruples are soon stilled, as a rule. 

Passing beyond the cottages, Aldham opened a field 
gate on the right and struck across the steep pastures. 
Below him lay the church and rectory half hidden by a 
plantation ^of oak and beech which shelters them from the 
west ; the square mass of Slerracombe House ; the diver- 
sified expanse of the park — its wooded valleys a patchwork 
of raw umber, ros}^ brown, ethereal green, lying between 
stretches of heather, golden gorse, succulent fresh-sprung 
bracken ; — then the turquoise sea meeting the sapphire 
sky amid banks of opalescent mist, and the finely-tinted 
mosaic of far-away country. About half a mile out from 
shore some black-hulled skiffs from Beera, all, even to tan 
top-sails set to catch the light south-easterly breeze, heel- 
ing a little as thev slipped along with the quaint curtseying 
motion which comes of the pull-back of the heavy trawl at 
the stern. Jackdaws and choughs, showing like a handful 
of glossy black seed thrown upward as they suddenly 
wheeled out in shrill vociferous companies from their 
nesting-places in the cliff face. Deer moving down from 
the open grass park near the house, to the mottled sunlight 
and shade of the valleys. A couple of buzzards soaring 
up and up in intersecting circles, on motionless, wide- 
spread, blunt-tipped wings. The ' wandering voice * of the 
first cuckoo, bold and blithe, in pej tinacious repetition of his 
own gay name. And there, finally, fairest sight of all — 
for, as has been said, the young man was truly in love 
according* to his capacity — on the high rising ridge of the 
next field, just before him, Mai^ Crookendeii herself. 

Aldham did not stay to open the gate. He laid his hand 
on the top bar and vaulted ovet it, perfofming this athletic 
feat very neatly. Not without inward sense of satisfaction, 
too, for he was glad to know himself to be in as good con- 
dition physically as he was well assured of being intel- 
lectually and morally. Aldham dearly liked lo have the 
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whole of himself at command He pushed on and was 
more than h^f wa3f. up slope of turf before Mary 
became aware of h£|^^re$eoce* Then^ catching sight of 
him, she way^d her haii^ and stood awaiting his approacl]. 

To typriahlier sol|tar^y white-clad figure-^the curious in 
costume may . be interested in learning that she wore a 
dress of white flannel — outlined against the sky, bare- 
headed^ the sunshine lighting up the dim gold of her hair, 
seemed to gather up and embody the sweet, pure influences 
of that spring day. She appeared as very fit presiding 
genius of the bright, far-reaching landscape; whifea charm 
of bird notes rose about her from thicket and woodland, 
and the soft breeze stirred her garments, swept away 
through the rectory plantation just bdiow, and filled the 
sails of those curtseying skiffs out at sea. Aldham had 
an admirably retentive memory. He quoted some lines 
fi*om Wordsworth, some from Matthew Arnold ; and sin- 
cerely congratulated himself at the same time, on his 
excellent taste in the choice of a wife. His mental 
barometer stood as ^ set fair/ 

' Nor was Mary’s greetingcalculatedtodepressthe mercury 
She was gentle ; her gracioiisness had a pretty touch of de- 
precation in it. She seemed genuinely anxious to meet his 
wishes. She listened dutifully to all he had to say, admitting, 
when any slight difference of opinion arose, the justice of his 
arguments. All of which was just as it should be, the educa- 
tive, formative process happily inaugurating itself thus early 
in their joint career. Aldham was extremely pleased. He had 
hardly reckoned upon such docility on the part of his 
pupil: He enjoyed a most satisfactory three-quarters of 
an hour walking up and down the rectory pasture in the 
sunshine, refused tea, and started back in capital time for 
his evening service as well satisfied a young man of high 
culture and clear intentions as you are likely to meet. 

The result of the interview may be stated briefly thus. 
The wedding, for which no date had as yet been fixed, was to 
take place in June — about six. weeks hence. It was to be 
quite quiet, in respect for Lady Aldham's recent death. 
After a short hone^oqn^ Cyprian^ and his wife would 
take up their residence at Aldfham Revel. On Tuesday he 
would go to'^the latter place to attend the funeral ; Mary 




would travel up to London with him, and turn her attention 
seriously to the irnpoitant matter of her trousseau. If 
Kent C'rocjkendcn could be prevailed upon to do so, he 
should j;o too, and then all business regarding settlements 
could be disposed of. 

^ Really it is delightful to find we understand each other 
so thoroughly,’ Aldham said to himself as he followed the 
lane leading into the mile-long combe down to Bccra again. 
‘Ah, good evening to you, Pairis,’ he added. 

But Bill Parris, on his way to a preaching up at the 
dreary little hamlet of Codd’s Camp — in honour of which 
pious exercise he had put a remarkably short-waisted, full- 
skirted, shin}^ black broad-cloth coat over his canvas trousers 
and jersey — vouchsafed no intelligible response to this 
greeting. With his lazy rolling gait he lounged on, his 
hands in his pocket, and wild blue eyes fixed on the turn 
of the steep lane just ahead. Vet presumably he did 
recognise Mr. Aldham, and lemembered moreover certain 
luuvs concerning that gentkunan current in Beera, of which 
his sister, Mrs. Sarah Jane Kingdon, had informed him that 
v('ry morning, for he muttered a.s he went : — 

‘ Marryin’, marryin’ and giving in marriage — same tale 
now as back along in the days of the patiiarch Noah. But 
the Lord’ll reward mun for their foolishness and the hard- 
ness of their hearts. He shall overthrow the ivory palaces 
in which they trust, and cast mun out into the wilderness, 
'fjiere shall be wailin' and gnashing of teeth. And the 
saints shall rejoice against mun, and laugh mun to scorn. 
Praise the Lord,' he said, ‘ He’ll bring down the pride of 
the lot of ’em and drag it in the dust.’ 


Chap U K V. 

Litt alone Mary Crookendeii fell into a considerable 
meditation, the immediate effect of which was that she 
went across the sunny pasture, through the plantation into 
the ugly whitewashed rectory (for all the world just like 
the house a child draws on a slate) and up to her 
bedroom. There, from an inner pocket of her travelling 
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bag, she extracted a flattish oblong box of old Dutch silver. 
Armed with this, and having, ascertained that tlic Rector 
was still out in the parish and not likely to be back till 
near dinner time, slie ^allied forth again ; made her way 
down into the deer-park, crossed the stream and turned 
up the grass path which, after passing across the hillside, 
showing like a winding ribbon of green amid the darker 
tones of the licath and gorse, dips over the shoulder of the 
hill to Red Rock Mouth. 

She walked slowly, as was indeed only seemly, for she 
was about attending a funeral. The oblong silver box 
was, ill point of fact, a coffin, containing a body symboliz- 
ing much. But whether that body was already a corpse 
or not Mary w'as not quite cei tain. Yet uncertainty only 
made her more anxious to conij>kte the obsequies; for it 
appeared to her if a nuasuic of life were still left in it, 
Inirial, deep, uncomjMuinising, final, was even more neces- 
sary than if it was alr( ady wdl (-lca<l, 

Tlie subtleties of the feminine mind are infinite, its 
capacities of jdaying hide-and-scek with its own motives 
and desires not to he gauged. Yet even in the case of 
that most eoiiiplcx deveU^pmenl of female humanity, the 
modern young woman, llu n' is, more often than not, an 
underlying' simplicity and, wlitii it comes to a push, an 
innate rectitude with w’hich the casual male observer w’ould 
certainly not credit her. She has suspiciously liberal and 
cynical fashions of spoceh, as she has, too frequently', 
suspiciously loud and da.sliing fashions of dress; but 
beneath these are a pure mind and fair well-favoured body', 
singularly unspoiled and undistorted by the cut of the 
garments in which the taste of the hour has impelled her 
to clothe them. 

And it was precisely this abiding simplicity and iinvard 
rectitude which prompted Mary to set forth now, and do 
her best to bury that little corpse (as she trusted) and all 
W'hich* it symbolized. Upon good resolutions it is sadly 
easy to go back, especially for a young lady proverbially 
prone to change her mind. But upon an outw^ard act, 
however quaintly parabolic, it is not so easy to go back. 
Shave y^our head wdien you swear, and y^ou are much more 
likely to keep your oath, be sure, than if, trusting to the 
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compelling power of your own Tiigh sense of honour 
merely, you remain unshaven. 

So far Mary had I'egardcd her lover, Cyprian Aldham, 
from the negative rather than the positive standpoint. 
Had thought less of the positive consequences of her 
engagement to him, his claims upon her, than of certain 
Jiot inconceivable developments, from which she believed 
that engagement would deliver her. But in their late 
conversation Aldham liad ranged the positive consequences 
very clearly before her. Not what his relation to her 
enabled her to avoid, but what it made incumbent upon 
her to undertake — the thought of obligations rather than 
safeguards — these began to impress Mary Crookenden. 
And to fulfil those obligations conscientiously, it appeared 
to her she was called upon to make a very clean sweep of 
some interesting episodes of the past. 

And so, about half way across the i)lcasant open hill- 
side, the great network <d‘ wooded valleys lying below, 
carrying the little silver coffin, or shrine — which was it ? — 
Mary left the grass path, and went up over the heather to 
tlu- edge of the clilf. 'fhere she sat down, on a mossy spot 
aiindthe heath, threw aside her hat, and paused, watching. 

Along the extreme verg(‘, just here, grow S(»me leggy 
tufted fiiri:es ; their jr terns for ever shaken by the 
diaiught sucking up the cliff face from the beach, nearly 
thicc Inmdrcd feet below. Thca'r rounded heads are 
dipt as close by tb.e wind as by any ])runing-hoc)k, still 
till }' flower. They were now packed thick and close, a 
Ma/e of rich yellow blossom scenting the air with that 
lusi'ious yet cleanly sweetness which seems compact of 
summer and sunshiqe and fruitful warmth. Mary sitting 
there saw, framed and crossed by their pale, polished, 
inany-eyed stems and masses of bloom, the vast plain of 
water — translucent gteen here in shore, growing -bluer, 
more opaque and solid for every added hundred yards of 
distance. The mist had risen, and immediately opposite 
'fabery Point and the land on the fer side of the bay lay 
along the horizon, in shape like a huge lilac a'oeodile, out- 
stretched head and wavy knotted crest, floating asleep upon 
the confijies of that turquoise sea. Rounding the point, a 
mere black dot amid the blueness, an outward-bound 

X 2 
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ocean steamer ; the smoke from its funnel rising in a tall 
mpright column, and then, caught by some stronger cur- 
rent in the upper air, trailing back and back horizontally 
in long fine wisps across miles of sky. The tinkling 
treble of the streams came faintly from the valleys behind; 
the deeper note of the waves, breaking slowly, singly, 
along the coast reached her in rising and falling cadence 
, from the beach beneath ; and, deeper note still, the cease- 
less sullen beat of surf on the far-away bar at the head 
of the bay. The jackdaws still chattered, the cuckoo 
called. 

For a whil(‘ Mary watched, and listened. Here was fit 
place for the performance of funeral rites, calling the 
serene and ample peace of sea and sky to witness that 
they were duly ])erformed — that slie, rooting out of her 
heart all thought of any othei lover, gave herself wholly, 
without compromise or reservation, to the man whose wife 
she had promised to be. And the intention was unques- 
tionably a right and pure one, under whatever fantastic 
garment of outward ceremony she might elect to clothe it. 
d'he intention, yes — but the event ? Ah ! the event, dear 
reader, in Mary’s case, as in yours and my own, was 
determined ages ago, written in the stars. Destiny — which 
is but a poetical name for the great chains of inevitable 
cause and eftect which link indissolubly the whole course 
of human liistory — Destiny shapes the event, and so for it 
we are rarely responsible. All, I think, that is asked of 
us is, that our eftbrt be towards the best we know^ or can 
picJture on the narrow lines between the shackling chains 
— the veiy narrow lines whereon we are granted to show 
what spirit we are of by exercise of free wn‘11. 

And so Mary, carrying out her quaint parable in action, 
untied the ribbon binding the silver box and jaised the 
lid. Within lay the halves of the* broken china monster, 
benignly grinning dog Toh, symbolizing much. She con- 
templated him musingly, and that which he symbolized 
arose and cried to 'her. The handsome hands that had 
broken him in two, right across his sacred middle ; 
Colthurst’s hour of weakness and misery ; Colthurst’s 
strange passion of wdiat he had himself prayed might 
prove but hopeless love; Colthurst’s genius, the fierce. 
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lurid rush and glamour of it ; Colthurst's dominating 
vitality, the current of which had seemed, at moments, to 
flow out from him and pass into her, awakening, inspiring 
her, solic iting, almost compelling her to sail forth, even as 
the outward-bound steamer there, with its far-trailing 
smoke-wreaths was sailing forth into the wonder, and 
freedom, and delight, and swift-sweeping danger of the 
limitless ocean. And, as she thought of all this — her eyes 
fixed on the smoke-wreaths, lengthening and still lengthen- 
ing as the vessel sped further and further from the sleep- 
ing lilac land into the open west — the nostalgia of which 
CoJthurst had once spoken to her, that terrible ache of 
home-sickness for the essence of all that earth, all that 
nature, all that art, all that the strong working of man's 
spirit in the throes and languor of love have to give, 
encircled and possessed, and, in a sense, dissolved Mary 
Crookenden. She knew what it is to have the heart 
poured out like water by an agony of longing — longing 
undefinable, yet all-embracing, longing, as it seems, for 
recovery of a good once ours, lost we know not where or 
when, but lost, alas ! lost. And so the girl flung herself 
face downwards in the heather, now in the fulness of her 
womanhood as in her childhood years ago, with an out- 
burst of passionate weeping; wdiilc the sunshine kissed her 
golden head, and the soft breeze whispered around her, 
and the tough -stemmed furzes along the cliff edge, that 
have valiantly braved the tempest of so many winters, 
shuddered with small dry rustlings and tickings of pity, 
as one might suppose, at sight of this tempest of human 
grief. 

There are several stages in a real big cry, as every 
woman knows. Mary passed through them all. First she 
cried from that desperation of indefinable longing. As 
second stage she cried herself very lonely, ill-used, deso- 
late, without a friend in the world ; then cried herself 
tired ; cried herself dull and indifferent ; finally cried her- 
self a trifle ashamed, poor child. 

It w^as in this last stage that she raised herself, kneeling 
in the heath, tied the ribbon round the box again, not 
without a movement of petulant anger towards the benignly 
grinning monster within and all that he symbolized, 
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leaned over the clifF-cclge, clasping a furze stem for safety's 
sake in her left hand, and threw Toh and his silver coflin 
over and down. 

The tide was nearly high. Single waves broke lazily, 
creaming up, one by one, in among the purple-gray 
boulders. The silver box, a point of white light, turned 
and spun in the air in falling ; “dropped into the smooth 
green back of an in-rolling w^ave, with a flop just audible 
to the girl watching from the cliff top far above. 

Mary rose immediately to her feet. That was done. 
She had cast away all that James Colthurst had been or 
come near being to her. Cast away, too, her artistic 
aspirations, aspirations after independence and emancipa- 
tion. With Bohemia and all that term may stand to 
cover — its splendid efforts after the ideal, its bitter, even 
sordid experiences of the real, its fiery thoughts, its great 
swelling words, its obvious lapses of taste, its uncertain 
levels in matters social, its reckless extravagance of emo- 
* tion, its heroically pei petual, pathetically futile race after 
the fibled pot of gold which stands at the base of that 
lovely, delusive rainbow we call romance — with all this 
she would have nothing more to do. She had buried all 
this in the sea; bade the blue-green water hide it away 
under sand, and seaweed, and rounded boulders ; wash 
out the very remembrance of it. Henceforward the culti- 
vated well-bred gentleman to \\hom slie liad plighted her 
troth, his interests, his occupations, his tastes, his home — 
that fine old place in Midlandshire — sccicty — the thousand 
and one daily duties which wealth and an influential 
position bring along with them — these should fill her time, 
her mind and heart. Mar3'' told herself she had acted 
wifely, rightly, clone that which was safest for all parties 
concerned. 

So she wiped her wet eyes, tidied herself up a little, 
brushed fragments of moss and twig off her gowm, pinned 
on her hat ; glancing as she did so at the wide, briglit 
horse-shoe of the bay, at the buff sand-hills and white 
splash of a lighthouse and the tide-river woi’king its way 
hack among the hills, at the long, lilac line of the opposite 
coast, at the thin floating smoke-wreaths still marking the 
track of the steamer. The stcamci itself was unseen. It 
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had sailed out into the dusky rose of the sunset — reflec- 
tions from which were beginning to tinge all the western 
sea — down over the edge of the world. And Mary was 
glad it had disappeared ; for notwithstanding her convic- 
tion of the wisdom of^ her conduct, notwithstanding that 
she liad just buried all wild desires in tlie flowing tide, the 
thought of that outward-bound vessel still raised a dan- 
gerous lump in her throat. 

So to avoid all prQvocation of further outbursts of 
feeling, of regret for Might-have-been — that cruel, haunt- 
ing phantom who, to so many of us, so sadly mars all that 
Is — she set her face homewards, trying hard to think of 
something very much else — tried to think for instance of 
Mrs. Crookenden’s house-party. 

Every one would be arriving just about now. It must be 
very nearly seven o’clock — the hpur one always arrives at 
Brattleworthy, leaving Waterloo by die eleven o’clock train. 
Lady Alicia and Violet had comi^on We dnesday ; but Mr. 
Winterbotham was unable to get away till the end of the week. 
1 le and Mr.Duckingticld — sometime an Indian Commission- 
er, now member for the Yeoiiiouth Division, a widower, 
supposed not to be unwilling to make another matrimonial 
venture in tlie solid and amiahie form of Adt:la Crooken- 
den ; — Mrs. Carmichael and her second daughter; Mr. 
Evershed, a clerk in the Foreign Office ; and little Freddy 
1 Icllard, one of Lord Combmartin’s younger sons on leave 
from Sandhurst, were all coming this evening in company 
with Lancelot. Tiresome people! Maiy wished them 
anywhere. It was so disagreeable to face them all now 
just in the first blush of her engagement. People are so 
stupid and curious when you’re just engaged, d’hey have 
a way of staring at you to see where the change comes in. 
However, to-morrow she had promised Cyprian to go 
over to Beera^ and spend Easter Sunday with him. It 
would be rather nice, at all events as enabling her to escape 
curious eyes. On Monday she must encounter them all, 
for the Rector had promised to dine at Slerracombe House. 
And when would she see Lancelot ? Mary felt a wee bit 
aggrieved by Lancelot. She had written him really the 
very nicest of notes announcing her engaeoment ; telling 
him it would never make any difi'erence, that he always 



would be, as he always had been, the very dearest of 
cousins — and he had not answered it. It was vexatious of 
him not to have written. Having heard from him and got 
that over would have made meeting him much easier, 
much less awkward. 

Mary’s thoughts lingered round Lancelot, as she went 
slowly down over the sunny heath, white scuts twinkling 
away to right and left, as the rabbits — out for their supper 
and evening game of play — scurried off into their burrows. 
She was tired — tired with helping * to decorate Brattle- 
worthy Church all the morning for to-morrow’s festival in 
company with the two Crookenden girls and the rather 
irrepressible Violet — tired by her interview with Cyprian 
Aldham — tired by her walk — tired by her big cry. And this 
sense of exhaustion, combined with thoughts of Lancelot 
and the sight of the scurr3ing rabbits, not unnaturally 
caused her mind to revert to a certain other big cry in 
which both her cousin and rabbits had played a part. She 
paused a few yards short Sf the grass path. 

How funny, it must all have taken place almost exactly 
here I At sunset, too, when the shadows were long, 
slanting, as her own shadow slanted now, right across the 
hillside to the clump of wind-dipt oaks on the left. There 
were people singing, she remembered ; men from Beera 
Mills and young girls. And then there was the couple 
who followed them — the painterwhom Lance had prevented 
her speaking to. Lance had always held the same views 
on that point, had always looked askance at her artistic 
proclivities. Well, he might be easy on that score now, 
anyhow, for her artistic proclivities had gone into the sea 
in dog Toh*s silver coffin. 

Mar^" sighed ; the lump rose again in her throat 

She must think of something else. 

The artist had a young woman with him who had spoken 
of her, Mary's, ' black nurse.’ In reply he had said (how 
oddly it all came back to her !) ' black nurse ? That’s most 
suitably picturesque.’ — He had on a check shooting jacket. 

Really it was very strange that she should remember 
the little episode so distinctly! — Mary was quite amused 
at the precision of her own vision as she reconstructed the 
scene bit by bit. 
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Lance had called him a cad, and — and in speaking he 
stammered. 

Mary gave a cry as her thought passed, in an instant, 
from idle musing to amazed comprehension. — The young 
woman had worn a grey gown. She was the woman of 
Colthurst’s ‘ Road to Ruin/ The woman of the famous 
laughing, fearing, fateful, desperate face, whom all London 
had crowded to see. And the painter — her companion, the 
man to whom she beckoned, as he leaned, weary yet strong, 
fierce even, upon the broken rotting gate — was James 
Colthurst himself. 

A sort of panic seized Mary Crookenden. The sea had 
given up its dead with treacherous promptitude. Refused 
burial to that which she so earnestly desired to bury. 
Sent it back to confront her, to perplex her, to put hard 
questions to her uncommonly difficult of solution. 

Had Colthurst known all along, or w^ashe as innocent ol 
a former meeting as she herself had been ? She recalled 
her childish sensations. Repulsion and then attraction ; 
and how often these senssations had repeated themselves in 
the last few^ months. — She had run after him along this 
very grass path, eager to speak to him. Did he remember 
that ? Mary’s panic had a superstitious touch in it. For 
it seemed to her there was something abnormal and 
portentous in the sudden recrudescence of this whole 
matter of Colthurst just when she had made so determined 
and honest an effort to put it from her; in the discovery that 
their acquaintance w^as of so much older date than she 
had supposed. That discovery agitated her, made her 
nervous, scared her. 

And then the w'oman of the ' Road to Ruin ’ — the 
beckoning, grey-eyed, tragically- laughing woman, the 
woman whom here, years ago, she had actually seen in the 
flesh — what of her? Was she dead or living? And, if living, 
in what relation did she stand to James Colthurst now ? 

For a moment a spirit of jealousy, sharp-toothed 
and keen, invaded Mary Crookenden. But it was only for 
a moment. The girl's pri'^’e, and the innate rectitude of 
which we have already spoken, rose in arms against the 
invader, refusing it lodging and entertainment, sternly 
drove it out. Which was more noble than wise on the 
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part of Miss Crookenden. For when nature speaks, even 
by the voice of a base unlovely passion, it is best cai'efully 
to weigh what she says. Her little remarks are very 
pregnant, and a summary silencing of them frequently ends 
by landing both yourself and others in an uncommonly 
tight place. 

The Easter moon, large, semi-transparent, irresolute- 
looking, -was just clearing the tops of the trees in the 
rectory plantation as Mary let the front gate swing to 
behind her and came up the oval carriage-sweep towards 
the house. Kent Crookenden stood on the steps of the 
porch, his feet a little apart, his thumbs stuck in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat. 

The Rector had filled out somewhat, otherwise his 
appearance had changed but little during the lapse of the 
last ten years. The hot fit of the fever of life, the fit 
which tells on looks, tells on the general constitution both 
mental and physical, had been got over early in his case, and 
his appearance had become stationary, like liis thoughts, 
his purposes, his desires. The steady kindness of his eyes 
still corrected the caustic, half-contemptuous set of his 
thin-lipped mouth and heavy jaw. But nojjir, as he stood 
watching the tall, white figure of the young girl coming 
languidly towards him across the heart-shaped grass-plot 
between the dusky rose of the dying sunset and growing 
silver of that large irresolute moon, there was no trace 
of mockery in the expression of his strongly-marked 
face, rather a tenderness trenching on compassion, on 
regi'et. 

* Well, Miss Polly,* he said, as Mary came within speak- 
ing distance, ' I had nearly given you up for lost. Looked 
everywhere for you here at home, and then went down to 
the House, where I fell into the hands of all manner of 
‘ newly-arrived Philistines, male and female, whom your 
Aunt Caroline has collected to celebrate this church 
festival with her; but no one could tell me of your 
whereabouts. What have you been doing with yourself, 
eh, young lady ? ' 

'1 have been away in the deer-park seeing — seeing little 
ghosts, Uncle Kent,* Mary answered, smiling. 

' Then you have been engaged in a most unprofitable 




business — a business with which young people of your age 
should have nothing to 

* We live pretty fast now/ she said, looking up and still 
smiling, * We go into business pretty early now, even into 
the unpiofitable business of ghost-sccing/ 

7'he Rector came down the steps and stood beside the 
girl on the grey gravel of the carriage-sweep. His under 
jaw protruded rather ominously, and he questioned her 
upturned face shrewdly with his steady, kindly eyes. 

' Polly, Polly, you have been crying. I can't have you 
cry, my dear, unless there is very good cause for it^ and 
then you must tell me, and I will do my best to remove the 
cause.' 

Mary shook her head, and laughed a little. 

' I have only been crying for the ghosts,' she said. 
‘And you can’t remove them, ITiicle Kent, they are too 
intangible. They would slip through your fingers. They 
do through mine. And they don’t really matter,' she 
added, ‘ not a hit. It is idiotic to fuss about them. 
Things in general are very good to me. , I have all I could 
ask just now ; all, and a great deal more, than 1 deserve. 
And so I must needs go and cry for nothing. For the 
ghosts are ghosts of nothing, Uncle Kent, of unrealities, 
cf what never has been, never could be.' 

Mary shook her head, with a charming air of repudiation. 

‘Twouldn’t have them, Uncle Kent,' she said ; ' no, not 
at any price. But I tell you what I will have if you'll let 
me— that’s the carriage to go over to Beera in time for 
morning service to-morrow. I don't care very much 
abou,t braving Aunt Caroline's crowd and seeing cacli 
member of it casting about for an appropriate congratula- 
tory speech with which to greet me. Cyprian asked me 
to go, and 1 should be glad to go — very glad, if you didn't 
mind my taking out one of the horses on Sunday.’ 

The Rector's eyes still rested question in gly upon her. 

‘ Is Aldham priest enough to lay the ghosts, Polly ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, 1 think so. I feel pretty sure he is,' she answered, 
sweetly, gravely. 

‘ 'Fhen you are vrelrome to take every horse in the stable 
out on Sunday, my dear.' 
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Chapter VI. ^ 

Dinner was over, and the gentlemen had come out of the 
dining-room. The company had sorted itself — rather to 
Lancelot’s^ relief— broken up into groups, settled down 
for the evening. Lillie Carmichael was going to sing ; 
Evershed was turning over her music, choosing a song for 
her. And, as he stood by Lady Alicia Winterbotham’s 
chair drawn up near the piano, Lancelot took a survey of 
the rest of his guests. Really he believed every one 
was very tidily disposed of; only it was a nuisance Freddy 
llellardmade such an awful noise playing ' Pounce’ with 
Miss Winterbotham. Lancelot looked at the boy and 
wondered if he ought not to go and tell him to be quiet. 
The Rector, Mr. Winterbotham, and Duckingfield with 
Adela for partner, were well into their first rubber of 
whist. Adela played a good, dependable game. Lancelot 
was glad of that, for the three men were first-rate. And 
it struck him that Adela really looked uncommonly well^ 
to-night. — The same thought had occurred to the me^p(|S^' 
for Yeomouth. And as the latter gentleman witncis^l^e 
girl’s careful judicious play, and saw the ^et of her fine 
bust and shapely shoulders above the fan of cards held in 
her left hand, he arrived at a definite conclusion regard- 
ing the state of his affections. 

^ Yes, I really am very much pleased at my niece’s en- 
gagement. We all feel the marriage is such a suitable 
one in every respect. The announcement of it has given 
general satisfaction. We all feel Mary is extreiriely 
fortun^S^ " Mr. Aldham is so thoroughly nice — so very 
superi(^^k banning, you know. And he is extremely 
mother was one of the North- 
ampOTraRre^Ceianys. I should have liked you to meet 
him ; but he is not going out just now — poor Lady 
Aldham’s death — you knew her? ’ 

This from the sofa, just behind Lancelot, in his mother's 
plaqid w^cll-bred tones, accompanied by a rattle of the 
dinmond and enamel lockets as the crochet-needle went 
in and out of the soft w’hite wool. 



* Dash it all, Miss Winterbotham, but you know you 
do cheat like the very — nd — no — hol<4 on, look here, it 
was an eight. It’s all right — I swear it was an eight — on 
a nine. There’s the ten — hold on, I say this is real jam,’ 
and the irrepressible Freddy Hellard thump, thumped the 
cards down on the table with a splendid disregard of 
every one’s ears, nerves, and occupations. 

* 1 am always very pleased to hear of a girl who has 
been so popular and so much admired as Mary Crooken- 
den making a nice marriage in the end,’ Mrs. Carmichael 
said, in response to her hostess's remarks. 

The rattling of the lockets ceased momentarily. — ' I 
suppose my niece really has been a good deal admired ? ’ 

* Unquestionably,’ Mrs. Carmichael replied, with the 
pretty lingering emphasis of her slight Scotch accent. 

' Watch it a bit — why, you know you do scratch like 
anything, Miss Winterbotham ; and — five — I’ll be shot if it 
wasn’t a five— and that ain’t fair, you see, because — ace, 
two — oh ! confound — no, I see, all right — because you 
know I can't scratch back.’ 

* Her mother was a good deal admired by some people,’ 
Mrs. Crookenden admitted. ^ I can’t pretend I ever 
perceived her great claim to beauty myself, but Mary is 
extraordinarily like her.’ 

* Who was she ? ’ 

^Oh! an American,’ Mis. Crookenden said, much as 
she might have said an anthropoid ape. 

The Slerracombe drawing-room is a big room. Big 
enough, even when well-lighted as to-night, still to keep 
corners and spaces of warm shadow through which the 
backs of the books in their tall cases show as a pleasant 
well-toned background to the handsome heavy furniture, 
the plants, screens, tall vases of cut flowers, and to the 
pretty women, arrayed with that expensiveness and rather 
lavish revelation of personal charms which characterizes 
English evening dress. And it was about ^one of these 
shadowed corners that Lancelot’s eyes lingered while his 
mother thus complacently discussed and disposed of the 
question of Mary Crookenden’s engagement. 

He had had no opportunity of seeing anything of Polly 
as yet. The duties of hospitality had kept him busy; 
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and both yesterday and to-day she had been over at 
liccra. At dinner she sat at his mother’s end of the table. 
],ancelot knew he must speak to her — longed to speak* to 
her— about that same matter of her engagement. Yet 
dreaded doing so. The goodly youth feared he should 
make a muddle, and end by saying things best left unsaid. 
But there she was sitting on the other side of the room 
alone with Carrie. Perhaps it would be wisest to go and 
get it over. Every one was provided for. Lady Alicia 
was talking to Evershed. 

But just as Lancelot set fbrth, Mrs. Carmichael stopped 
him with a question. He answered it. Set forth again 
only to encounter Violet all dimpling smiles, in a pink 
china silk and mousselinr de chiffon frock which set off her 
down}' ripeness to perfection. 

' Oh ! how quite too delightful for words,’ she cried. 
^You’re coming to play ^H^ounce,” Mr. Crookenden.?/ 

Lancelot shook his head. ' No, indeed I’ni not,’ he 
said, good-teniperedly. 

^ Oh, but indeed you are. I know you are. Move, 
Mr. Hellard. Make room for your cousin. Three-handed 

Pounce ” is quite the most thrilling game in the whole 
world.’ 

^ Yes, come along and f)lay, old chappie/ put in the lively 
Freddy. * You don’t look quite lit somehow to-night, and 
this festive little gamble as conducted by Miss Winter- 
botham would brighten you up, dear boy. ’Pon my 
honour it would. Just hold on and try.’ 

But Lancelot evinced no relish for such brightening up ; 
he advanced resolutely upon the shadowy corner, a sort 
of sinking within him as though he were advancing upon 
an ’s battery, the guns of which might open on him 

at any ^ mt. And so they did open ; but it was his 
sister C^^ijj^ot Mary, who applied the portfire. 

' Oh rH^mce, do come and see Polly’s engagement 
ring,’ she exclaimed by way of greeting, holding up her 
cousin’s hand .for inspection. 

For though Carrie Croolf^nden was a good girl, kind- 
hearted and estimable, she did not possess the gift of 
tSet. Indeed if an unfortunate subject was within a 
conversational mile of her you might be assured she 
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would light upon it with disastrous certainty and des- 
patch. She was a born blunderer. The blunderer, as a 
rule, w^hile inflicting much miser^^ upon others escapes 
with a whole skin himself. But it was not so with Carrie 
Crookenden. For later, at some moment useless alike 
for avoidance or reparation — usually just as she was 
getting into bed — she would see what she had done, see 
it with horrid clearness. Then w’ould He aw'ake half the 
night, hot and wretched, in a fever of worry ; only to 
come down to breakfast next morning, the embodiment of 
solid, buxom, phj^sical well-being, and fall into a precisely 
parallel error of speech and perception before she had 
finished her first cup of cream and hot water. For 
Carrie always drank cream and hot water. Once she 
had had an attack of heartburn, wdiich so astonished and 
agitated her that from that celebrated day forward she 
refused ever to touch tea. But there is a species of heart- 
burn, alas ! from which even the most rigorous diet of 
cream and hot water will not save even the slow'cst-witted, 
kindest-hearted, most humble-minded and healthy of 
maidens ; and from an acute attack of that species, Carrie 
was suffering to-night. Nobody knew anything about it, 
but Carrie herself. Cypi ian Aldham had long appeared to 
her as a sacred being. She worshipped him— from afar ; 
would have been almost shocked indeed, had he descended 
from the remote, celestial region in which she supposed 
him to dw^ell, and taken any particular notice of her. 
She was not therefore jealous of her cousin. She ac- 
knowledged Mary’s superiority to herself in looks, in 
intelligence in most matters. But the thought of Mary's 
engagement to the god of her idolatry excited and dazzled 
what of imagination she had. She looked at her cousin 
with a touch of awe. Her po.sition and prospects were 
glorious, unique. And so, lost in wonder, poor Carrie 
blundered with more than her habitual success to-night; 
saying to Lancelot — 

'Do -come and see Polly’s engagement ring. Mr. 
Aldham gave it 'her to-day. And there’s an inscription 
inside it in Greek, about never parting, you know, never, 
for ever and ever. The words come round, don’t they, 
Polly, whichever way you read them, I think that’s so 
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beautiful, I like it so much, don’t you, Lance ? May I 
take it off to show him the inscription ? ’ 

Mary was leaning back in the corner of the sofa. Her 
eyes were half closed. She drew away her hand gently. 

^No, you mayn’t take it off to show Lance or any one. 
It must stay where it is, Carrie.’ 

* For ever and ever ? ’ the girl inquired, with a kind of 
veiled enthusiasm. 

‘ Oh 1 yes, I suppose so,’ Miss Cfookenden said. 

Lancelot sat down on the arm of the sofa, just behind 
his sister ; and his sister was exceedingly fond of him in 
her own quiet, undemonstrative fashion. She derived a 
great deal of pleasure from his proximity now. It tended 
to comfort her ; though Carrie in her humble simplicity 
hardly owned she stood in need of comfort. On she 
blundered. 

' For ever and ever — that’s so beautiful. I should care 
for it more than all the pearls outside, though they are so 
lovely, if I were Polly ’ — but here the speaker grew hot, 
fearing she had not been quite delicate, had taken on 
rather. So, to make matters better, she added — ^ Wouldn’t 
you, Lance ? ’ — and then hastened to change the subject. 
' I was thinking at dinner you’ll have to give Polly away, 
won’t you, Lance ? Of course Uncle Kent will marry her, 
and so you stand next. It ’ 

‘ Sara Jacobini will give me away. I have settled all 
about that,’ Mary announced, just a trifle quickly. 

* Oh 1 dear, will she ? Isn’t it rather odd to have a 
woman give you away ? I think Lance would be much 
nicer.’ 

Carrie looked reproachfully at her cousin, and rubbed her 
baie / ulder gently against her brother’s coat-sleeve in 
sign ^ndliness. She was hurt for Lance. She did 
not lM'i|j||;to seem left out in the cold like this. 

* It i^offen done now,’ Mary asserted. ‘ People arc 
continually given away by their mothers, and I am sure 
Sara has been more than most mothers to me. It is a very 
reasonable custom.’ 

^ Oh I well, still I think Lance would be much nicest ! ’ 

Mary could hardly repress a movement of irritation. 
Kcally Carrie was ingeniously inconvenient. 
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But now Miss Carmichael was "smging. Her fine mezzo- 
soprano has a natural tremor^ih Jt which decidedly 
moving She had moreover. 

Cioiinod’s setting Of th^4e thrOO^fehort a modern 

w riter in which threefold love--4ove cl lovers, l^of nature, 
love of God— finds as pathetic yet as simple and chastened 
expression aSin any verses, perhaps, in our English tongue. 

^ Oh 1 that we two were Maying, ^ 

Over the fragrant leas ; ^ 

Like children with young flowers playing^ 

Down the ttream of the rich spring breeze/ 
sang the young voice. And Lancflctt, sitting sideways on 
the arm of the sofa, listened with a certain tightening 
about the ihuscles of his throat. And Carrie listened, not 
venturing in her innate humility to give the woids a per- 
sonal application, but thinking how wonderful and sweet 
It must be to be Mary Crookendfen, such a ring on her 
finger, and such prospect of sacred companionship ahead. 
\\ liile in Mary herself, thanks to the inherent perversity 
of things^ the song repioduced some touch of the tSrrible 
nostalgia she had suffered watching the outward-bound 
steamer two days ago. Her eyebrows drew together, and 
her face grew hard. For she believed that nostalgia to 
be unlawful, a temptation to be resisted and conquered. 

* Oh I that we two, oh 1 that we two were Maying ’ — 
repeated the young voice. 

Is it not, after all, a little too bad to let poetry 
and sentiment loose on one thus, after dinner, in the 
wcll-ordcfed drawing-room of a country house ? The 
young people present have poetry and sentiment in 
plenty anyiiow, in the mere fact of their youth, sex, 
and good looks or the leverse— for plainness may afford 
basis of poetry as well as beauty — without any out- 
side adventitious assistance. And fbr the rest of why, 
in heaven*s 'name, galvanize into activity all that 
which, youth being past, it is so much safer neither to feci 
nor think of 'since thp future will afford it |jp legitimate 
opportunity of ejcercise? By forty, if we arc decent, 
reputable persons, the limbs of what I may call the body 
of our affections will be mostly afflicted with paralysis 
And it is a gratuitous barbarity to awaken convulsive 

y 




semblance of Ufe| convulsive jerkings and tinglings, by 
passing any poeti<>^Otiopal electric current through them. 
Betterifar let thw teM inart and nerveless under whatever 
covering^ reasoA, philosophy, or even dull-souled custom 
may have succeeded \n sj^eading over theth. 

Soy anyhow, thought Kent Crookenden, at the whist-table, 
when hearing the upsetting words and voice. He lost a ti ick , 
indeed, in the effort to repress such involuntary jerkings 
and while he became curiously conscious of the 

weight of the old miniature which for so many years had 
hung around his neck. Mr. Duckingfield, top, suffered 
disturbance of mind^ ahd lost not a trick, but sight of his 
partner's fine bust and amiable countenance above the fan 
of cards held in her hand — seeing, instead, a grave, far 
away, beneath the glare of Indian sunlight ; the grave of 
the girl who, as little more than a boy himself, he had 
loved and won, had watched droop in the fierce heat and 
had laid to rest beneath the sands of the ^ Land of Re- 
grets/ Even the harness of officialism, in which Mr. 
Winterbotham's timid hopelessly respectable spirit so long 
liad clothed itself, gave a little at the joints. He cleared 
his throat, fingered his cards, peering through the lights 
and shadows of the large room at his wife away there by 
the piano.* The music made him uncomfortable, though 
he never had been, had not a notion how to go ' a-tnaying/ 
Possibly Lady Alicia had some notion though, for her 
small mouth set very close. She tried not to remember a 
lad in the ' Guards who had come to Whitney with her 
brother Shotover the autumn before she married — not to 
remember a certain luncheon out of doors, on the southern 
side of one of the great pheasant coverts,— Lord Denier, 
a former Sir Richard Calmady — ^the present mah's father 
— a lot of gentlemen were there, and — Lady Alicia went 
no further along the path of reminiscence, but arranged 
the poiv^de Venisg bill* on her left sleeve. Perceived a 
little tear in the lace. Really Conyers was not half such a 
good maid as Dashwood had beenu It was annoying of 
Dashwood'^^tiother to di^^ and her father to want to have 
her at home !— Mrs. Carmichael had her thoughts too. 
Evershed even had his ; for the voice was so sadly sweet 
that he began to wonder if the singer could be troubled by 
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memories, could have ever entertained a fancy for another 
than his highly desirable self? Such an idea was a little 
too obviously absurd hoWevferf he“t*ejected it with con-; 
tcmptuous incredulity, telling hiittself he lUust really be un- 
commonly far gone if it came to such wonderings as that. 

Only Mrs. Crookenderfs crochet needle went hack and 
forth unconcernedly through the white wool, while the 
lockets jangled; and Mr. Freddy Hellard's vethacular 
broke in, discordant, upon the magic of the song. 

* No, why ? oh I I say it's too bad to go cavorting 
around with two kings in that way, Miss Winterbotham.* 
A series of vigorous thumps on the table, an outburst of 
very whole-hearted, boyish laughter. ' No, you don't — 
you bet you don't — not this time, not by a long chalk, 
Miss Winterbotham.* 

Lancelot rested his hands on his sister's plump 
shoulders. 

' Look here, Carrie,' he said. ‘ I should be no end 
grateful to you if you'd go and stop Freddy making that 
awful row.' 

Carrie was not a person of infinite resource. She wanted 
to please Lancelot, but she also wanted to ^tay here by him ; 
her heart warmed under that delightful brotherly caress, 

* 1 don't know how to stop him,' she said. 

‘ Tell him he shall have the monkey he wants if he's a 
good boy and keeps quiet for the rest of the evening.' 

* The monkey — I don't understand.' 

' Freddy will, though, fafet enough. Stay there a little, 
do, and keep him quiet.' 

Carrie rose reluctantly from her place. 

' ril tell him of course;' she said. ' But I am sure he'd 
much rather have a bull-dog, and I don't believe they'll 
let him keep a monkey at Sandhurst, so I'm afraid it will 

be no good.' . 

♦ 

‘ Oh that we two lay sleeping 
Under the churchyard sod 1 * 

Lancelot slipped off'*th^ arm pf the sofa into the place 
just vacated by his sister. He did not wait to hear the 
end of the verse, fearing the grip on the muscles of his 
throat might grow a trifle too tight for coherent speech if 

Y 2 
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he dtd. He 
Onetiic*, 


^PftSped his hands round 
an orange and 


foa and AJdham 


spent 

wSurfvely in Mr. Aldbani'a caws^ny^ feeimg 
watsfe (Rte was ansnous not very carfeftily (ftjWlysc— 
ww slightly on edge. It is a falij^ io suppose 
’J^mpathy Very frtqAy it breeds 
•CaoetDutig Of a diametiically opposite kind, k ''^ense ot 
niM athe makes your neighbour’s aChe appear a 
tovjd affair, stn irritating affair, alipost an'i<%rtinence 
i«aij intrusion 

T‘^ Waty paused, 

^wed hw foot, altering the folds of her sWrfci ,<I think 
you might have taken the trouble to answer my letter 
jUance/ she said. ' 

'I'm not a great Icttei -writer, you know/ he replied m 
Hie same constrained tone ' I'm sorry if it ti&as rude of 
me not to write* But I thought you’d excuse it as wc 
should m^t soon, Polly.’ 

A repressed sputter of laughter from Fr^ffy Hellard 
Came with largely perplexed countenance, bending over 
him trying to fathom the joke of her owrt just repeated 
doubts as to the richts of Det-kf>.>nin<» i{i.»i,, .a wa 


* A ™ 1 » * — y^rWMi I CLTCrtlCU 

doubtsas to the nghts of pet-keeping likely to be recog- 
' authorities at'SandblUfst, And Miss 


military auw.oimcs ai oanonprst, And Miss 
s voice, nsmg into passion in Mbt woids of 
nta' song : — . ^ * 


And our BOtt)s at home ^th God— a* home tdtb God ' 


Tirnn a hush through the roOsjL 

ni3 “ ‘ ^ 

Mr, 

conversgtion^jKii 
lersentdhent In- 

H a ^ a 


^ntore comph- 

Viiitferbotham 
ttd saying in 
, .s you to cut, 
general 
Suppose not to 
rte t 6 o deep 


\r 160 deep 

Mary Ct<^kenden, ufad# dover 6 f that rising hum of 
talk, scrutinized the young man nursing his knee, staring 
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at hib black and yellow sill^ sock, Like^. Other per- 
sons she was slow to of 

her own actions. his 

constraint was W 

was, indeetjjf 16 iav« itai-y 

better have sutolttfed t6 it But $he could ^ not tlfp 
hei mind to i?iUDhiii ^She placed her hand Op of 

the sofa, leaned towards him. ^ \ 

* Lance, deaf old boy, haven't you anything mofe to S|[y 
to me than that?' she- asked rather plaintivetyr ^$ay 
something hice to me. I can't bear to be at sixes and sevens 
with you. Give me your blessing.' — Mary laughed a 
little nervously* — ^And tell me, Lance, tell me you donH 
mind muCV 

* I don't s^e the use of telling lies, exactly — ’ and there 

Lance stopped. , 

* Oh 1 no, of course not#! But promise you won't^ 
detest ma for — for it' 

* Don't talk QOt, Polly,' he said almost roughly. 

That song had made him feel 'awfully badly,' He 
\\ I ^ned he Had stayed over by Lady Alicia 

Fora moment Mary debated whc ther *it would not be 
justifiable and convenient to be angry, intimate he had 
mislaid his manners, sail away loftily across the room* 
But she was not particularly happy, and it occurred to her 
happiness wils hardly hk^y to be increased by quarrelling 
with so old a friend as Lancelot. She became explailhtory.^ 

' Indeed It is best* for all^of us,' she said. '1 can't go 
into the ins lud outs with you, that is impossible. But, 
Lance, if I COufe, if you knew the whole business from 
beginning tO 6nd, I am sure you would see I hdve done 
wnat was wisi?S^’‘Wh^ was right f was getting into 
muddles—' Maip? hesitated. /You must take my ^ word 
for it, Lancc» it as it is. And so you muif try— 

you wiU, Jtp igwnli tVomise to 

forget — and g^ ^ ^ P think 

you are frettihg, wqtrfitf about. 

Promise to try to get ^ 

' Oh I I can't promise tnat^' 

Lancelot set his teeth, told himself not to be a sel- 
fish fool, saw that Lillie Carmichael was making room 
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for Carrie at the piano— there would be no more songs, 
then, he wa$ Carrie had lessons every ytar 

when the fajhUy She was woiking 

her way through BeethoVen ; eadh year she added, with 
much cpnadentious labour a sonata or two to her re- 
perUnr^i She plunged ^ now into the last learned. Her 
playing was ponderously eorrect, grandly dull. Mean- 
while emotion picked up her trailing skirts and fled. 
Carrie had a fine power of depriving a composer of all 
pathetic and agitating qualities. Therefore l^celot found 
assistance in his sister's performance at this juncture. 

' But you know you mustn't bother about me, Polly,' he 
said presently. * This is jusf one of the chances of war. 
People can't make themselves not care when they do care, 
any more than they can make themselves care when they 
don't All that takes you from the outside, if you know 
what I mean. You can't avoid it; but it doesn^t matter.' 

He unclasped his knee, leaned back in the far corner of 
the sofa, and smiled at his cousin, the tendef, sw^eet- 
tempered, half amused exj^ression back in his pleasant face. 

^ 1 beg your pardon, Polly, I ought to have answered 
your letter ; for it was awfully good of you to write like 
that, at once, yourself. And Aldham's a splendid fellow ' 
- again Lancelot stopped, the amusement waned some- 
what, but he did not lower his eyes . — * He's loads of brains. 
HeMl be able to give you what jtou want. I am awfully 
glad yt)U are going to— to marry a man 1 admire as mut h 
as I do him.' 

The goodly youth congratulated himself^ It seemed to 
him he was pulling through very fairly well after all. 

* I was half afraic^ you'd got ratJier into muddles,' he wc jit 
on. * 1 felt that somehow.' 

Lancelot crossed his legs again, held his right ankle in 
his left hand, pres'giting his cousin with a fine view of a 
pointed-toed shoe sole. 

' And, don't be vex^ Polly, but I couldn't help fancying 
that beastly, old ‘wimt/pr something in the 

muddles.' * 

Mary raised herself from her pretty, pleading, explana- 
tory position, and leaned back in her coi ner of the sofa. 

*U1 course it was awfully stupid, but to tell you the 
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tiuth, rd got into a horrid flight about that feJIow Colt- 
hurst. I didn’t a bit like your getting so mixed up with 
him. Tm tremendously all round, youV^ out of all that.’ 

Miss Crookenden made an effort tp hold her tongue. 
But the effort was unsuccessful. 

M t is too bad/ she said, ^ the way all my friend,sy you and 
Sara, every one, m^tke such a dead set at Mr, Colthurst.’ 

‘Well, he is a bit of a bounder, you know, Polly, 
Lancelot replied, in tones of gentle argument. ‘ I heard 
rather a queer stoiy about him in a roundabout way when 
we were home here at Christmas.’ 

‘What have you heard?’ Mary demanded— and then 
she could ha\^ beaten herself for the eagerness of her 
own voice, the eagerness of her desire to know, 

‘ Oh I well, it was a low sort of story — not the sort of 
story one cares to repeat unless there’s some particular 
reason for repeating it. If I had seen Madame Jacobin! 
alone that day — ^the day — you know — we drove together ’ 
— again Lancelot stopped. ‘ I meant to have spoken to 
her about it. But as you’re^ quit of the man and his 
school there’s no oj^ject in repeating it. I don't see the 
fun of turning over a muck heap unless one’s obliged to. 
And the man’s affairs are no earthly business of mine, now 
as I say you’re quit of him.' 

This time Miss Crookenden did succeed in holding her 
tongue. A silence, therefore, between the two cousins, 
Carrie pounding away, meanwhile, charging a rondo 
marked capricioso in the style of a squadron of heavy 
dragoons. Suddenly Lancelot asked : — ‘ There aren’t 
two painters of the name of Colthurst, arc there, Polly ? ’ 

‘ Not that I am aware of.’ 

‘ Ah ! exactly. He is the one then. I didn’t want to 
do the man an injustice.’ 

‘ I say, Lance, all fair and square, bond fide offer^^ po de- 
ception ? ’ and Freddy Hellard perched on the endof the sofa. 

‘ If you keep quiet,’ Lancelot said. 

‘ My dear fellow, I am keeping quiet all I know how — 
have been all this blessed evening. It was Mjss Wintt r- 
botham made the row, not me. 'Pon nfv honour itSvas 
Miss Crookenden, tell him it was — you believe me, don’t 
you ? ’ 
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Mary smiled an answer. She was not thinking about 
Rla‘?ter Freddy. She^w^s pitting two and two together, 
as the spying is; tty^hg to make ti^m five, fearing that in 
point pf faet they mak^ four. But Freday was unawaie 
of thi$, He was usually shy at Miss Oookenden. Her 
smile miMgated his timidity. He was also extremely 
jubilant at the prospect of paying his debts, withoi i 
having recourse to an angry father. He became confi- 
dential. 

' Between ourselves Miss Winterbotham's frightfully 
volatile. She is a gay goer, is Miss Winterbotham 
You bet, she can make things hum, that girl can, I ha\( 
been casting an affectionate prophetic eye, RJiss Crooken- 
den, over this dear old chappie^s future, when he runs in 
double harness with her and — holy blazes, Lance, w’hat 
are you up to ? ' 

For Lancelot had caught hold of the boy, ^vhipped him 
off the end of the sofa, laid him face downwards iacross 
his knees, gently but resistlessly pinioned his arms at his 
side s. 

^ Don^t be an ass, Freddy,' he said. 

*Biit it's perfectly true, Cousin Caroline's been telling 
— let me up— ask him to let me up, Miss Crookenden ; 1 
shall have a fit in half a minute — telling my respected 
jiarents and all the family — ugh — about the double harness 
for the ' 

Lancelot bumped the boy's elbows together behind his 
back. 

' Be quiet, Freduy,' he said. 

' But — oh I 1 say — hov/ can I be quiet when you get 
bear-fighting like this ? It's a beastly shame. He wants 
to cut me out of those few dollars, Miss Crookenden 
But I'm not covetous. I'll speak the truth at the risk of 
— stop him, stop him, he's murdering me*-^She was just 
mad, Miss Crookenden, when he wouldrft come and play 

Pounce.” Her eyes snapped like-^ugh^confound it, 
30U are strong, old chap.** 

flic >\bist players finished their rubber. A movement 
at^ the tabic, discussion of bbScure points of play, counting 
ot L!<ans and looses — then the Rector came over to tlie 
sola. * Aw you ready to go, Polly ? ' he asked. 
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Mary was more than: ready. The - evening had not 
been an altogether successful onft* ' :.She' ^ade her adieux 
to the company. . The Rector and Lancelot followed her 
into the hall. The distance from the house to the rectory 
is quite short, 'and as the night was fine Mary and her 
uncle proposed^ ^walking home. Thi^ necessitated a 
certain amount of wrapping up^ Lancelot helped his, 
cousin into the\sea-green cache-mlseret with which the 
reader is already acquainted, gave her the 'white scarf 
for her head, hunted under the billiard table, which stands 
in the centre of the hall, for the pair of overshoes to protect 
her feet.-r-They had been kicked some way underneath 
the table, and Lancelot had to go on all fours tp find 
them, But when found, he did not offer to put them on 
for her, he let her do that herself; for notwithstanding 
his solicitude for her comfort, there was an element of 
reserve in Lancelot’s helpfulness to-night when it came to 
close quarters. And she barely thanked him. ' She was 
still trying to assure herself two and two may make five, 
still seeing /our stand uncompromisingly at the foot of the 
column:- The Rector stood buttoning his overcoat, talk- 
ing to Lancelot ; but Mary paid little heed to their con- 
vcrsatioti.. That story about Colthurst — she wanted to 
hear it, wanted not to hear it; wanted, above all, not to 
want to hear it. What was Colthurst to her, or she to 
Colthurst? As Lancelot said she was quit of the man, 
his affairs Were no concern of hers ; it was foolish, treason- 
able to think of him, and yet — yet — 

* I’m going up to town with this young lady to-morrow; 
very likely I may not be back before you leave. But if 
you think of anything more, estate business, and so forth, 
we ought to talk over, send me a line and X will meet you 
at Plymouth on tny way back. You have quite ^ecided to 
sail from th^re, rather than from Tilbury, have you hot ? ’ 
‘Yes, l think so. You S;^e, it’ll give me another day 
with my m6th^;, ^d Tm afraid it will be ratheir a — well, 
a shock to her ^y tvay.^r And Ludovic Quayle joins the 
boat at Plymouth, I find/ ^ J 

Mary looked up from her gal^t. It' was so tiresome 
to put on. The muslin and ISce frilling in the hem of her 
dress would get into the heel of it. 
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* Sail ? 3Vhere are you and Mn Quayle going, Lance ? * 
she asked, quickly, ^ 

* Oh, well to Bonvbay first of all, I suppose. Tve rather 
a fancy for Kashmir a-nd ThiBet/ the young man answered 
simply and eheerily. ' I should like to have a shot or 
two at those jolly big sheep — oves ammon^ don't you know, 
Polly, with the thundering great horns — before the Indian 
sportsmen have cleared them all out. And there arc 
some pretty tidy mountains out there with unpronounce- 
able names I should rather like to have a try at.' 

Mary let her galosh be, ceased attempting to make two 
and two into five. The expression of her fair face was 
startled, humbled, looking out from those ,swathings of 
white lace. 

'I shall have an awfully interesting time, I expect,' 
Lancelot added. 

' But, oh Lance, why are you going ? ' 

The Rector had moved towards the door, which the 
footman held open. 

'Come along, come along, Miss Polly,' he said. ^Havc 
a little consideration for a stingy man who has lost 
money at cards, and wants to get home to the consolations 
of his books and his pipe.' 

‘ Shall you be away long, Lance ? * 

' Oh, well, that depends. For as long as Uncle Kent’s 
willing to take over all my business for me. He's aw- 
fully good to me, you know, Polly. A year or two, I 
daresay.' 

The Rector wished history would not repeat itself — 
' Not that I had the lad’s good looks any more than I had 
his fortune to offer Mary Coudert,' he thought. — Tlie 
little miniatura' seemed to drag at the black ribbon round 
his neck. He went on down the steps. — ' Lancelot takes 
his misfortune very well,' he said to himself. — ' He will 
not let it break him as — ’ the Rector sighed a little as he 
st(*ppecl out into the broad silver of the moonlight — * as I 
let tlie .same misfortune break me. — Polly,' he called 
rather huskily, ^ Polly, come along, my dear.' 

Mary ran down the steps after him, accompanied !)y 
rich rustle of voluminous skirts; and, Cinderclla-like, 
dropped her slipper — that same but half-adjusted galo'^h 
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— in her flight. And the young prince, as in the dear 
old story, saw it, picked it up, forestalling the action of 
the footman, and strode after her, 

' Here, I say, Polly,' he cried.. ' Stop half a minute, 
Vou must put this on. It's not safe for you to walk 
home in those thin shoes,' 

And he knelt down on the loose, shingly, gi'avel of the 
carriage drive in front of her. 

' There, hold up,' he said cheerily. 

Mary fcould not find anything to bay to him just then, 
somehow. 6ut she held out her foot — heard the sleepy 
grunt of a buck from inside the railings of the deer-pai k, 
the trample of the surf on the bar, the sound of Kent 
Crook enden's receding footsteps. Turned to see if he 
had gone far, nearly lost her balance in so doing, stand- 
ing crane-like'^ on one leg. Stretched out her hand to 
save herself, found it light on the nearest object capable 
of affording support — the top of Lancelot's round black 
head. 

Men, even the better bred among them, in their relation 
to women are divisible into two classes — those who take 
advantage of such small accidents, slips, misadventures, 
and those who do not. Lancelot Crookenden belonged to 
the latter class. For just long enough for the girl to 
recover her footing the black head remained still, firm as 
a rock, under her band. Then the young man sprang up. 

^ Your shoe's right enough now, Polly,' he said, yet he 
was very sensible of that tight grip on the muscles of 
Ills throat again. ‘You mustn't stand about. The wind 
cuts rather sharp round the corner of the house, though 
it is such a jolly clear night.' ^ 

But Mary had ^found what to say to him at last. And 
the words came, with a sense of self-abasement, of self- 
reproach. 

^ Lance, you are going away because of me, I have 
spoilt your home to you — darling old Lance, you mus^ 
detest me — I have spoilt your life.' 

' Oh ! not spoilt it, Polly,' he said. 

The goodly youth looked very gallant, knightly even, 
notwithstanding the prose of a dress coat and immaculate 
shirt-front, bare-headed there in the clear chill moonlight. 



^ Nothing — well, except doing wrong, you know, spoils 
life, I think/ He stopped 4 minute — ^And Td rather 
you married Atdbamr:<ton anybody, indeed I would. 
Don't you botiier aboui fie. ^ Only, if it wouldn't be a 
nuisance to you, I ^^hoiild be awfully glad if you would 
put my name in ' now , and then when you say your 
prayers* 1 — well, I think it w^ould help to keep me 
straight.' 

Lancelot thrust his hands into his pockets, whistled 
even a little as he swung back across the gravel. Away 
at the head of the bay, between the misty purple of 
vaguely-seen sea and hills, the lighthouse shone a steady 
watchful and, as it seemed to the young man, a kindly eye 
of light. 

' '' Oh 1 that we two ” — No, hang the song — ' 

And he. ran up the steps and banged the’^front door to 
after him. Violet Winterboiliam stood rosy, dimpling, 
downiest of dormice, ripest of cherries, in the hall. 

* Mr. Crookenden, 1 am simply expiring for a game of 
billiards,' she said. 'Do come and play with me, will 
>ou ? ' 

* Why, of course, if you like.' 

' Oh I how quite too charming for words,' 

J^ancclot turned the balls out of a corner pocket. 

‘ I wonder when I’d better tell my mother/ he thought. 
' I'm afraid it’s rather rough on her. I hope she won't be 
veiy much put out, — What will you take, Miss Winter- 
botham? Fifteen in fifty — Or twenty-five in a hundred,’ 
he said. 


Chapter VII. 

J nr first of May came and went, bringing James Colt- 
hurst’s disd()les and admirers assurance that his success 
had been no flash in tlie pan, but that’he was fully equal 
to sustaining the reputation iW bad made for himself. For 
his work of this yoar was as strong, as arresting and 
compute, as that of last. In one respect, indeed, the 
Fit \v pictures were, in the estimation of many, superior to 
tlu ' Koad to Ruin,' Liicre was less obvious story in 
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them, and they were not, consequently, open to the charge 
of being painted literature, novels on canvas. 

The larger one, ' Colthurst's 

talent under a fresh as|;[ect,renj|hding"d^ in its 

idyllic charm and grace, 'of Mason. . And this witliout sacri- 
fice of reality. For the lithe, gay-eyed lad hanging on to the 
long rope reins to steady the young horse — allvfpam and 
fret — ^which pulls against the old horse as the twd4rag the 
glistening^ jumping links of the great square harrow up 
over the rough pasture, is a real lad enough. He belongs 
to.no fine fanciful age, such as that of which a famous 
writer on art so melodiously prophesies, wherein the tvhirr 
of machinery shall be stilled and the steam fie delegated 
to the housewife's tea-kettle, and toil become a sort of 
pious pastime robbed of fatigue, dirt, and all harsh acces- 
sories ; an age wherein every one shall be content and as 
good asthey are pretty. For the sweat stands on his ruddy 
face; and the rope reins only do not cut his hands be- 
cause those hands are much of the texture, as they are 
much of the colour, of brick-bats ; his leathern leggings 
are clogged and sticky with* red earth, and the moisture of 
the drifting gleaming mist — mist in which the sunshine 
hangs as in sqlution, mist closing in the scene on every 
side — drips from the frayed edges of the old sack fastened 
by a greasy tag of boot-lace across his shoulders. The 
young horse is hot and masterful. The old horse tired. 
Neither to them nor to their driver — hardly controlling 
the one and urging the other— is the world all beer and 
skittles; nor even a world peopled by the charming little 
agriculturists and nicely-behaved beasts and birds of Miss 
Kate Greenaway's almanacs, or the high-souled devoutly- 
reverent-towards-their-betters peasants of Mr, Rusk in's 
reconstructed, expurgated edition of the Middle' Ages. 
The mysterious curse, which gives life (as we jenow it) at 
once its terror4:iid its glory, is on the land, oil labour, on 
the cattle unwillingly pbedieilt to bit and bridle, on the lad 
himself— for all ..HiS /ou^^ Colt- 

hurst’s picture as it hag 'b^en, oh all sucli things from the 
dawn of history; as it will be on them— philosophies, 
philanthropies, optimistic systems, the English- House of 
Commons and all its measures even, notwithstanding — 
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until the end^ when the book of earthly existence is 
written and closed at last, and the story of our race, its 
achievements, its disasters, fully told. 

But though the shrewder members of the general public 
perceived in this picture that which makes all the differ- 
ence between a great work and a common-place one, it was 
Colthurst^s other and rather smaller painting that attracted 
most attention, provoked most comment, before which 
the crowd gathered thickest, wondered most, said least. 

A cloudless evening sky — primrose fading upwards into 
thin crysUlHne green, and that again into blue- — behind 
the downy greyish buds and crimson, white and flesh- 
coloured flowers of a row of tall hollyhocks bordering a 
perspective of narrow garden path. On the right a 
cottage wall — the whitewash of it discoloured, scaling off 
in places, defaced by nail-holes, showing the rusty red o( 
the brickwork beneath. And, his back resting against it, 
sitting on a wooden bench, directly facing the spectator — 
his knees a little apart, his head poked forward, his loose- 
lipped mouth slobbering helplessly over the coarse un- 
bleached cloth tied round his neck — a full-grown man, 
whose dull eyes are majestic in the depth of their pent-up 
inrcommunicable sorrow, tenderly nursing an old broken- 
limbed Dutch doll. 

Colthurst, in moments of expansion, was fond of preach- 
ing to the young men of the Connop School on the text 
the power is its own best advocate. 

' It is possible so to present things,' he would say, * that 
even fops and fribbles think twice before they dare raise a 
laugh. It all comes back to a question of strength. If you 
are strong enough you may go naked and no one will inter- 
fere with you. And most certainly, if you are strong enough, 
you may present fact without a rag on, and though people 
will be scared and tty to hide their scare under accusations 
of bad taste, and will talk a large amount of long-winded 
rubbish about observing the legitimate limits of your art, 
they will not venture to smile. They may hate you. But 
hate does a man's reputation very Httle harm. Snap your 
fingers at hate. That which stings, that which injures, 
because it undermines self-confidence, is ridicule.' 

And unquestionably in the case of the idiot, sitting 
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there among the hollyhocks with the peace of the evening 
sky behind him, Colthurst had succeeded in so presenting 
his painful subject that criticism of the superior, contemp- 
tuous, patronising sort found itself grow somewhat silent 
and diffident. The dumb knowledge of degradation, of 
alienation from all sweetness of common fellowship 
written in the creature's sombre eyes; the instinct of 
love, love denied possibility of natural expression, shown 
in the clinging action of its monkey-like hands about that 
battered wooden idol of a doll, raised the conception to a 
plane of tragedy where, as with the fabled head of Medusa, 
increase of horror becomes, in a sense, only inci^ase of 
beauty. 

It is unnecessary to state that Miss Crookenden heard 
these two pictures freely discussed during the weeks that 
immediately followed her return to London. But it ap- 
peared, somehow, that she was always too busy to go and 
see them. Affairs of the trousseau, letters returning 
thanks for wedding presents became imperative \^henever 
Aldham — who spent a good deal of time at his aunt's in 
Ecclcston Square, at this period, much to that pretty old 
lady’s happiness — begged her to visit the Academy with 
him. Miss Crookenden appeared to have lost her taste 
for picture galleries ; new frocks carried it over the arts 
just now. And this slightly vexed her lover. He intended 
his bride to surprise Midlandshire, and her various new 
relations, into admiration by something beyond her per- 
sonal charms and little air of society. He was more than 
willing that delightful and somewhat exclusive county 
should be impressed by his wife's smartness. But he in- 
tended that it should be impressed by her intelligence and 
accomplishments as well. He intended it should fully realise 
that he had married a very clever woman. He thought it 
right to set his intentions clearly before her, therefore, one 
morning when it struck him the frivolous was^ gaining 
rather reprehensibly over the intellectual. 

* I propose that our house shall be a centre of real 
culture,' he said to her, in the course of their conversation. 
‘ 1 should like it to become noted, as certain countr}^ 
houses one could mention have been and are noted for the 
bii/liancy of their intellecmal atmosphere, for the excel- 
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lence of the talk you hear and ’the character of the society 
you meet at, them. ,: |^etv: women are more fitted than 
yourself, Mary, to be; mistress of such a house; and 
Aldham Revel offers' you an excellent milieu. To begin 
with, the house is large enough to hold a considerable 
number' of guests comfortably. The rooms are good, 
and could be made much more charming at a small 
expenditure' W taste on your part. Poor Lady 
Aldhafn*s yieWSr, of decoration were slightly, prim and 
antiquated. Then the library is a really remarkable one. 
It conjoins some valuable black-letter books and' manu- 
scripts, and a collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century memoirs, which is, 1 believe, almost unrivalled/ 

I am glad of that,* Mary remarked. 

She was occupied in setting out a . number of more or 
less costly offerings on a table in the white arid! apricot- 
coloured^rawing-room. \ 

* You are fond of memoirs ? ' Aldham asked. ' * 

^ ' No,1[ don’t care for them particularly, but Sara Jacobini 
is devoted to them.* 

Mr. Aldham was one of those persons who rarely 
guilty of the weakness of an exclamation. But his lips 
l)ecame slightly compressed. It is impossible for two 
people to entertain a latent dislike of each other without 
i)etraying themselves on many small occasions. Aldham 
had long ago discovered that his fiancees companion had 
no special devotion towards him. He very naturally, 
therefore, returned the compliment by being by no means 
particularlyattached to her. Madame Jacobini/ moreover, 
presented a difficulty. Where was she to come in, in the 
new establishment)? If he could have had his way he 
would have answered concisely— nowhere,. JBut he fore- 
saw that on this point his opinion and that of Miss 
Crookenden were not likely to Be entirely at one. He 
therefore Referred the discussion of it to a ittore convenient 
season, and jret^ned to the list of attra-ctions supplied by 
Aldham Revel I! , , ' . ' 

‘ The pictures will please you, too)’ he said. ‘ My 
grandfather had a great taste for the English landscape 
school. He made a very creditable collection of Con- 
stables, De Wint^, Morlands, and Callcotts. Two ol the 
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best “old” Cromcs I know hang in the liLtJe cedar 
(Iravvipg-room. Remind me to show you them when we go 
down next week.* 

^Yes/ assented Mary. 

Aldham remarked that — the visiting of picture galleri(\s 
excepted — she almost invariably did assr nt. This pleaseci 
liim. It was as it should be. Still he could not Jiclp 
noticing a certain listlessness in her tone. To-day he 
had brought her, on behalf of his uncle, the most costly 
offering of all— poor Lady Aldham’s diamonds, which had 
been cleaned and in part reset They glittered and 
Hashed — a couple of necklaces, five stars, some pendants 
and brooches — as they rested on the purple velvet cushions 
of their respective cases, really a royal sort of gift for any 
1)1 Ide to receive. Aldham glanced from them to their new 
owner. The woman and the jewels suited eac h other to 
admiration. He was genuinely proud of both. But an 
increasing longing to mould, fashion, in a sense, use the 
beautiful girl stirred in him. For it is incontestable that 
the natural man in us survives much disintegrating action 
of high civilisation; and a pretty strong clash of the sultan 
remained in this clean-shaven, fine-featured, black-coated 
young priest. It struck him tliat Miss Crookenden took 
both his convei sation, his gift^, and the very pleasant 
position he offcrcil her, a trifle too mu di for granted — that 
.^lie seemed insiiffu iently sensible of the excellence of the 
marriage she was about to make. T his nettkd him slightly. 

^Suppose, Mar}^,' he .‘=-aid suddeiils^, in that clear deli- 
cately incisive voice of his, ^ suppose you leave off arrang- 
ing the presents for a little while, and give your mind 
wholly to our talk. 1 want to s€*e you interested, genuinely, 
spontaneously interested in the thought of our future life 
together.' 

‘ 1 am interested, profoundly interested,* Miss Cmoken- 
den answered. She seemed to deliberate for a few sc< oads. 
Then she moved away from the table and its display of 
glories, sat down near Cyprian Aldham, smiling at him 
very sweetly. ' Well, go on, plan it all out, give me the 
stage directions, teach me my part,' she said. 

Aldham laughed a little with an irresistible movement 
of satisfaction. 

z 



* You are charmingly submissive, Mary. Will this most 
commendable and captivating attitude continue?' 

'That is my desire/ Mary Cnookenden said. And sh( 
said it seriously, looking full at her lover. 

Would it continue ? To Mary that was the most vital 
of questions just now.’ She had mentioned to Madame 
}acobini six weeks ago as proof of Mr. Aldham’s-high 
eligibility, that he gavc^hcr no feelings. But he had 
begun giving her feelings. Notably a feeling that there 
was, to use a hackneyed illustiation, a liand of steel within 
the velvet glove of his fine manner. She began to set 
through th.c covering of soft flesh to the bone, the skeleton 
so to speak of Mr. Aldhani's charactr r. She found nothing 
indefinite, nothing flabby in the constitution of that 
character. She figured it to herself under the form of 
some well-proportioned das.sic building— the parts care- 
fully adjusted, ever 3^ stone in its place, a sufTicient amount 
of decoration to make it very agreeable to the eye, founda- 
tions, too, well plantet], sunk deep. It had no secret 
chambers in it. It stood there orderl}^, finished, prepared 
to justify ever^^ legitimate demand ; presenting itself fear- 
lessly, proudly, arrogantly almost for observation. But it 
had not grown it had been made. It was the result of 
effort, the result of tradition, of circumstance. Every 
building, unless aetuall}' niiiiou*?, is capable of conversion 
into a prison, if needs be. And the feeling grew on Mary 
that the handsome building of Cyprian Aldham's character 
was very capable of conversion into a prison for Cyprian 
Aldham's wife. To be happy with him you must conform 
to his tastes, his wi-shes, his intentions — how very often, 
l)y the wa}", that phrase ' I intend ' was on his lips I And 
would she be able to conform and thus secure happiness ? 
Mary hoped so, hoped so honest\}c She acknowledged to 
herself she had made a convenience of Aldham's alfcetion 
for her. She admitted she was under an obligation to 
him on that account. This made her scrupulously anxious 
to please him, scrupulously anxious to conform. And so 
she answered wnth a kind of serious playfulness now : 

‘ I'hat is my desire,* 

'\"cry well, then, you will enter into my scheme of 
making our house something by itself, a point of light in 



the rather foggy intellectual atmosphere of Midlandsliire. 
Without varjity, I think I may say that I am of rather 
diflferent calibre to the ordinary hard-riding country squire, 
as you. are of very different calibre to. his wife. And we 
must not permit ourselves to sink into the prevailing level, 
Mary. Perhaps in saying that I overstep the limits of 
probability* But even shoit of sinking to the level of our 
good neighbours, we might allo\y ourselves to deteriorate. 
Enh'e les aveugles un borgne esi rot. And we may be 
tempted to grow lazy and be content with a one-eyed 
royalty. We must be on our guard against that. We 
must be quick to note any signs of intellectual indolence. 
'Foo many women, after marriage, cease to cultivate their 
accomplishments. You must not do so. You must con- 
tinue to read — we will read together. You must continue 
to paint.' 

Mr. Aldham certainly had no cause to complain of lack 
of due attention while making this speech. For Mary sat 
watching him thoughtfully. And as she watched, her 
sense of the obligation she had incurred towards him grew 
very irksome to her. Paint 1 — the word, and she knew it, 
knew it every day more clearly, irn-fragably, held for her 
the whole of a great rejected romance. In her present 
liiimour, under present circumstances, she wished lu ver to 
touch a brush again. Yet there was her sense of obligation. 
She had not had the coumge to accept that romance. 
She had made this man her way of escape from it. She 
was in his debt. Moreover, but one line of conduct vt^ould 
make life tolerable with him — the line of unconditional 
obedience. So she said : — 

* Very well. I understand. Reading will be delightful, 
of course. And, if you wish it, I will go on with my 
painting, such as it is.’ 

* Thanks. It is very pleasant to find you fall in so 
completely with my views 1 am all the more anxious we 
should keep up to the mark in these matters, because in 
politics we shaH be compelled to lag behind. My uncle is 
the staunchest of Tories. He and 1 agree to differ, on the 
understanding that I also agree to be silent. During his 
lifetime political society — such as we should both care for 
— is impossible at Aldham Revel. But no embargo would 
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be laid on our entertaining literary people and artists. 
Therefore I should be glad for you to maintain a connec- 
tion with any acquaintances of the kind whom you may 
have— with rising men like Mr. Colthiirst, for instance/ 

Involuntarily Miss Crookenden’s eyes sought the place 
on the mantelshelf where dog Toh had formerly been 
enthront'd. 

* Judging by the way his this year’s pictures are spoken 
of, Mr. Coltluirst is no longer a rising man. He is a very 
positively risen man/ she said. 'And we had better stick 
to the rising ones, Cyprian, I think, until we, too, have 
risen ; until Aldliam ]<cvel is a recognised second edition 
of Holland House, or Strawberry Hill. A little time will 
be needed to make it that, even though your calibre and 
mine Is so very different to that of our country neighbours.’ 

Aldliam raised his eyebrows slightly. Pvliss Crooken- 
den’s tone had a sudde n flavour of sarcasm in it ; and 
sultans do not relish sarcasm from even the favourite light 
of the harem, 

' My dear Mary ? ’ he said slowly, interrogatively, 
rcstrainingly, 

* It was the first time her lover had ventured on rebuke, 
d'his rebuk^; was delivered courteously enough ; yet the 
girl wincqd and started under it, as a high-mettled horse 
will start under the gentle.^' application of whip or spur. 
She rose, and going to the ^ablc began arranging her 
presents again. 

Aldliam leaned back in bis cliair, ill somewhat austere 
silence. In his opinion Mary was distinctly in the wrong; 
it was therefore her place to make an advance in the 
direction of peace by speaking first. Some time, however, 
elapsed before the young lady saw fit to speak ; and then 
the subject she selected for conversation happened to be 
of a nature ill calculated to smooth ruffled plumes. 

' I should be glad to arrive at a clear understanding 
about one matter, Cyprian/ she said, rather loftily, ' w'hich 
so far has been neglected in all our plan-making. We 
have settled nothing about Sara Jacobini.’ 

AUlham rested his elbows on the arms of his chair, 
prcNsod the tips of his pointed fingers together and ga^ed 
at them with an air of wilhdrawnness and .slight severity. 
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' too, should be glad to arrive at a definite understand- 
ing upon that point/ he observed. 

^ I take for granted you will not wish her to leave me.’ 

^ That depends upon what yOu may mean by leaving,’ he 
answered, slowly. * You forget, perhaps, that you and I 
shall be my uncle’s guests — guests on a peculiar footing 
which confers a good many privileges upon us, but still 
guests. To propose, as I proposed just now, we should 
ask agreeable people to stay in my uncle’s house for short 
periods, is one thing. To offer to a man of his age and 
habits, as permanent inmate, a lady with whom he has 
not the slightest connection, is quite another. It strikes 
me that in doing so we should be making a rather ex- 
cessive demand upon his hospitality.' 

^ Pray don’t suppose that I have any wish to tax Sir 
Reginald’s hospitality by forcing my relations upon him,’ 
Mary said quickly. 

Aldham ceased contemplating his finger-tips, raised his 
eyes to the girl’s face. The sharp edge of his nature made 
itself very sensibly felt just then. 

‘ We seem to be at cross purposes. That is unfortunate/ 
he said. * Perhaps it would be as well if you explained your 
wishes a little more definitely. 1 really fail to apprehend 
them at present.' 

* My wishes are very simple — that Sara should not lose 
her home ; that 1 should not lose her.’ 

^ The forming of new ties almost invariably necessitates 
the loosening of old ones,’ Aldham remarked, a trifle — it 
must be owned — sentcntiously. 

^ Then, upon my word, I am not at all sure that forming 
new ties is not a mistake,’ Miss Crookenden cried. 

Aldham rose from his chair, keeping his cold blue eyes 
fixed on her. 

' Do you in the least realise what your words imply ? ’ 
he inquired. 

But here, before M*ary had time to reply, the conversation 
suffered interruption in the agreeable form of Violet 
Winterbotham. That brilliant little lady entirely refused 
to admit that her Easter campaign had ended in defeat. 
Not a bit of it. It had ended in a draw; and she fully 
counted on resuming play on some future occasion 
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Lancelot Crookcnden had gone to shoot beasts and birds 
of sorts iti Kashmt ; but Miss Violet belonged to a section 
of society in which journeys are the rule rather than the 
exception. She had no doubt ’ he would return safe and 
sound, all in good tlrne ; and the Kashmiree beauties gave 
her no anxiety. * Mr. Crookenden wasn^t ihai sort of 
man, you know,' she said to herself with meaning; ami 
her meaning wa^ a perfectly just one. In the interval 
she determined to keep his family well in hand ; and in 
furtheran|:< of this end displayed the warmest interest in 
the affairs of Miss Crookenden. / ' 

^^* Oh! r know it's too bad to interrupt you like this, 
darling,’ she exclaimed between effusive kisses on both 
cheeks— -* because of course you and Mr. Aldhatn — how 
d'ye do, Mr. Aldham ? — must have such loads and loads of 
delightful things to say to each other. And it must really 
be quite too odious for you to have people trotting in and 
out, specially in the morning. But I couldn't resist. Mr. 
Aldham, r^lly I couldn’t. I was simply expiring to see 
the new presents. She’s got such lovely ones, hasn’t 
she- ? ' 

Violet gave a sharp little cry; her manner became ab- 
snlutely solemn. 

^ Why, Mary,* she said, ' what diamonds 1 Who did 
giv'e them^o you ? What— what diamonds 1 ' 

^Cyprian brought them to-day from Sir Reginald. 
They were Lady Aldhara's,' Mary answered, coldly. 

Miss Wihterbotham bent down over the velvet cases ; 
then glanced up from under her pretty fringed eyejids with 
a look that bad nothing in the least infantfne in it. 

^ Ah 1 they're family things — I see— heirlooms/ 

She paused a moment, then broke forfh again into 
innocent, overflowing enthusiasm. / 

' Well, 1 never saw anything so utterly IpVdy. '' Really, 
Mary, you are quite the luckiest giri in the World, Don’t 
you think ^ yourself ? T am sure^ Tghould. Aren't you 
frantically excited at having them ? I Should be.' — 
Violet clasped her liands ahd beamed. — should want 
nothing more in Hf"*, Mr. Aldham, positively nothing, if 
I possessed those diamonds.’ 

' Maiy is not as easily pleased as you are. She regards 
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her possessions from a very philosophic standpoint/ 
Aldham permitted himself to rcply^ as he shook hands 
with Miss Winterbotham. ' , . , 

' Ah 1 this is quite too Sreadfui Fm driving you away ? ' 
that young lady.^med ' > ^ , 

' No, I was going in any * ' 

Violet mov^d asid<?i disa*eet1y busying herself over the 
wedding presents. \ ' 

^ I wonder if they’d kiss if 1 wasn’t here ? ’ she thought. 
' There, Mary’s going after him. I hope she*ll 4e^ve the 
door open; I should so like to see. Perhaps they'll kiss 
on the landing.’ ^ 

But Miss Crookenden made no offer of kissing her lover, 
though she approached him in a spirit of most disarming 
gentleness and apology. 

* Cyprian, I am very sorry I have vexed you,’ she said. 

' Please forgive me. 1 sp( ke without thinking. Indeed, I 
don’t want to be troublesome *or disagreeable. But life 
seems such a hustle just now ; and I get rather off my 
balance sometimes. See, Cyprian, to show it’s all right 
between us and that you’re not very vexed with me, will 
you take me to the Academy this afternoon ? I know I 
have been tiresome about going there and fancied I never 
had time. But I will make time to go there or anywhere 
else you like to-day. And then we’ve a card for a 
big party at Mr. Cair’s to-night. 1 left the engagement 
open, meaning to shuffle out of it. But perhaps you 
would care for it ? All sorts of people will be there — the 
sort of people you were talking of having at Aldham. I 
don’t want to bother you; but I am quite ready to go, 
and so will Sara be, if it would amuse you at all to meet 
them.’ 

Thus did Mary Crookenden strive to make it up with 
Cyprian Aldham, and succeeded. For he accepted both 
propositions. ^ ^ 

'And to-night/ lie' saH 'you will wear the diamonds, 
that is if you want to please me.' 

' I do want to please you,' the girl answered, and her 
grave voice shook a little from the earnestness of that 
desire. 
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BOOK VL— SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF LIGHT. 


‘ Did I not tell yon,* he said, ‘ that the jewel I had found was ahve, and 
that it was h woman ?* — Papuan Legend. 

Chapter I. 

it 

Adolphus Carr flew his kite with a long string to-night. 
For it was his happiness to' entertain, not only persons, 
but a Personage. A Personage before whom you bent 
back or knee according to your ^ x ; or despised and 
envied those who did so, not happening yourself to be 
among the number of the ele( t whom the said Personage 
graciously ctelighted to honour. Mr. Carr was very much 
in his element. He was a born courtier. His mind, civil 
to the point of indirectmss, was quite at its ease in the 
extremely artificial atmosphere in which alone Royalty 
can exist. Not for a moment, however, must he be 
accused of being a toady. The courtier is as distinct from 
the toady, as the high comedy actor from the buffoon ; or 
the cultivated AngU<'an divine — such as our friend Mr. 
Aldham, for instance — from the street preacher bawling 
rudimentary salvation on the top of a tub. Adolphus Carr 
was none the less suave, none the less confidentially 
polite, to the rank and file of persons present because of 
the Personage present likewise. But he exercised a 
refined diplomacy in respect of them. He displayed most 
commendable tact in marshalling them, in making them 
circle round the royal centre, in getting them to come and 
go, do and say, just all most calculated to please and amuse 
his ro^ml guest. 

And this was hard work. But Mr. Carr relished it. 
Relished, too, by anticipation — for why should we 
squeamishly seek to place lights under bushels when they 
may illuminate the hearths and homes of countless fellow 
countrymen if set in the great candlestick of the Daily 
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Press ? — the very laudatoi*y notices safe to appear (he had 
not forjTotten to invite members of their respective staffs J 
in the Society Papers of tlie week. 

It was not every day Adolphus Carr entertained Royalty, 
and he was prepared to spare no expense. He took pains, 
moreover, to acquaint himself with any little tastes on the 
part of Royalty which it might be possible to gratify; and 
learning that his Hereditary Grand Duchess, in addition 
to her fondness for English letters and English art — which 
was easily enough gratified — possessed a fondness for 
wliite lilac, he loyally proceeded to turn his apartments 
into a garden and grove of tiiose exquisite flowers. Th6 
night, for the time of year, was curiously hot. Three 
days of glorious weather appeared about to end in the 
tliiinderstorm, declared by our enemies invariably to give 
a playful finish to a British summer. A weight seemed to 
liang in the still air. And, as the hours passed and the 
crush thickened, the rooms, notwithstanding their height 
and long row of windows standing wide open on to the 
balcony — it had been tented in with pink and maize- 
coloured canvas, matted, supplied with seats, hung with 
kimps — the rooms, 1 sa grew very much too warm for 
comfort, while the taint, dreamy, all-pervading scent of 
the lilacs became almost distressingly oppressive. 

So it seemed to Mary Crookenden at least. She had 
made due obeisance to Royalty, introduced Cyprian 
Aidham to notabilities various and sundry, received con- 
gratulations without number upon her approaching 
marriage ; and now, having escaped from the crush, stood 
fanning herself in one of the tall windows listening to a 
lively stream of talk poured forth b}'' Antony Hammond. 

*At last, my dear Miss Crookenden!' he was saying 
gaily. ' It seems a small eternity that I have been steering 
my humble barque in the wake of your very august one 
through this weltering sea of rank, talent, and fasTiion. 1 
thought 1 should never come up with you.’ 

Hammond, it need hardly be stated, was tremendously 
on the alert as to the young lady's engagement. He was 
most curious to know how the fair taker of scalps bore 
herself under existing conditions. And it struck him now, 
that her bearing offered rich harvest of suggestion to the 
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inquiring mind. Her dress was beyond all praise. That 
white eut-velvet train-r^Hammond . always knew what 
women's gowns were made of — oyer its white silk and lace 
petticoat, with its rather exaggerated scalloped silk ruche 
at the bottom ; those sleeves reduced to the modest limits 
— pace oh! Puritans — of upstanding white velvet bows 
on the shoulder; those really magnificent diamonds; the 
lustrous though colourless complexion ; the delicate 
brownish shading of the eye-lids — Hammoiid was ravished, 
charmed. Afterwards, when people were talking a good 
deal about Miss Crookenden and her doings, he greatly 
relished describing her appearance that night. — ^ A sort of 
glorious ghost/ he said. Vlmpassive as Pygmalion's statue 
before the silly fellow worried heaven into conferring the 
doubtfully beneficial gift of life upon it. Miss Crbokenden's 
beauty was in the grand style that night. I assure you it 
was absolutely prostrating.' 

Immediately, however, Hammond exhibited no particular 
signs of prostration. He chatted away brightly enough. 

* As the vulgar little boys say, Carr has ’ got 'em all 
on" to-night, hasn't he, Miss Crookenden ? Thi^ is his 
social apotheosis. I feel quite weighed down by the 
greatneSS’'*WTHe occasion, don't you ? It is immense, 
positively immense. Somebody ought to strike a* medal in 
commemoration of it. And you see the point of the joke 
is, that no halt, no pause, no lapse is allowed in the 
procession of incidents and attractions. The dfy is still 

they come." Just now a corvee of Irish members — very 
hairy — rushed in, the sitting being over or they possibly 
suspended for the night. A minute or twd’ hence we 
shall be welcoming the actors, in their ** mere capacity of 
man” — as t the newspapers gracefully put U~and conse- 
quently very .much the reverse of hairy, the performances 
at the theatre having concluded,^ " 

Really the young lady's impassivity amounted to being 
slightly disconi^rting, Hammond*' thought. She could 
hardly lake the trouble to raise a smile — ^ Is she craving, 
perhaps, for the society of the long-coated lover ? ' he 
asked himself. He whirled the string of his eye-glass 
round his finger, letting hit easy light-hearted glance 
m anwhile wander over the crowd in search of the said 
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lover. But Mr. Aldham was not visible. Hammond 
applied himself to conversation once more, . 

Ht is hot — but he remarked. 'If^Carr bad 

altogether risen to the"^ occ'aston, if he was . quite the 
perfect host he aspires to be, he' would have supplied 
each of us with a little lump of ice to weiar on our 
heaHs, like the New York oinhibus horses, to .enable us 
to bear up under this kaleidoscope of excitements com- 
bined with this i^weltering .night. Ah ! do just notice the 
angularity of Laay'TTieodDsia Pringle’s curtsey to the 
hereditary representative of crowns and sceptres, Miss 
Crookenden 1 The aroma of an earlier and more reverent 
age is about it. And now — really I must say Can* keeps 
t he ball rolling with consummate ab lity — now, by way of 
conlrast, we^nave the very last word of modernity in the 
shape of that anarchic, fire-brand of a creature — high priest 
of just all noD -strenuou s souls like myself implore tu be 
permitt .d to igfiore SdTorge t — James Colthurst.' 

Hammond surveyed his companion again. 

'Miss Crookenden, you are tired. I- see it,’ he said. 

' You are bored. 1 know it. Rut do just oblige me by 
observing Colthurst heha\’ing prettily to a Princess. 
There i? a wealth of opposing sentiment in the situation 
which is delectable — very delectable indeed, if you permit 
your imagination to play fretly around it. Believe me it 
is a unique little spectacle, one by no meaijts to be 
missed.’ 

At last ^Hammond thought he had hit on a subject 
which interested Mary Crookenden. She turned her 
beautiful^htad, languidly and proudly, ifds true, and gazed 
across the grove and garden of white lilac, past the groups 
of smart people, to the open space on the other side of the 
room where Royalty held its little court. But as she 
gazed her expression softened, Her eyes dilated, kindled. 
Hammond talked on about Colthursc, the maij$ singular 
views, his extravaganf tendencies, his doli-nursing idiot, 
his chain-harrowing bby; and Pygmaliorvsslafu^pniFan 
while, showed increasing signs of animation. So he 
fancied anyhow. His curiosity began to be seriously 
aroused. 

' That wretched idiot's face is as clever, in its way, as 
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the woman’s in the Road to Ruin/” he went on. ' It 
holds a m?*rvel of meaning. If his colouring and work- 
manship were not so superb, one would really J)e disposed 
to wonder whether Coithurst had not mistaken his 
vocation, whether he wasn'ta great dramatist spoilt — ’ 

But Hammond left his sentence unfinished. For here 
Miss Crookenden indulged in an odd and most unexpected 
bit of by*play. Drew up her hands with a quick shudder- 
ing motion, covered her eyes with her fan. 

* Ah I ah 1 ’ she cried, softly suddenly ; ' he has begun to 
stammer.’ 

Then she turned away, white cut-velvet train and all, 
and swept out of the window into the balcony, leaving 
Hammond literally with his mouth open, staring. 

' Ye gods and little fishes, what is the interpretation of 
this? ’ he said to himself. He had never been more sur- 
prised in his life. 

As we know, Hammond was not always very scrupulous 
where his curiosity was engaged, and just now his curiosity 
was stimulated to the highest pitch. It stood on tiptoe. 
Yet it appeared to him that common courtesy demanded 
that he should pause, give Miss Crookenden time to 
recover herself, that he should not do anything calculated 
to place her in a still more awkward predicament. He 
had the good taste, moreover, to extract all hint of inquiry 
and comfnent from his countenance before he folio ved her. 
When at last he did so, he tried to . make as unconcerned, 
as light and airy, an entrance on the scene as might be. 

^Yes, you are perfectly right to escape/ he said; Hhose 
rooms are villainously, really fiendishly hot, and it is a 
shade cooler out here, I believe.' 

The pink and maize-coloured canvas of the roofs and 
walls tinged the whole atmosphere of the long dimly- 
lighted place with a sort of amber glow. And through 
this, so it struck Hammond, Mary Crookenden's face 
showed singularly weary and care-worn, as she stood in 
her rich dress among the flowers with the cold brilliance 
of those superb Jewels in her hair and upon her neck and 
bosom — a glorious, but really a quite uncomfortably 
ghostly 3'oung beauty. He had reckoned on finding her 
slightly defiant, as a woman usually is when she has 
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betrayed something — Hammond used that vague term, for 
precisely what she had betrayed he was at a loss to 
determine. But Mary was not defiant. He could almost 
have believed she was frightened. 

'O! it is terribly hot/ she said. ‘The heat distracts 
me. It makes me quite ill. .Have you any idea where 
Madame Jacobini and Cyprian Aldham are, Mr. 'Hammond? 
Will you help me to find them ? 1 can't stay here any 

longer. He must take me home’ 

‘ I won't help you to find Mr. Aldham, because — pardon 
a dogmatic tone, Miss Crookenden — I won’t consent to 
your facing thos'^ basting rooms again. But 1 will find 
him myself and bring him here to yru. Do you mind 
waiting ? ' 

Mary hesitated. 

‘I don't know/ she said; 1 would rather go with you. 

But Hammond for once in his life was obdurate. 

‘ My dear Miss Crookenden, be admonished ! Don’t 
venture into that furnace; you aie evidently very tired. Sit 
down in the big chair yonder— j'-ou .'^ee ? — right at the eftd. 
No one will molest you. The}' are mostly too busy staring 
at the Hereditary Grand Duchess; and Dcsborough is 
just beginning to recite some blood-curdling delight of a 
l^iecc, which the lovers of emotion are trooping away to 
hear— just obseiwe how they are all clearing out. You 
will be alone here and fairly cool. And it will take me 
precisely half the time to lay hands on Mr. Aldham if I go 
by myself. Find him I will, and that speedily, or perish 
in the attempt.' 

Hammond smiled very pleasantly at the young girl. 
Her pathetic face taken. in conjunction with her gorgeous 
attire made him feel deliciousl} sentimental. Little verses 
began to come into his head. Hammond quite hugged 
himself over the episode. But what did it portend? What, 
indeed what ? 

Mary made an effort to smile in return, but her lips 
were strangely stiff. The smile was not a happy one. 

‘ Thanks so much. Please tell him I must go,' she said. 
‘Tell him not to be long, Cyprian is so deliberate. And 
I want to go home at once — at once.' 
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, , ' CHATTER; . 

Taken fairly, along with their context^ the most astonish- 
ing affairs become compretensibl^ enough.' The difficulty 
is to get hold of the context; and that is just why the 
conduct of .even the most respectable of <^r fejlow crea- 
tures presents to us such an endless tangle of contradic- 
tions, ineptitudes, inexplicabilities, and general wrong 
reason run riot. • , 

Which observations find apposite illustration in the 
small affair, just recorded, which so taxed Antony Ham- 
mond’s acuteness. To the one person able to supply the 
context — namely, Mary Crookenden— that affair was 
comprehensible to the point of humiliation. Precise!}' 
because she dreaded an episode of this descriptibn had 
she been anxious to * shuffle out’ of going to Mr. Carr’s 
great party. Then her little quarrel with her loVer had 
susjervened. Wishing earnestly to make it up with him, 
to cancel their difference by presentation of some" suitable 
peace-offering, she had defied the dread, risked the epi- 
sode. And now, as she waited at the end of the balcony, 
the episode confronted her as an accomplished fact. She 
contemplated it in all its aspects and beatings ; aiid, poor 
child, — poor for all her pride and fine clothing, — as she 
did so her heart grew heavy as lead. And unhappily she 
had plenty of leisure for contemplation,' the wheels of 
Cyprian Aldham’« chariot tarried most unaccountably. 
She could think undisturbed. For the chair to which 
Hammond had directed her, was shut in, hidden away 
behind a flowery promontory of white lilac bushes with an 
undergrowth of azaleas and gladiolas e:iftfetiiding more than 
half the width of the balcony, and leaviitg OUly a narrow 
passage gainst the inside wall. 

Mary Crookenden has retained a, very lively remem- 
brance of every detail of her vigil in that oppressively 
fragrant little spot. Of the six-sided red glass and brass 
lamp hanging in the centre, the chain of it vibrating 
slightly from the out draught. Of the rosy reflections 
cast by it upoii the lilacs and azaleas. Of the slight 
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djjiging loiighness- against her bare arm — of the pattern 
of the brocaded chair-cover, on which bunches of dim- 
hiied carnations straggled across an ash-blue ground. 
Of the rich amber glow filling ^I the long perspective of 
the tented space. Of figures passing to and fro, or 
grouped about the windows of the brilliant rooms. Of 
the well-modulated murmur of conversation. /“ Of the 
reciter's voice, now passionate, now appealing, rising in 
some declamatory passage, falling in some pathetic one ; 
the tones of it singularly agitating — though the words 
recited Were indistinguishable-— amid the heat, the rich 
subdued bri. htness, the cloying sweetness of flowers. 
And then right before her — striking a very different note 
— an arched draped opening on to the Qarkness of the 
river and the night. Through this, as she sat there, she 
could just make out the line of the opposite shore. Lights 
reflected down upen the oily swirling water — current 
flowing, tide ebbing, away together past the roar and tur- 
moil of the city' towards the freshness and silence of the 
sea. Buildings, towers, ^'eat chimneys, black against^ a 
vague luridness behind them thrown upward, through the 
close thick air, from the network* of teeming streets l3ing 
back between Lambeth and Vauxhall. Over all this 
aiK-ther blackness of gathering cloud. Cloud big with 
storm, boiling up from south and east, though the wind 
was dead still. And in Mary Crookenden's mind 
meanwhile, sense, of disquieting sclf-rcvelation, of moral 
confusion ; sense, moreover, that struggle with that 
confusion only entangled her conscience and reason more 
and more hopelessly, as in the meshes of some cruel net. 
Not right and wrong, but right and right, not . truth and 
falsehood, but truth and truth, appeared to her sadly in 
conflict just then. And it was of the very', essence of the 
case that she could ask no advice, seek no counsel. Act- 
ing at once as advocate for each side and as jladge, she 
must argue the <ju^tiqn, give the verdict, bear — perhaps 
— the weight^.df long punishment, unaided, silently, by 
and for herself. 

Yet the episode in itself remained comprehensible 
enough. She had honestly wished to avoid seeing Colt- 
hurst again, on this side her marriage at all events. Now 
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she had seen him and her first sight of him had been 
alarmingly pleasant. It appeased her pride, it went to 
justify her past thought of him, — That word ‘ bounder ’ 
of Lancelot’s had rankled in Her mind. — For she saw that 
here, among all these p^ple, Colthurst’s personality rc 
mained distinct ; and that inot by doubtful virtue of out- 
ward eccentricity, but by positive viitue of being an 
undeniably telling figure. Colthurst, indeed, had sloughed 
off much of his outward eccentricity in the last few 
months. The habit of rule, sufficiency of means, the 
comfortable knowledge of an assured success, had in- 
creased his social self-confidence and given him ease of 
manner. Looking, as he looked now standing talking to 
Adolphus Carr’S Princess, Mary Crookenden felt he was 
not a man whom any woman need be ashamed of going 
into the world with. *His appearance, like his work, 
might provoke comment, but comment would hardly be cf 
the patronizing, supcixilious sort. 

All this she perceived almost at a glance. Perceived 
it with an odd mixture of .satisfaction and of uneasiness, 
knowing that she had infinitely bettei perceive nothing — 
that perceptions down these lines were dangerous, not to 
say wrong. Perceived it, moreover, with the glamour of 
those pictures of his, which she had looked at in company 
with Aldham at the Academy onl}^ a few hours ago, still 
strong upon her. For their virility, the consummate art, 
the large insight of them had affected her profoundly. 
And then, by an unkind litilc accident, as she watched 
him, listening all the while to Hammond’s half-malicious, 
half-laudatory talk, it fell out that suddenly, unexpectedly, 
the attraction of ,Coltliiirst’s weakness was added to the 
attraction of his strength. For looking about him, in that 
restless way o£ his, during a rather involved declaration 
of artistic faith on the part of the Royal lady, Colthurst’s 
eyes had met hers. He became aware of her, aware she 
w^as watching him. The whole man had changed s( me- 
how. A certain excitement shook him. He began to 
hesitate in answering the declaration of faithl, to stammer, 
and that badly. And perceiving this and how it came 
about, a desperation of pity, of anger that he should be 
at a disadvantage, of longing to help him shelter hinj, 
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stand between him and all possibility of ridicule, had 
arisen in Mary Crookenden, had made her cry out, and 
then, in shame and fear, had made her turn and fly. No 
wonder, I think, sitting alone, contemplating the episode 
in all its bearings the girF^ heart grew heavy as lead. 

Her first instinct had been to seek safety with Aldham, 
to get him to lead her out of temptation, to take her away. 
Now as she waited for him, while the aif became more 
oppressive, the heat greater, the fragrance of the flowers 
more close and clinging — a presence rather than a scent — 
that idea of the necessity of rescue amplified Itself. Not 
only from thi^ place, >^rom the subtle influence of James 
Colthurst's near neighbourhood, must Aldham take her ; 
but from all her old life, its associations, its aspirations, 
its surroundings, its fancies — and that as soon as possible. 
They Were to be married — why wait ? Why not be mar- 
ried at once ? Only the completion of her trousseau 
stood in the way. And hadnH she plenty of clothes 
already ? What did a gown more or less matter as com- 
pared with this horrible state of moral confusion ? Mary 
was fairly terrified. To fix the gi*eat gulf of marriage — 
and to a high-minded young girl that gulf happily seems 
a very, very great one — between herself and the man v ho 
so strangely affected and attracted her — the man who told 
her he loved her and made her feel the truth of that tell- 
ing as no man ever had before — told her also his love was 
hopeless, prayed passionately it might be kept so — the 
man in whose life was something obscure and hidden — 
Lancelot's hinted story, the haunting face of .the woman 
of Slerracombe Deer Park — to place, once and for all, 
between herself and this man, solemn vows ratified by a 
sacred ceremony ; to place between herself and him the 
mysterious change from maid to wife ; — tjps seemed to 
Mary Crookenden her only chance of peace, of a quiet 
mind, of a conscience void of offence. 

And, as the minutes pass^’^^d still Aldham did not 
come, this idea of the necessi^ for haste, for action imme- 
diate and final, deepened ii^er, possessed her, worked upon 
her till the nervous tensilh became almost intolerable. 

No doubt Mary's distress of mind was aggravated 
by physical causes^ by the highly electric state of the 
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atmosphere. For, more than once while she waited, 
the whole southern heaven had opened for an instant 
--buildings, towers^ duinneys along the fuithei 

shore standing against a sheet of peach- 

bloom light The riy^ inystically radiant, it^ 

bridges, fte barges lying in mrd-streanSjf the long pale lino 
of the embankxn^t as dear as day. Kp; an instant only. 
Then the lamps which had grown palud .and ghostly ic- 
asserted themselves. Night -there without all blank,- 
black, stifling— here within, voluptuous with sound, coloui, 
fragrance — ^closed down again. 

A man^s shadow thrown upon the lilacs and azaleas, 
doubled quecrly by the crossing lights. Mary was past 
caring about appearances, past caring whelher her words 
and aspect might seem peculiar to those ignorant of the 
conte^ct She thought Aldham had come at last. She 
rose tq her feet. 

‘Ohl Cyprian, Cyprian,' she cried, 'take me away, 
take me home now, directly, before the storm breaks.' 

Rose, turned to the nairow passage between the banked- 
up flowers and .the wall, to find herself faCO to face with 
James Colthurst. 

D-don't be afraid of the storm, Miss Crookenden,' he 
said in that rapid whispering way of his. 'There is n-no 
hurry. I assure you it wqn't b-break just yet' 

And Mary sunk down in her chair again, a kind of 
despair upon hen Despair none the less honest and vital 
because she knew that at bottom she was glad, loyally, 
triumphantly glad. Thus with jarring, discfordant music, 
and in most questionable shape, floes the great god Love 
batter his way**intQ some woman's hearts* 

But the great god had only carried outworks after 
all. For thoidgirrs innate rectitude, loyalty, sense of the 
binding nature of a prpmise voluntarily given rallied and 
valiantly withstood the entrance of the enemy. If there is 
no treachery within the walj^^why, the great god may have 
to retreat discomfited even yet. Mhry could still resist, 
did instinctively proudly resist ; but she could not take 
the offensive, make a sally, cut her way out. That was be- 
yond litr power of will. She waited silent, slowly fanning 
hci stlf. 
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Colthiirst had come within the flowery promontory. He 
moved across and looked away up the river watching the 
up-boiling cloud, foF he did not care to look at Miss 
Crookenden just yet He Still cherished his dream of 
ideally chivalrous behaviour towards this woman. And 
he held it sentimental c?uitto assert that beauty When least 
adorned is most ^orrted. Not a bit of it. ,, A woman's v 
hcauty gains by fine dressing, as a precious stone by fine 
setting. Colthurst l^new that Miss Crookenden was re- 
splendent to-night. He <hd not want to know more, to 
know the details of that splendour, until the excitement of 
finding himself here alone with her had somewhat worn 
off. The emotional side of his nature was ready enough to 
develop dangerous energy under existing circumstandfes — 
and then the tones of her voice, calling out, just now, 
as she supposed, to her lover, had cut him to the very 
quick, 

' The Storm's a l-long way off yet,' he repeated, just for 
the sake of saying something. 

Mary made no answer. Colthurst paused for a brief 
space. The heat, the fragrance, the silence in which he 
became moment by moment more intimately sensible of 
lier, there, close by, the beauty of her person enhanced by 
her appointments and surroundings — all this wrought on 
lurn, produced in him a distracting restlessness. To carry 
it off he hJ^gan talking, caring little enough about the 
subject so long as he did talk. 

' You heard, I dare say, ' that I ended by takijng the 
Connop School ? ' 

‘Yes, I heard you had token it,’ Mary said. 

She fanned herself 'St&dily. The regular mechanical 
beat was helpful to the maintenance of self-possession. 
And she, too, needed help towards that end^just now. 

‘ I hope the.work goes on well ? ' ' / 

‘ Oh ! the work goes on , well enough,’ Colthurst 
answered with a certain impatience. Still Watching the up- 
boiling cloud, ‘I am weeding out the incapables by a 
p-process of inevitable natural selection which rather scares 
B-Barwell. He says I shall empty the school if I p-press 
the students so hard. B-but 1 don't agree. I shall only 
kill off the ones who have no stamina. And I am p-per- 
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fectly willing to do that. I have no use for ricketv 
creatures. Art has no use for them. I am d-delighted to 
help them to select themselves out of existence. I r-really 
am doing them a Kindness iu helping them to disappear.’ 

'Poor things P Mary Crookenden exclaimed softly, 
almost involuntarily. 

Colthurstylooked round at her. Tljjere was a curious 
hercenesa in his expression. 

' You think me b-brutal, Miss Crookenden/ he stammered. 

' I don^t think anything/ sHe answered, hurriedly, ' but 
tliat I am glad the work goes dh. well—thatyou should be 
satisfied.' 

Colthurst gaxed away up the river again. Once more 
the southern sky opened, and all the scene without 
showed clear. Whether it was only the change from the 
w^m lamplight to that unearthly flickering pallor of the 
sHfet-lightning Mary could not tell, but Colthurst's face 
seemed to her a revelation of how much sorrow a human 
countenance can hold. The sorrow was not showy, 
theatrical, obtrusive, but it was none the less penetrating 
for that. 

' 1 am not satisfied,' he said. ' I longed for the school ; 
I thought I could do a lot wit-h it. I got it. I am d-doing 
a lot with it. I had my d-desire. I have leanness withal 
in my soul. Why not ? The two things generally go to- 
gether, I suppose.* ♦ 

' Ah 1 but, — * the girl put in eagerly — she could not help it 
— the longing to comfort this strong, dominating aggressive 
being bvermastered every prudential consideration — it had 
done so before. — ' But there are your pictures. Surely 
you find satiiifaction in them?”* I saw them to-day. No 
other pictures in the place are within a hundred miles of 
them. ^ They are magnificent. They must satisfy you.* 

* Of course I am p-pleased with them/ Colthurst said. 
' Of course I am fond of them* Of course in a degree, I 
glory in them. It would be a very paltry pretence of 
humility to deny that. For n6 one can measure the worth 
of his woik like the artist himself — that is obvious, I 
think. He only knows all that has been p-put into it. 
Still more perhaps all that has been p-put out of it — re- 
jected, refused. For the best work is always built up on 
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refusal somehow, on obedience to the '' thou shalt not ” 
even more than to the Vthou shalt.” B-but then, just in 
proportion as the work is good, complete in itself, an 
actual creation, it becomes impersonal — ^is outside of you, 
has an independent life. Your reason and your artistic 
sense acquiesce in that Your brain is content it should 
be so ; your ambition is gratified.' ^ 

As usual, Colthurst's nervousness had worn off, under 
the relief of self-expression. He held himself upright, 
standing directly in front of Mary Crookendeh, looking 
full at her. 

*The m-man in you is satisfied, in short,' he said. 

^ B-but alas ! there is a good deal besides the man in most 
of us artists. There is the child — the everlasting up- 
springing of youth, which is at once our curse and fhe 
secret of our power. And the child isn't satisfied. The 
child doesn't care two raps for laborious success, the 
creative gift, for acquiescent reason, or gratified ambition, 
Miss Crookenden. It cries out for toys, for p-playfellows, 
for sunshine, and d-dear, silly, little pleasures; a home to 
come back to at night when it's tired ; 1 -loving arms to 
hold it ; a lullaby of laughter and kisses.' 

Colthurst's stammer grew somewhat unmanageable as 
he said the last few words. He looked down, wrenching 
oddly at his shirt collar. 

'S-satisfied? Is anybody satisfied, I wonder?' he 
repeated. Then he raised his eyes to the girl's face. ‘ Arc 
you satisfied, Miss Crookenden?' he asked, quite gently. 
' If wJiat one hears of your prospects is true — I hope it is 
— you have more cause for satisfaction than most of us. 
We hear you are going to make an ideal marriage — a 
marriage that has everything to recommend it, not a 
single d-drawback. Is it so ? ' 

Mary fanned herself slowly, unceasingly. The heat 
seemed to her breathless. 

‘ Yes,' she said. 

' You are satisfied then ?’ 

Colthurst too found the heat breathless. 

Ah ! self-confident and altogether too deliberate clerical 
lover, for pity's sake make haste ! If rescue is to be at all it 
must be speedy, for though the garrison holding the citadel 
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of your mistress' heart shows a good front to the enemy, it 
is in sore straits* ' ^ 

Mary Crookenden stoppeiii faniSng herself. She carried 
h(T head haughtily. = ' 

*Wha^ right have yOtt to "aek me, such a question ? 
You have no right/ she ssdd;,.!ii?^ more the fan 
took up; rhythmical 

Colthuraoooked do^n agaki.*'"' V ; 

‘ B-by a d-death-bed, Miss Crookendenittne doesn’t stop 
tp carefullyconsider rights. One acts npotk iihputee, regard- 
U ss of conventionalities. Here by thedealh-b^ of the love 
1 have borne you I ‘dare to ask strange questions-— and if 
3 ’ou are kind you will answer them. From the first I 
knew that love was doomed. It was not in the nature of 
things it could live. N-now it is in ' its agony. Very 
soon 1 shall be forced to lay it in its coffin and go on iny 
way'as best I can without the tormenting joy and solace 
of it. .J)on*t misunderstand me/ he added. am not 
making >n appeal. lam ma’ely. stating facts. 'Facts of 
which I' "recognize the inevitable fitness as*^ well— -as a 
fairly reasonable lost soul may be supppsed^itqt recognize 
the fitn-fess of its own damnation. Only think I should 
recognize that necessary fitness more> ^mpletely— 
intellectually, anyhow, it would be a consolation to recog- 
nize it as fully as possible — if I had reason to believe you 
at least were happy. If 1 knew not-only th# Woman-of- 
the-wqrld in you is satisfied, but that the child is satisfied 
likewise; that it has found toys, a p-playfeliow, a home— 
and Wullabvr-and so is conteht/ 

Coltburst Spoke quite calmly* ; Stood near in the 
centre- of the draped opening, nis face :a,n<|4he part 

of his figure bathed in the dtea^y 4%i3a^er--rose of the 
lamplight, showing in ..high relief agmrtst the gloom of 
cloud, and river, and night behind fiim. While across 
that gloom, now and again, -tbelightnir^g leapt and flitted 
with, so. it' seemed. tor, jMiaiy a kind of evil 

quickness -at once a mockery ahtf a menace, producing in 
In 1 - an indefinable terror. She hesitated, the apprehe n- 
sion of a great crisis upon her. Then in desperation of 
loyalty she lied ; lied bravely, roundly, knowing that she 
lied, looking him in the face. 
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* Since you press the question home/ she said, 'yes, 1 
am satisfied; I have found all I want/ . 

' Ah ! that is well-^d^lamnatidn becomes almost pala • 
tabic/ Colthursf saidl ^ ^ 

He leaned his elbows oil the balustrade of t^’ balcony, 
gazed down at the long row of carriages drawn up along 
the kerb each with its double dot of light, at th^ waiting 
nicn-scrvants chatting in groups on the "pavllheritt^ at the 
swirl of the flowing current and ebbing tide.' ; Colthurst 
had hardly realised until now how much ft would dost him 
to screw dowif the 'lid of this lovers coffin. The chill 
pride that -had dome back to Miss Crookenden's bemdng in 
the last' Tew minuted only charmed him the more. His 
relation to her ^11 along, save during that interview in the 
drawirig theatre of the Cohnop School, had been fantasti- 
cal, shadowy, unsubstantial. “Yet in closing it — and that 
truly honourinj^ her he was called upon now to cldse it, 
Colthurst never doubted— it seemed to him that he parted 
with the best thing he had, had in life. ' / 

A huffle of wind, hot with the festering reek of the 
crowded streets away across the river, fluttered the leaves 
of the plane trees along the embankment, swept up and 
about him, the stale odours borne on it for the moment 
overpowering the Sweetness of the flowers. Then the air 
fell dead still again, while the thunder rolled and rattle d 
away ddwh In the south. The wind affected him oddly. 
To him it bore something beside the stagnant reek of the 
streets. It bore a message from out of the stagnant 
profitless lives of Jenny Parris and little Dot. C^olthurst 
was in the.iribrbid"%iumour^in which it is possible to find 
absolute enjoyment in accentuating one's own suffering. A 
spirit of fanta^ib self-abnegation had possession of him. 
And so he asked /himself—half ft*om sheer hofHslessncss, 
half in obedience to the high ideal of' coniiuct his love for 
Mary Crookendeii had generated ki him— .why should he 
not right the wrong he had done Jenny in a measure at 
all events ? Why cling so determinedly to the fact of 
legal freedom, since, with Mar}"; Crookenden's marriage, 
the one thing which had given legal freedom a certain 
subjective value was irrevocably lost? Why not marry 
Jenny Parris, and so take the stigma of shame off little 
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Dot? He had no love to give Jenny Parris. She had 
strangled all love in him. She jarred him through and 
through, every fibre of faim, like the sound of an instru- 
me nt out of tune. She could never be more than his wife 
in name. But his name he could give her. , He could go 
to the nearest Registry Office with her, make— in her own 
eyes— an honest woman of her; make his will too, settle 
the not contemptible sum coming in for these pictures of 
his on her and on hia daughter, little Oot-^and so pay a 
part, at least, of the debt he owed her. As the concep- 
tion formed itself in Colthurst’s mind, ' rapidly and with 
curious completeness of detail, the vision it called up was 
dreary, arid, dingy to the point of heart-break. He did 
not care. To him, just now, the very merit of the con- 
ception lay in the vulgar commonplace misery of it. 

The wind hufifled again. The tliunder rattled out 
somewhat nearer. Colthurst raised himself, turned round, 
a smile on his lips. The contrast between what he saw 
in imagination and saw in fact was sufficiently violent. 
Mary Crookenden stood upright, looking away down the 
length of the balcony — which vras singularly provoking to 
the senses in its cunningly blended colours, cunningly 
disposed lights, flowers, furnishings — her beauty empha- 
.sized by her rich dress, her flashing diamonds, by the 
stately pose of her figure and the carriage of her head, 
C olthurst was filled with a madness of worship for her. 
Not only of worship for her physical beauty, but for her 
maidenhood, for the unstained fairness and purity of her. 
The Registry Oflke and Jenny Parris— yes. ^ But first a 
word of kindness, a trifle of hope 1 

^^iss Crookeitden,^ he said, ‘ I have talked too much. 
You want to get away from me. I d-d on' t want to 
bother you ; but before you go just this. — I had some con- 
versation with Mr. Aldham when I first came in to-night. 
He tells me he cares for pictures. He was good enough 
to ask me down to your future home — later, in the 
autumn, you know, when you are settled there.* 

I he girl turned her head. And Colthurst remarked — 
as Hammond had remarked already — that *she looked 
vei y fragile, ghostly almost. Her mouth was slightly 
open, and an expression of startled alarm made her eyes 
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wide and wild. Twice she tried to interrupt, tried to stop 
him. But Colthui'st refused to be stopped. 

* No — let me go on. lt% a very small matter. Let me 
go on/ he entreated. ^ Don't suppose that I should be in 
your way, or that I shpuld> demand more from y6u than 
the most casuaf acquaintance among ^yoiir guests. I 
should be just an odd man in a big house-party, had down 
to make up the number, to take any young lady in to 
dinner who didn't happen to be better provided for, while 
I paid for my keep in the smallest small- ta^k l could 
raise. I know myself p-pretty thoroughlyi I know what 
is within and what is b-beyond my strength. This is 
within it. I should be wholly unobjectionable.' Colthur^ 
smiled at her,. — ' Wholly unobjectionable,' he repeated. 

* So my coming would make no difference to you, and to 
me it would make just all the difference. It would be the 
grating through which one catches a glimpse of the blue 
sky in prison. It would — we were speaking of lost souls 
just now, you know — well, it would be Judas Iscariot's 
twelve hours' rest from hell in the cool and peace of the 
polar night.' 

His speech was low, broken, eager, to his hearer 
cruelly moving. 

Oh I Cyprian Aldham, Cyprian Aldham, who shall 
awake in you a sense of your danger ? Rome is burning 
while you, frigidly punctilious young gentleman, arc 
gracefully fiddling — fiddling to poor old Lady Theodosia 
Pringle, whom your host has bidden you take in to 
supper. Will you risk losing your wife to save your fine 
manners ? In common modesty wait, at least, until she 
be indeed your wife before you thus make display of your 
self-respeqting good breeding at her expense. The flesh 
has little enough power to tempt you, high-minded dainty- 
natured person that you are. But can we say as much 
for the world ? Make haste, bestir yourself, hun^y for 
once, putting your self-complacency in your pocket ; or I 
very much fear when at last you arrive, you will arrive 
altogether too late. 

'D-don’t blot out the scrap of blue sky,’ Colthurst 
stammered. * Don't cut Judas off his twelve hours respite 
from pain. You have all you want. You are satisfied. 
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so to you it couldn’t matter, TS me it would bring infinite 
good. Let me come,’ 

But Mary Crookenden threw out her hands in passionate 
imploring rejection, * ^ 

'Ah!**no. Gof forbid Anything but that/ she 
exclaimed.' “ ‘ ‘ # 

Colthnrst was Si&en1y hurt. 

^What have I done to you‘‘that you should hate me 
so ? ’ he asked fiercely, ^ I don’t deserve it/ 

' I do not hate you. It would be happier for* me if I 
did/ Maiy ans\jjpred ; and then her voice toSe^into a cry. 

For 'the storm had broken at last. Broken 'in rough 
unseemly tumult. Nature declaring her eternal supremacy 
even here, amid miles of brick and mortar, despite of 
buildings, pavings, bridgings, tuiinellings, despite too of 
luiman millineries and masqueradings. Broken, in blind- 
ing glare of lightning, and boisterous in-rushing wind that 
made the lamps sway and the tender greenhouse-grown 
lilacs writhe and shiver, and the draperies flap in wild 
confusion and tear at their fastenings. While the thnnd< r 
pealed out overhead— a deafening, metallic crackle and 
roar, that went booming away, volley upon volley, up the 
course of the river into the far distance. Followed by a 
downpour of rain — the great drops beating in, insolently 
careless* of Adolphus Carr's elegant upholsteries; beating 
in till they splashed chill on the girl's bare neck and 
shoulders. 

Mary had been wrought up to a pitch of emotion in 
which ordinary incidents take on most portentous colours. 
Tile flash and clap, coming at that moment, begot in her a 
panic of fear as of impending judgment; whilg^thc cold 
whip of the rain laid on her delicate flesli — so unaccus- 
tomed to the most distant hint of ill-usage — appeared an 
indignity, a cruelty, inducing in her a desolating sense of 
loneliness and friendlesSiuess, So that it made the sobs 
rise in her throat, encircled by tliat brilliant weight of 
diamonds, even as wind and wet and callousness of natuic 
to human distress make sobs rise in the throat of the 
lagged trnmp huddled, shivering, under the hedge. All 
this was an niTair of seconds. Then, though her eyes were 
closed —she had shut tlum to keep out the leaping glare* 
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of the lightning — she was aware of Colthurst close to licr^ 
standing between her and the in-beating rain, sheltering 
her, holding her hand quietl)^ with unaccentuated pressure, 
as he had held it once' J)€fta*6;:/ Aware that his presence, 
tile personality and genius of the man, enfolded.|ier, held 
lier whole being spiritually as he held her hand actually 
in the steady clasp of his own. - >'• : W \ 

One is told that in drowning, when the BrSt instinctive 
passionate struggle for* life is over, there colhes a self- 
abandonment which is almost luxurious, a joy of yielding 
weakness the more exquisite because of the fcarfulness of 
past conflict. Mary experienced something bf.this just 
now. The struggle of loyalty, the fight for independen/:e 
were pretty well ,#ver. Our proud, milk-white maiden 
began to dro^n peacefully, wiHingly, not indeed without a 
certain exultation. The sobs sank away. She opened 
her eyes, an-g looked with a sort of wonder at^he lilac 
blossoms scattered on the ground, at the long length of 
the balcony, a queer effect of wreck and disorder upon it. 
The wind was falling again, the lightning was less vivid, 
and there were lengthening pauses between the thunder- 
claps. Servants came hurrying out to tidy away the 
traces of disaster and close the tall windows of the rooms. 

Colthurst quietly unclasped her hand. 

* You m-must go inside out of all^ this,' he said, * The 
worst is^^ver— and for me the b-best is over too,’ 

The note of hopelessness in, these last few words 
aroused Mary Crookenden. She ceased to » drown peace- 
fully. The hioral struggle was renewed. But it was 
renewed on other lines. She could not look her position 
fairly 4n the fate as yet. She was too close to it. Jt w as 
not possible to see it hi the perspective which aione could 
make it intelligible. . Bht upoh one point she was resolved 
her mind should be set at re$t ^ So she took. her courage 
in both hands, ^rned;and a#ed Colthurst the question 
plainly — baldly, if you will — which sHe had asked herself 
a hundred times since the sunny afternoon in Slerracombc 
Deer Park, wh^n she had recognized them Loth — tlie man 
and woman of the * Road to Rnin.’ 

' Tell me,’ she said, almost sternly — ' what is the m« an- 
ing of the despairing tone in which von speak about 
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yourself, about your life, about love ? Why is it ? Are 
you married already ? ' 

Colt hurst moved a step back, with a queer upward jerk of 
his head as though he had been struck. He hesitated, 
while Mary stood watchings him, her eyes fixed on him ; 
while the rain streamed down on the canvas rpof ; while* 
tlie servants moved to and fro, and the frightened carriage 
iiorses backed and plunged in the street below. The cool 
calculating side of Colthurst caftie to the fore. With 
unsparing directness it put the case before him. To say 
yes, and so save this woman whom he so dearly and 
devoutly worshipped from all possibility of defilement, all 
possibility of entanglement with these two sad, profitless 
lives, bound up irrevocably with his c^n? To say yes, 
merely forestalling fact by a few hours, and give Jenny 
Parris legal right to his name and to w^hatever of money 
and position might go along with it before J^is day, just 
beginning, had run out ? Or to say no — to repudiate 
Jenny's moral claim on him once and for all? To declare 
himself free and take his chance? — And what a chance! 
What intoxicating delight that chance offered if he read 
Mary Crookenden's question aright. The rage of living 
was still strong in Colthurst for all his morbidness, for all 
his fanatic fancies. The thought of that chance made 
him set hm teeth, while the blood throbbed through his 
veins like liquid fire. — Blit then again the risk of eventual 
misery to her. What I'lad he said himself? The finest 
work is grounded in refusal ; built upon * thou shalt not ' 
rather than * thou shalt.' Was it so wfith the finest love ? 
And then Colthurst saw that the most excellent way, the 
most splendid proof of his true love for Mary Crookeiideii 
lay in refusal^ the most excellent way for him — good 
God ! the tragedy, the bathos of it— led slap into the open 
door of the Registry Office side by side with the bastard 
and the harlot. 

With a desperate courage He met the girl's serious, 
qiu*stioning gaze. Tried to tell her. Tried, in terms as 
little* (»flcnsivc as possible, to explain. But the words 
wtuild not get themselves spoken. In his extremity his 
stammer ojice again became absolutely unmanageable. 

At that moment two gentlemen came towards them. 
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The foremost was Cyprian Aldham — Cyprian Aldham at 
last. Then the tormenting, debasing, insoluble riddle of 
sex obtruded itself, , would take no denial, made its voice 
heard. And Colthxirst fell. For. the sight of Mary 
Crookenden^s affianced husband coming thus to claim her, 
provoked in him the blind fury of jealousy towards a rival 
common, alas! to man and beast alike. His whole moral 
attitude changed. The real rose up and murdered the 
ideal, as in vigorous natures possessed of vigorous passions, 
at times, it inevitably will and must. Not as some high- 
exalted, spiritually-apprehended incarnation of inaccessible 
maidenhood did Colthurst now behold Mary Crookenden, 
but as sweet flesh and blood woman, to be wooed and won, 
to be rejoiced over as bride and wife, to lie in his bosom, 
and be at once — so strangely contradictory is man's desire 
— his goddess and his property, his inspiration and in a 
sense his slave. By a tremendous effort, he mastered his 
stammering tongue. 

^Married? „N-no, no. Ten thousand times no,' he 
said. 


Chapter III. 

The w^eek following Mr. Carr's royal entertainment was 
not one of-* precisely millennial peace and security to the 
students of the Connop School. They went delicately, 
like unhappy Agag, having a general sense of hewing in 
pieces disagreeably imminent. Colthurst's moods, as wc 
are aware, had a habit of making themselves felt; and 
his present mood was a peculiarly withdrawn and pre- 
occupied one, out of which he seemed to rush at intervals, 
as out of some cavein, armed with truly startling powers 
of invective and mordant criticism. He was, jt must be 
conceded, ill to live with during that week. But to no 
one worse to live with than to himself. For the end of 
his interview with Miss Crookenden had left him sus- 
pended, like Mohammed's coffin, between earth and 
heaven ; and which of the two was de.signed to bf his 
eventual resting-place he had as yet no means to (1( te - 
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mine. Aldham and Hammond had come, and Miss 
Crookenden had gone^ '^way 'yith them. The whole 
business, so faf as he was concerned, had been cut off 
clean, as with a knife^^ . 

How much her question hadnj^^nt, for how much his 
answer might he taien to stand, the full significance of h( r 
declaration that it would perhaps be happier for her if slie 
did hate him — on these cardinal points Colthurst was 
painfully- in suspense. And he saw no practicable way 
of relieving his suspense. There were reasons in plenty, 
to his thinking, which rendered it obviously impossible for 
him' to go and ask Miss Crookenden for explanations. 
And here Colthurst's underlying fatalism becayn*^ of signal 
service to him once more. It enabled his 

mental ^uii.brium in respect of the issues raised by those 
cardinal points, it enabled him to ^stay put’ in respect of 
the future. For, after all, what is to be, must he; you 
can no more hurry Destiny than you can delay her. One 
is always in plenty of time, dawdle as one may^/or the 
Inevitable; that is'a train one is perfectly saf^:^o catch. 
So Colthurst just sat down under his present suspense in 
grim patience, determined to await the eyent-r-fiot to act, 
as far as might be not even to think." But this Spartan- 
like resolution was by no means calculated to soothe an 
initable t^per; and so hi» near neighbourhood was 
certainly to-be avoided rather than courted, dluing that 
week, hy anxious to keep whole the skin of their 
self-conceit ^ 

Work about*tlbe best anodyne for the dull ache of 
suspense, and Colthurst worked like a horse. Kot con- 
tc iit wifh^ the pictures he had in hands a^nd the daily 
routine pf the school, he took tp attending .the evening 
classes for students usually carried ;5n under the 
mild auspices,©f4iMt>;0hwelL Amd .he:^ in to one 
of the said clas^sses,, hQUt;<^e ni^ht on his way to 

^ small and dance at/the Lorimers*. Colt- 

*^^^\was not very much in fhevhumour, as can easily be 
<^>'^‘cliteu,^o go and make spprt for the social philistines ; 
moreover Jn^ enthusiasm for his prospective host and 
hostess was always, of the slightest. Mrs. Frank^s pretty 
httle person and "sh'f"'d, self-sphered, impenetrable little 
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nature vexed him. He knew she regarded him vefy 
much as a bull in a china^shop ; and, by natural fatality, in 
her presence, something of .a bull in a chin^-shop he only 
too frequently ^became. Still, the Lofimers were friends 
of Miss Crookenden; aad Cblthurstfs-Spartanism did not 
carry him so far as tor prevent his being willing enough 
to embrace any opportunity of hearing newS: of that 
young lady which might present itself. So ’he went into 
the school duly arrayed for the festivity ahead ; though all 
the same the prospect of the said festivity so little 
alluring that his tongue and temper Were highly dis- 
tinguished for the reverse of suavity during that ; evening 
class. The students heard him close the door of the 
theatre with relief Even Mr. Barwell had been somewhat 
mauled ; and now the good man followed him, along the 
flagged passage and up the stone stairs, very much in the 
spirit in which a faithful dog, that has endured an unjust 
beating, trots sadly reflective at his master's heels. 

^ It's p-positively disgusting/ Colthurst was saying, as 
he reached the top of the flight ; ^ they haven't an ounce 
of imagination b-between tl cm, I believe. B-but I could 
forgive that. P-people aren't i*esponsible for being born 
fools. What I can't forgive is their want of application.' 

As he ciossed the hall the porter put a note into his 
hand. - > • 

' It was sent on from your rooms, sir/ he said. * They 
said the person who brought it begged you might have it 
at once.^' 

Colthurst took the note mechanically, and went on to 
the office^ , \ 

^ In that, I must sayrthe female students, notwithstand- 
ing their affectations, are a lot the pleasantest to deal with 
of the two. Even The stupid ones have the merit of being 
more or less in earnest/ 

He moved across to the gas-jet over the oflfic^ table and 
held the note up to the;iighb. The address was in pencil. 
It was in Jenny Parris's not very scholarly handwriting. 
It was something new for Jenny to send him notes,' 
The hard line cut itself deep across Colthurst's forehead. ' 
What the devil did she want ? 

‘ 1 suppose we may hope to see one of our most earnest 
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young ladies back again before very long, at this rate/ 
Mr. Barwcll observed mildly. 

He clasped his lead hands under his coat-tails, and 
rested his back '‘against the wall. The under-master was 
rather done up, rather hurt; yet still, in his amiable way, 
he made an effort to give the trflp^r^less growling tone. 

* She threw us over for matrimony ; but now, if report 
speaks truly, she has thrown dver mirtrimony in its turn. 
So we may hope she will return to her first love.' 

Colthurst stripped the envelope off the note, and turned 
ip the gas; which hissed and spluttered for a moment. 
Jenny's writing was almost illegible. 

Meantime Mr. Barwell continued his small remarks. 

* I shall be glad if she does return, for she was dis- 
tinctly one of our best workers ; and a young lady of her 
standing helps to keep up the tone among our students. 
And then too' — he added, * I'm. an old fellow, so there's 
no harm I think in my saying it — it cheers one and does 
one good to see so chamiing a sight as she is sometimes.' 

The under-master shifted his long back into an easier 
position against the wall, smiled and then sighed in- 
voluntarily. Even his gentle unexacting nature rebelled 
somewhat against the on-coming of Old Age, its depriva- 
tions, humiliations, disabilities. For him life had had no 
splendi^ no tremendous hours. It had just been a steady 
piece of OTSlar work along an extremely ordinary road. 
His share in the romance of the worship of art had been 
tonfined to sweeping down the steps of th# temple, and 
teaching novices their a, b, c. The making of music 
within, the celebrating of the mass, had been for others. 
And now Old Age laid its hand on him, and whispered 
that even sweeping the temple steps, even teaching lazy 
scholars the rudiments, would soon be better done by 
younger men. Colthurst had confirmed that whisper 
to-night,- in the drawing theatre; had hinted, in a moment 
of irritation, he was getting past his work. The good man 
was sore. 

* Yes, selfishly, I hope she'll come back here,' he said ; 
‘ for I should derive my own private modicum of pleasure 
from the return of Miss Crookenden.' 

To the first part of this little discourse Colthurst had 
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not been attending; but at the last few words he was 
round with a sort of flash, while the ill-written, crumpled 
sheet of note-paper 'fluttoed down to the floor. 

' M-Miss Crookendcn coming back here^ What d-^do 
you know about her cdiijjttg baefc?' he stammered, 

' Oh I I have no aut^i^ty for asserting that she will 
return here/ Mr. Barwell answered, a good deal fluiried 
by this unexpected display of fireworks right in the 
middle of his Sentimental reflections.' ' Only, as I leam ' 
she has broken off her engagement, it struck me as not 
improbable — ^ ' 

Colthurst could not restrain himself. ^ W^wbere did 
you leam that ?! he demanded, ' 

' From yesteriiay's paper — the Morning Postf Mr. 
Barwell said, not without a touch of dignity. He re- 
sented vrreally he could not help resenting — ^this very 
abrupt and hectoring form of address. ' My sisters’ 
happened to see the paper at a friend's house, and. having 
heard me spi^k of Miss Crookenden they informed me of 
the announcement.’ 

'I beg y opr pardon, for cross-questioning you' — Colt- 
hurst made a strong effort ‘to subdue his>* excitement— - 
' b-but I had not heard the news. I know Mr. Aldham, 
and so it has "a, special interest for me. What exactly was 
the announcement ? ' “ . i.; 

'That the marriage arranged between — I'Toffeet the 
gentleman's name — Oldham — ^Aldham, yes, Aldham you 
said— and Mps Crookenden would not take place, ^'hat 
was the wording/as reported to me.’ 

Mr. Barwell left the kindly support of the office wall, 
went towards the door with his shuffling walk. Colthurst's 
small apology had mollified him, gone far to restore his 
momentaril}'' wa^^Ug allegiance ; but the hand of Old 
Age pressed upon niift, there was no question about that. 
He grew so fatigued of night now-r-quite longed for the 
repose of the semi-detUched villa and affectionate minis- 
trations of the gentle parrot-ndseij sisters at Hampstead. 

' Wejl, good night, Mr. Colthurst,' he said. ' I hope 
you will enjoy an agreeable evening. I must go down to 
those idle young gentlemen of ours. I suppose we shah 
welcome you at the accustomed hour in the morning.’ 
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^ * Of c-course — yes— good-night/ Colthurst answered 
absently. 

He sat down at the office table, rested his elbows on it, 
leaned his head in his hands. For a good twenty minutes 
he remained peacefully in that attitude. Through the 
prosaic medium of a daily paper Mary Crookenden had 
informed all whom it might concern that her projiosed 
marriage was broken off. She had probably done this to 
put a ^top both to congratulatory letters and speeches, 
and to the arrival of wedding presents. The reason 
mattered little enough to Colthurst, it was the fact he 
hailed, just the bare, simple fact. It quieted him as opium 
quiets. For the time it filled him with a rapturous calm, in 
which all his faculties rested in a state of enchanted 
inactivity. The fact was enough in and by itself as yet. 

But the western mind cannot long remain in this con- 
dition of trance-liko beatitude, thanks to the ve:xatious 
impatience of the western body. Downstairs the model 
was leaving ; and a confused noise of talk and movement 
in the theatre marked the breaking up of the evening 
class. Colthurst rose to his feet, stretched himself, took a 
long breath. Outside the soft brooding twilight lingered 
even yet. He thought he would wait until the students 
had departed, — Mrs. Frank Lorimei*'s ' small and early ^ 
was out of the question now, an insult to taste and in- 
telligence — and then he would go out and w^alk. Walk, 
it didn't much matter where! Walk, till the brief obscurity 
of the summer night melted into the fair iummer dawn, 
and to-morrow awoke and climbed up the rosy eastern 
sky. ' Beloved to-morrow ' as it seemed to Colthurst just 
then — though precisely what he counted on to-morrow 
bringing him, he was, at present, too content to care to 
ask. > ' ' 

Crossing the office to fetch his hat and overcoat, his 
foot slipped slightly on a piece of paper. Colthurst 
stooped and picked it up; and with a quick, sickening re- 
vulsion of feeling* saw and remembered Jenii}^ Parris' 
note. He hesitated a minute, then went back under a 
gas-jet to read it. 

*l would not ask you for myself,' it ran, ‘after 
whats past, but Dots ill and goes on niouniing for you 
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all the while ; she^s 3^our own child, you know, Jim, and 
the doctor says it’s a question if she lasts over the night 
like she is now/ 

What ! are you turned jade and hussy all of a sudden, 
' beloved to-morrow,^ lifting your veil thus before the time 
and showing a glimpse of something singularly unlovely 
ly ing in your lap ? Colthurst put on his hat and overcoat, set 
out on his walk. Not to some opium-eater^s ^fine-fanciful 
love paradise, but down St. Martinis Lane, through West- 
minster, on by dreary shabby-genteel street after street 
south-westward to Delamere Crescent. 


Chapter IV. 

Jenmy Parris was at her best in illness, unselfish, patient, 
self-forgetful. 

^ Drink it down like a good little maid,! she was saying 
as Colthurst came in, and her voice was sweet with a 
sober, motherly tenderness. 

But the lodging-house sitting-room looked even less 
attractive than usual, — the table in the middle of it 
cluttered up with medicine bottles, a finger bowl of rapidly 
melting ice, a half emptied tin of jelly, a basin of toilet 
vinegar and water, the cleanly scent of which struggled 
but unsuccessfully against the tainted air of the room. 
Jenny's gown had been flung down, anyhow, upon the 
arm-chair by the fire-place ; while she, arrayed in a black 
alpaca petticoat and pink flannel jacket (very much past 
its first youth) sat, a fine unself-consciousness and absorp- 
tion in her whole attitude, leaning over the horse-hair sofa 
on which Dot lay. The neck of the little girl's night-gown 
gaped open, showing her flat childish bosom ; her back 
was propped up with bed-pillows; and a Mexican blanket, 
once white with a magenta and black border and centre 
piece to it, now ’of somewhat indiscriminate hue, was 
wrapped about her feet and legs. Steve Kingdon had 
brought that blanket home to his sweetheart long ago, 
from Manzanillo on the Pacific Coast. And Colthurst 

R B 2 
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loathed it with a consummate loathing ; for it had been 
the most substantial, ^t last the only, covering of his own 
sick b^d during that ti^ht-tnare^ of a time in the 

garret of the m oow just four years 

hack. ... . 

' Drink it down like a good little, rmaid/ Jenny repeated. 

And Mrs. Prust, standing-at Vhe.foOfcof the couch, all 
kindly, blinking* fussy soHdtude, echoed the refi ain. 

' Yes, take it all down, there’s a pretty dear. Captain 
Prust ’ull be as pleased as never was to' hear Dot’s took 
her physic like k sensible, good child.’ . .. 

But poor Dot was not more amenable m sickness than 
in health. She tossed her head to and fro with the rest- 
lessness' of semi-delirium.. Her eyes were closed, her 
usually pale cheeks all of a flame, and her lips almost black. 

'I don’t want no nasty old medicine/ she fretted, 
w^ant to go away. I want to go where it’s pretty* Every- 
tliing!s. so poljiy here. I want Mr. Snell to come and take 
me to see tfieladies dance. Wher.e’s Jim ? Why don’t 
you fetch hifej, Mammy ? I tell you I wants Ji&.’ 

‘Mrs. Prust pursed up her mouth a,nd shook her head, 
until, the chenille blossoms decorating her c^p vibrated 
wildly, Colthurst had entered the room very quietly, her 
attention was daimed by the child and her 'back was to- 
wardSv'the do<y. So was Jenny’s fpr that ihStter. But 
she had no need to be told when Colthurst came into the 
house, A She knew his step as he passed along the pave- 
ment, kngw Ids ring at the bell; felt Ms coming bodily, 
right through, her, with a bitter, yet deliciqus/spasm and 
stab. ^ ‘ ' . 

' Well, you can have what you w:ant*, then, that way/ 
she said, quietly ; ^ Jim’s here.V, . , 

^What, .My/: Colthurst — never/ the landlady cried, 
wheeling roun^* But she restrained further comments, 
congratulatory or the revjsr^;^ for in truth Coltluirst’s 
present costume impressed iier considerably; And, as 
she subsequently informed her mastey-marincr.downstairs, 
though she ^didn’t hold with Mr. Colfhurst’o goings on, 
and never had, she wds bound to say, and if it wns her 
last word on earth she’d say it, that he looked eveny inch 
a gtaitleinaii to-night and no misUike.’ 
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Meanwhile Colthurst examined the sick child. 

^What's the matter with her ?' he asked, 

^Typhoid fever/, Jenny;' ^.aid, over her shoulder without 
moving. ^ She's been awful bad this last week/ Clean 
out of her head by tim^, all /manner of fool- 
ishness.' , 

Here Mrs. Prust founiJ^a'dab absolutdy iitesistible. 

‘ And her ppor mother* aU alone with* Jier, night and 
day, till she's properJy wore out* / / 

Colthurst glanced at the speaker not quite pleasantly. 

^ I think we can dispense with' your p-presence now, 
thank you, Mrs, Prust,* he said; ^ I p-propose rmaining 
here to-Jiight and helping to nurse Dot.' 

Then he put aside his hat and overcoat, drew one of 
the shiny horse-hatr chairs up beside the .sofa, silently 
took the wineglass of medicine from Jetiny. He slipped 
his left handj out-stretched, under the nape of the child's 
neck and thin shoulders raising her slightly ; while, at his 
touch, she made a queer little croodling *sound of comfort. 
Jenny Parris had known the calming, sustaining quality ol 
that touch before now. She. never expected to know it 
again. She had not seen Colthurst since the evening 
following her luckless visit to the Connop Schobl, and she 
feared that that day’s work had made a* breach between 
them past closing, , And so hearing the qiiild's croodliiig 
cry, understanding just what it meant, poor Jenny began to 
feel a hungi^ jealousy all crossbarring her mother love. 
She watched, as a jealous person invariably watches 
eagerly that which most greatly inflames them, a dry light 
in her grey eyes. 

And through Colthurst too, that odd, half animal inti- 
mation of solace sent a rather painful thrill. Taken in 
connection with the sight of the old Mexican bjanket, with 
the sight of Jenny's handsome haggard face and untidy 
attire, taken in connection- with .the news of Mary 
Crookenden's broken engagement, it struck home, shook 
his nerve.;; A minute or ipore elapsed before he quite 
cared to tnrtt himself to speaL 

* L-look here, Dot,' he said at length, ' I have come and 
I'll stay and help you to get well. B-but you must do as 
I tell you. You mu.st drink this.' 
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* I don't want any more nasty old medicine/ and the 
child began to toss her, head from side to side again. * I 
wants you to kiss me, Jim/ 

A flush came over Colthurst's dark skin. 

* Very well, I'll kiss you, b-but only when you have 
d-drunk your medicine/ he said. 

She fretted feebly ; and, in Jepny Pams, witnessing her 
helpless suffering, j|ealousy died down and mother love 
once again rose paramount. ' v 

‘ Poor little mortal, humour her, Jim, For God's sake 
don't teaze her any more. I can't stand it' 

' If I am to manage her at all, I must manage' her in my 
own way/ Colthurst answered. He held the glass to the 
child's mouth again. ' D-drint it, Dot, and then I'll kiss 
you.' 

* Oh 1 you'm cruel hard,' Jenny cried. 

She got up hastily, went to the table, turning her back 
on him ; heard the little girl's sobbing protest, the man's 
unmoved insistence, then a gulping struggle to swallow on 
the part of Dot. Jenny pressed her clenched hands against 
her chest. It was just all she could do not to drag the 
glass away^not to make a scene with him. Yet when the 
gulping was over, and, she, looking round, saw Colthurst 
kissing the child, her thin arms clinging about his neck, 
jealousy once Ihore invaded Jenny Parris. She would 
have given her soul for a kiss just then, had such 
unholy bargain been feasible. 

* Oh I nurse me, Jim I ' Dot moaned out, as he raised 

his head. ^ I likes to be against you. Your clothes smell 
so lovely.— Mammy's clothes always smells of nothing but 
the cupboard. And this nasty old sofa's so knobby. 1 
can't never go to sleep. And I'm so tired — so dreadful 
tired.' ^ * 

When the wailing voice ceased Jenny stood for a moment 
motionless. Then she threw back her head with something 
of her old, generous, impulsive daring, and came across to 
the sofa again. 

*7ake and nurse her, Jim,' she said, * thefe's a good 
fellow. Sleep's the thing to cure her if she's to be cured. 
And you can put her to sleep if you've a, mind to ; like you 
can do anything else when you've the mind.' 
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She snatched up the Mexican blanket and arranged it over 
his right arm and his knees. — ' That's to save your lovely 
clothes/ she said, not without a dash of mockery. She 
stooped down, lifted the little girl, tenderly, skilfully, 
and placed her in Colthurst's arms. Stooped lower 
and wrapped the loose end of the blanket about her 
feet. 

‘ Put her to sleep, Jim,' she said, huskily. ‘ Cure her. 
She's a wicked little thing ; but she's yours as well as mine, 
and she’s all of you I've got left — now.' * 

And Jenny went and flung herself down in the arm-chair 
by the fire-place. She kept her eyes fixed on Colthurst's, 
profile, on his bent head, .on the sweep of his broad 
shoulders, as he leaned a little forward cradling the child ; 
followed his every movement with insatiable attention, 
motionless, save now and then when a fit of coughing shook 
her, for Jenny's cough had been troublesome of late, and 
^ her handkerchiefs, too often, had come to be stained with 
blood. 

Colthurst, meanwhile, steeled himself against her scru- 
tiny', doing his best to concentrate all his thought upon the 
little girl, whose body, dry and burning from fever, felt like 
a hot plate lying across his knees. In his deft way he 
stripped up hl^r night-gown sleeve, and began passing his 
finger tips softly round the palm of her hand, up as far as 
the hollow of her arm and down again to her wrist. But 
at first the mesmeric charm refused to work. To make it 
work, the operator needs a disengaged mind; and Colt- 
hurst’s mind was rather horribly preoccupied. For, after 
his absence of some weeks, the mean, littered room, all that 
it stood for, all that it implied, its tainted atmosphere, 
struck him with a freshness of repulsion, of remorse, of 
rage against himself, that he had gone and mad^this thing, 
this ugly cage as of unclean birds, wherein, from time to 
time, it was ordained his soul must come and sit. Even 
his natural pity for the sick child was .doubled with a kind 
of spiritual disgust ; for he saw in her the poisonous fruit 
of his own' sin— an evil deed taking on bodily form and 
confronting the doer of it as a material fact ; saw in her the 
incarnation of his own lust and Jenny's ruin. 

And so, not unnaturally, at first he failed to soothe Dot. 
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Every few minutes she opened her eyes and biokc into 
'"ambling, disjointed talk 

* I wish you^d come and live along of us, Jim,^ she said, 
presently. , ^ It's all so dull *now you don't never come. 
-^What a lovely clean shirt yotf ve got' 

And Dot wrigp:led kpt njstless h^a4 about till her hot 
cheek rested ag^unst the cool, $ihpoth surface of Colthuist’s 
shirt front 

* I love’s you better ’n any one,’ she went On. ^ Much 
better^’n Mammy. Mammy’s always so mppey.’ 

The leather cover of the arm-chair creaked as Jenny 
shifted her position. 

' B-be quiet, i)ot,’ Colthupst stammered. 

' Oh, let hcr.*talk. You needn’t be considerate of me. 
It’s a bit late for that And Tm pretty well used to that 
sort of talk — hear it most days,’ Jenny said, recklessly ; 
and then the dragging cough took her. , - 

To Colthurst all this was inexpressibly painful. He 
could not sit still under it He got up and began walking 
backwards and forwards the length of the two rooms, for 
the double doors were open into the bcd-cb amber, carrying 
the child in his arms. He hoped movement might scive 
to still Dot; but On went the relentless little voice. 

* I wish you’d come and live along of us, ’♦she repeated. 

* I wish you was my father.’ ^ 

^ Hush, hushj’ said Colthurst 

‘But^l do. 1 loves you better’n anybody, *And the 
children in the street throws it up against me I ain't got 
no father/ ^ 

* Do they ? The little devils 1 ’ Colthurst murmured under 
Ins breath. He felt rather beside himself. 

Just then his walk brought him opposite to Jenny. Slie 
lay back in the arm-ch^ir, exhausted by her fit of coughing. 
Her breathing was irregular ?nd laboured.. She pushed 
the dark mass^ of her hair up from her forehead and 
wiped her face round with a very shaky hand. The light 
from the gas over the table fell on her. She looked 
ghastly ; Colthurst seeing her softened somewhat. 

‘ Tm afraid you're ill again,' he said. 

* That's an old talc,' she answcicd, her lips parting in a 
half-defiant smile. 
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‘ B-but have you seen a ddfctor ? Has he p-prescribed 
for you ? Have you taken what he ordered ? * Colthurst 
asked. . . _ ^ 

'Doctor's stuffs nq]t much use; for my complaint' — 
Jenny’s eyes met his, her smile swefetefted, quivered, died. 
— 'The white witch over to Nettleicombe used to give the 
maids a draught <f) keep, true love/ she said, slowly ; 'and 
I'm thinking thaVs the stuff as 'ud do rhe most good, Jim.' 
— She wiped her face round again, and Her voice grew as 
shaky as her harfd. 'But, up h^re in London they don’t 
know how to set about making medicine like that They're 
a deal too wide-awake to believe in such a pack' of old 
foolishness, and so — ' 

Her speech Was interrupted by another fit of coughing. 
Colthurst wklked on into the dusk of the unlighted bed- 
room, and sat down on the edge of the disordered, unmade 
bed. " : 

' Oh my God 1 what must I do, "what must I do ? * he said. 
Again, be thought, and seriously, of the Registry Office ; 
but that, so it seemed to him, did not meet the require- 
TTK iits of the case. It would cripple him, mutilate, and 
stultify the possibilities of his life, and yet fail to satisfy 
lenny^ For Jenny wanted not his name but his love. 
And that she should have his love was impossible, out of 
all nature and reason, they standing to each other in the 
I elation in which they now^ stood. Cojthurst, in his 

fircsent extremity, could have^ resigned the hope of ever 
(! rawing nearer to Mary Crookenden; but to resign it to 
no purpose — that seemed too much. Then Dot asserted 
llie fact of her sad little existence once more. 

' 1 want to go away where it's pretty,' she repeated, 
rictfully. 'It's air^^ ugly here, and the (children's bad to 
me. — There's children wears lovely short foocks and 

sashes tied low down^ ^hd like to play with— but they 
drives‘me,away,'— Dot's fretting rose into^yih§— ' ’cause 
they says their mothers says Mammy's a kept-woman, 
and so they mustn't 'soclate- along of me; and their frocks 
is lovely — and' they've got a doll's pr’am — and I wants to 
play with ’em awful bad. Why’s Mammy like — ' 

At first Colthurst had not been conscious of the drift of 
her talk, but he had gathered enough of it, and more than 
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enough now. He laid his4iand on the child's mouth, 
and, with a dislocating sensation of mingling pathos, 
shame, abhorrence, felt; her parched lips kiss and re-kiss 
the palm of it. Verily this was a vile thing which he had 
made, a horrible place wherein his soul must come and sit ! 
For a moment his courage gave out. The skein seemed 
too tangled for any disentangling. Th^old Tonpng took 
liim for rest and peace and escape at any price. Then by 
one of those immense acts of will, in which the energy 
that should rightly go to cover some^ weeks of living is 
expended in a few seconds, he pulled himself together, 
got up, went back into the sitting-room again, placed him- 
self on the sofa, raised his hand from the child's burning, 
kissing mouth, bent down over her, looked her in the 
eyes. 

' You shall go away, where it is p-pretty, go away for a 
long while,' he said. ' But to be able to go you must 
get well, and to get well you must sleep. Do you hear ? 
you are to, sleep, Dot— to sleep — listen, to sleep.^ 

And once more he began stroking her wrist, his fingers 
moving slowly up to the hollow of her arm and down 
again ; with the result that as the heavy minutes passed 
she grew quieter, her eyelids drooped, closed, while her 
breathing became, more regular. 

But Jenny, unluckily, had misinterpreted Colthurst's 
whole course of action, thought him callous, thought he 
had gone away into the bedroom to avoid her, thought he 
had returned noA^ to show his indifference to her suffer- 
ing. And so, seeing him bend down and speak in that 
low whispering way of his to Dot, jealousy, rivalry of her 
own child again tore her. Yet, so str^gely does mother- 
love overrule even the headiest passion, she waited until 
she believed Dot to be safely asleep, and then hardly 
spoke above her bi'eath. 

^ You didn't lhake yourself so smart just out of compli- 
ment to us, Jim, I reckon,' she said. ^ You go out most 
nights now to some grand doings or other, I expect. Fay ! 
I wouldn't mind having a chance to go to some of 'em too. 
I'm like Dot, I want to go away where it's pretty.’ — Jenny 
rubbed back her rough hair, and her voice took that 
taunting ring again. — ' Suppose you tell about it all, Jim, 
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while we sit here so nice and quiet. It hid help to pass 
the time a bit. Where were you off to to-night ? * 

' To Mrs. Frank Lorimer’s dance/ he answered, 
su^^hu^Uy. 

' I'm sorry we spoilt your pleasure by sending for you 
down to our poor place/ Jenny returned. ^ Seems quite 
a pity, doesn't it ? And who were you going to dance 
with ? ’ - 

Colthurst had been studying the magenta and black 
border of the Mexican blanket while Jenny w^as speaking 
Her tone, the rasping incongruity of his whole position, 
maddened him. He turned wicked. 

^With no one,' he said. . Hd-doa't dance in these 
riays, not even to a b-barrel organ on the doorstep, like 
my sweetly-brought-up little d-daughter here.' 

* Ah, that’s a bad one,' Jenny cried out, sharply. And 
Colthurst was forced to own to himself it was an extremely 
bad one. But that was precisely why he dre^ed and 
recoiled from this unhappy ‘woman so. She had a fatal 
capacity of bringing out the very worst in him, of driving 
him to do and say all that* was most repugnant to the 
finer taste and nobler nature in him. And it tvas just 
this capacity of Jenny's which in his opinion constituted 
her unpardonable offence. She had a demoralising effect 
upon him. It is comparatively easy, under certain condi- 
tions, to forgive our neighbour his own trespasses ; but it 
is well nigh impossible to forgive him the trespasses he 
makes us ourselves commit. 

But here Dot created a diversion, and this time a fortu- 
nate one. During the above conversation, low-toned 
though it was, she had become increasingly restless. Now 
her limbs twitched and started, and her eyelids opened 
partially, showing the whites of her eyes. 

* Oh ! I'm so thirsty. Mammy,' she moaned, ^ I'm all 
like I was on fire inside of me. And the* penny-ice man 
with the red and blue waggon's up along the street. Give 
me a penny. Mammy. — Oh ! he's going, he's going, why 
ever ain’t you quick ? ' 

At the first moaning cry Jenny was on her feet. She 
came across, knelt down in front of Colthurst, put a spoon- 
ful of jelly to the child's mouth. 
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^ Poor little soul/ she said, softly, while with charactLi- 
istic absence of ceremony she planted the jelly tin on 
Colthurst’s kne^. 'Catch hold of it, Jim* Perhaps she'll 
take in a bit more if I try her; and it's the first mortal 
thing that's crossed het lips but a drop of water and the 
medicine you gave her these twelve hottrs/ 

So there he sat, our man of genius, our devout lover of 
a pure maiden-^and surirf^ there, was a good deal of 
heroism, a good deal of nobility, in the position ? holding 
the tin of jelly, holding Dot; Jenny kneeling before him, 
wlulo the fronts of her old pink flannel jacket swept against 
him atsf^ery movement, her rough hair almost brushed his 
fare, while patiently, tenderly, forgetting self, forgetting — 
Ijarder thing by far to a woman — the dose proximity of 
the man whom she adored — in obedience to the divinely 
excellent instinct of motherhood, she fed the sick child. 

In spite of himself, Colthurst was touched. — ^ Look here, 
Jenny,' he said, quietly, 'I have no wish to quarrel with 
you and behave b-bru tally to’^ou. Your case is pretty 
Ihiid, b-but, before God, mine isn't much belter, The 
principal difference is that your wretchedness has no he 
in it, is nil of a piece. Whereas mine has a showy outside 
to it — is a sepulchre, of which the world as a rule only 
sees the staring white-wash ; while I see, with an endless 
nausea, the dead men's bones and all the uncleanness lying 
1 otting within.' 

' I don't want no more, Mammy,', and Dot turned away 
her head fretfully, ' 

Jenny stood up, took the tin from Colthurst, waited a 
moment looking down at him out of tragic grey eyes. 

' Let's cry quits, for to-night at least for the child's 
sake,' he went on. K We brought her Into the world to 
I)lease ourselves, and were a pair of consummate fools for 
our pains ; buii that's neither here nor there. Now don't 
let ns risk adding murder to the old sin, by letting her slip 
out of it again while wc are busy gratifying our very natui al 
inclination for slanging each other. I can't argue with you 
and soothe her to sleep both at once. B-be reasonable. 
Ltave me alone. D-don't badger me. You must see that 
U ngthening the long score we ha\e run up against each 
otlu.!' won't really do either of us the faintest good.' — 
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Ilis tone became less bitter. — ^ Go and lie down -get 
some rest. It is clear enough you need it ; and leave me in 
peace to do my best for the child/ 

It was past five, broad day, when at last Colthurst let 
himself out into the street; theiong, confused, distressful 
night was over, with all, its warring einotibns, its cruel 
strain and fret. The littfe girl lay sleeping pn the bed in 
the back room. ' And Jenny slept too, in the arm-chair by 
the fire-place ; her left arm raised, her hand under the back 
of ]ier head, her full lips pouting,' her forehead drawn into 
a frown beneath the unruly masses oTher dark hair, while 
her bosom rose and fell in quick catching breaths. Large- 
limbed, statuesque even now, though wasted by disgrace, 
SOI row, and that dragging cough, she looked like some worn 
passion-torn Maenad, with — for the fashions of the ages 
change queerly — ^rusty black alpaca petticoat in place of 
fawn skin, and) clasped in her right hand for the thyrsus, 
the plated tea-spoon with i^hich she had fed little lDot. 


Chapter V. 

Dor did not die. Such superfluous itiembers^of society 
larely die somehow, but she hid^ more than one bad re- 
lapse. Her illness was stubborn, it cost Colthurst time, 
thought, and money ; for he continued to do his duty by the 
child in a spirit of dogged patience. More than one night 
he sat up with her, and went away in the early summer 
mornings dazed and spent, to take up his day's work at the 
Connop SchooL^ led a curiously dual life ^uring this 
illness of Dot's, and he found it very distracting. Some- 
‘times when Jenny, ovec-wroughf by anxiety |nd watching, 
losing sight of hls present kindness in the memory of past 
wrongs done her, let loose her tongue upon him, Colthurst, 
to borrow his own rather^ violent phrase, had reason to 
congratulate himself on being in pandemonium well up to 
the neck. He had heard that Miss^fooTcenden had gone 
out of town. He knew no more than that ; and it seemed 
to him, under existing circumstances, there would be a cer- 
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tain gioBsness in trying to find out more. All that must 
stand over for the present, probably stand over for ever. 
Residence in pandemonium does not tend to generate a 
hopeful frame of mind. 

Meanv^^hile, invitations continued to pour in upon Colt- 
hurst, for he remained very much the fashion during that 
season. His flavour was ^ pufigent one, and therefore 
welcome to Society's rather jaded palate. He was famous 
and consequently was fMed, Pretty women petted him — 
or, to be accurate, did their best to pet him, for Colthurst 
was nqt an animal altogether easy to pet — and when he 
treated them to some rather blasting sentiment, pro- 
nounced him to be really most deliciously quaint.” All 
this caused him much bitter amusement, and his existence 
seemed to him most thoroughly of the sepulchre sort. 

And so time drew on until the summer term ended, and 
the Connop School closed for the vacation; but Colthurst 
remaineeJ in London, waiting until Dot should be sufficiently 
convalescent to be sent off to the seaside with her mother. 
It was not until the first week in August that the child was 
strong enough to be moved. Colthurst went to Delamere 
Crescent on the morning of her departure ; saw her and , 
Mrs. Prust and Jenny and a very miscellaneous assortment 
of luggage — a sea-cliest, rickety band boxes, bulging 
brown pap^r parcels — bestowed within and upon a four- 
wheel cab en route for Waterloo. 

He watched the cab drive off — Dot putting her pale little 
face out of window and kissing her hand effusively to him 
— with a dreary sense of accomplishment, of dull relief. 
This business was over for the present, any, how, and he 
was thankful. But he had a feeling of Utter depression 
upon him. It was over, but only to begin again later in 
some other form. He was not rid of it, only rid of a phase 
of it.* And %s Colthurst , wandered away by the mean, 
shabby-genteel streets down to the Embankment, in a pur- 
poseless fashion very uncommo;^ to him, he asked himself 
savagely whether the next phase might not be worse even 
than the last. 

I'he day was not calculated to dispel depression. It was 
overcast, colourless, while everything seemed coated by all- 
pci vading dust. Even the river looked dusty, running low 
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and sluggish, fouled here and there by great floats of 
iridescent scum. In few places can you be more completely 
alone than in London in August. To Colthurst the solitude 
was not unwelcome. He had had only too constant com- 
panionship of a kind lately. The unwhpiesome moral and, 
indeed, physical atmosphere he had breathed, the conflict- 
ing emotions induced in him by Dot, the strain of con- 
stant intercourse with Jenny— of behaving decently to her 
yet keeping her at arm's length — had told on him, for the 
moment had drained his vitality. He felt utterly empty, 
as though he had no volhion, no power of recovery .or re- 
bound left. He sat down on a bench facing the liver, took 
off his hat, and stared aimlessly at the slow drifting 
scum. 

* I am regularly played out,' he said. ' Jenny and 
ciicumstances combined will be too much for me, after all. 
And the thing which rules this great lie of a world, God, 
devil, blind force or Fate — whichever it is — is unjust, un- 
just. It picks out a victim here and there at random, to 
make an example of, while it leti a score of others, whose 
crimes are just as black, get off scot free. And it has paid 
me the very left-handed compliment of picking me out, 
placing me an^ong the examples. I have done no worse 
tlian numbers who marry and settle, as the phrase runs, 
ajid flourish like green bay trees and produce whole groves 
of legitimate small bay trees ; while scandal never raises a 
finger against them in the way of revelation of a doubtful 
past.' 

Colthurst turned his head, looked along the bench. At 
the further end of it a man lay sleeping, his face pillowed 
on his folded arms. 

^ Yes, the thing is unjust,' he repeated, ' unjust. You 
and your next-door neighbour are guilty of precisely the 
same lapse; To him, in the long run, it makes not a 
fraction of difference, while you are hounded to death.' 

He gazed sullenly at the man lying along the bench, a 
disreputable figure dressed in what had once been good 
clothes — that sorriest of garments a seedy frock coat — 
the leg of one trouser, moreover, hitched up, showing that 
he wore no socks, had nothing on his feet save a pair of 
cracked and dusty old patent-leather boots. Colthurst, 
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observing him, was affected by a despairing sense lOt’ 
brotherhood. 

* There is another victim,' he said. ' Another poor wretch 
made an example of — hung up like a erow by one wing in 
a cornfield to warp other crows of , filling their crops with 
forbidden pleasures.' 

He lo'oked back at the floating scum. , 

^By heaven, I should be glad to^ kuQW how low it is 
the intention of the Thing which made me that I am to 
fall ? Am I ordained to sink and sink, till I too come to 
lie on a bench in broad day on my stomach, in the few 
clothes ^have saved from the pawn shop,'ahd drown the 
shame of a great failure in sottish Sleep ? ^ 

Colthurst got up. * ’ ; " ' . 

' There's always one remedy in reserve,' he said. 
' Nothing can deprive one of th^t, but want of pluck ; and 
so far whatever I have lacked 1 haven't lacked pluck, I think.' 

He went on, the same drained dead-alive feeling upoh 
him. It was an ill-sta,rred morning, whatever was 
grotesque and unsightly , appeared to have come forth to 
display itself. All the cripples seemed to be out and about, 
all the slatternly women and girls,' the tails of whose 
tattered skirts lick up the refuse of the pavement ; all the 
underfed, scrofulous children ; all the broken-winded, 
spavined horses. And everywhere, on everything, thick 
and choking lay the penetrating London dust. He turned 
off the Embankment just short of Battersea Bridge into the 
wider and more fashionable streets. , But the dust was 
there too. The houses were blank and silent, blinds and 
shutters closed, plants withering neglected in window- 
boxes ; the road-ways vacant, arid, desolate. Lamentable 
sights claimed Colthurst's attention here also; at last, 
among others, the very lamentable though , very common 
sight of a cat playing with a wounded mouse. - 

When he first remarked the creature, she was per- 
fectly quiet, save for the :tip pf her tail softly lashing the 
grey flags; while the mouse deluded by. her quietness, 
crawled from between her outstretched paws to reach 
imaginary shelter in the gutter under the edge of the kerb 
stone. For a second or two the cat let the fugitive be ; 
rolled over and over in rather diabolical gaiety, with those 
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queer feline chucklings of enjoyment that it is quite the 
reverse of comfortable to hear. Tlien she found her feet, 
leapt lightly after the mouse which had just gained the 
gutter. And Colthurst, though by no means the most 
sentimentally soft-hearted of men, turned sick, as he saw 
the poor little beast sit up on end, squeaking thinly sharp 
as a slate pencil squeaks when you draw it upright across a 
slate, and strike out right and left at the cat^s great, grin- 
ning, whiskered face with its tiny fragile-fingered paws. 

Colthurst felt mad against the cat, forgetting that, as 
cats go, she was really quite within her rights, for in 
her dealings with the mouse he read a rather ghastly 
parable. So he struck at her too, tried to drive her off ; 
but she proved too quick for him, nipped up the shrieking 
mouse in her white teeth, and bounded away across the 
road and down between the area railings of a house oppo- 
site. Colthurst followed her, a singular necessity upon 
him to witness the end of the tragedy, and as he did so 
the aspect of the house in question arrested his attention. 
It was painted pale blue, its window-boxes were fresh, 
still charming with flowers, the dust seemed to have found 
no lodging-place upon it or them. With a sensation at 
once happy and sinister, Colthurst perceived it was Mary 
Crookenden^s house — the house he had once visited, and 
from which he had been ejected rather ingloriously, thanks 
to Madame Jacobini's liberal use of the snuffers. 

For some minutes he paused in the middle of the silent 
roadway. This morning he had reached the bottom of 
his great discontent ; now the reaction came, as in such 
a nature it was bound to come. For the rage of living 
had suffered but temporary abatement in Colthurst. He 
shook himself queerlyas though actually to shake off and 
rid himself of the lethargy that held him. 

'After all,' he said, 'a mouse, here and tliere, must 
make good its escape. Perhaps, after all, Fate has not 
loaded the dice. I will try one throw more, for tlie 
chance of salvation through the love of a pure woman. 
Injustice may go far, but it can hardly dare strike her to 
compass my punishment. That would be too flagrant.* 

And then, thinking of Mary Crookenden, Colthurst's 
flesh cried out for her; and not his flesh only — for Satan 
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tciTipting him had at least the grace to tempt him through 
the nobler as well as the baser side of his nature — all that 
which was spiritual in him, ambitious of what is lovely 
and of good report, cried out for her too. He went 
across the dusty road, a tremendous revulsion of feeling 
upon him. Rang, enquired for her, learnt she had rented 
a cottage down in Surrey for the summer. 

Colthurst took the first hansom he could find and rattled 
down to Waterloo. He would go and see Mary Crooken- 
den ; ask her to be his saviour, ask her to be his wife. 
He told himself he had been scrupulous to the point of 
mania. He must have her; for she only could save him, 
save in the truest and deepest sense, his life. - 

Out in the country there was sunshine, a rich profound 
green of woods,, and gold of corn-lands. Out in the country 
there were no grotesque and sinister sights, no clinging, 
choking soil of dust. As the train whirled away through 
the sunny landscape, Colthurst was filled by a glorious 
renewal of hope. And yet he remembered, though he 
finight against the remembrance, how, while he stood on 
Miss Crooken den's doorstep, he had heard the cat growl- 
ing to herself down in the area as she crunched up the 
mouse 


Chapter VI. 

Do you know what it is to love and be loved ? Do you 
know — not by hearsay merely, but by experience — this 
absorption of the life of one human being in another, the 
one man in the one woman, the one woman in the one 
man ? For the time they, each to each, alike the centre 
and the sum, the very end and purpose of creation ; the 
rest vague, phantasmal, — they, each to each, the only 
abiding reality. For the time they, each through the 
other, possessors and interpreters of all things ; this 
immense universe a setting merely, the sights and sounds, 
the glory and wonder of it, but ministers to their delight 
in one another. For theni stars rise and set, and the 
wheat waves under the summer wind. For them the sea 
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grows white westward, at evening, meeting the sky in 
long embrace. For them all fair pictures are painted ; all 
songs sung; and even common things become instinct 
with a strange sacramental grace. For them the oracles 
are no longer dumb, the mysteries lie open, they walk 
with the gods. 

d'his is the crown and triumph of the riddle of sex ; 
wherein, for the time, the long torment, shame and 
anguish of it is forgotten, so that man’s curse becomes, 
for the time, his most exquisite blessing — a blessing in 
which body and spirit equally participate. Whether, 
rightly considered, we here touch divinest revelation or 
most malign illusion, who shall say ? But, for the time, 
that is a detail; for the illusion, if illusion it be, is com- 
plete. 

Colthurst lay — not on his stomach on a dusty London 
bench— but on his back in the springy heather, his hands 
clasped under his head, looking up at the mackerel sky. 
Somewhere far away in the depth of the wood, a wood- 
pigeon cooed, cooed —most reposeful of natural sounds. 
And now and again a draught of air huslK'd through the 
fir-trees, and stirred the delicate foliage of the birches 
fringing the edge of the plantation. Mary Crookenden 
sat very still, her feet crossed, her hands in her 
lap. A long slanting ray of sunlight, from between 
the ruddy trunks of the firs crowning the ridge behind 
her, gilded the shadowed brightness of her hair. In the 
hollow, some few yards below, was a shallow moorland 
pond. And her eyes, fixed on the smooth surface of the 
clear brown water, were lustrous, serious, with a great 
content. 

For this was one of those good hours when love grows 
perfect to the casting-out of fear. She had no dread of 
the man lying there on the heath beside her. Mis 
strength no longer oppressed her as it formerly had done. 
It seemed to buoy her up, she rejoiced in it. Just now 
the troubles that her choice involved, the opposition of rela- 
tions, the possible severance of old friendships, her Aunt 
Caroline’s inevitable anger, Lancelot’s inevitable distress, 
all the talk that the announcement of this new engagenuMit 
following so hard on the heels of that other broken one 
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nec{^ssa^ly provoked --these were forgotten. Only the 
mellow serenity of the September evening, the niagicnl 
ehnrm that liaiinted the still woods, tlu' dry warmth of th(' 
liglit moorland air, the sense of the man’s great love en- 
cireling, iiphcddiiig her, remained. And that love now 
was not fetterijig, constraining, impeding; for she had 
yielded herse lf up to it with a fulness which had conveited 
it from bondage to freedom. Mary Crookenden had never 
be en inoie self-secure, inoie serenely proud m the days 
of her loneliness than now when she had given her lu'art 
irrevocably into another’s keeping. 

A couple of big red dragon-flies flashed hither* and 
thither over* the little br'own pond, on the smooth surface of 
which the blue sky, dappled with cloud, was I'ellected. A 
swai'in of gnats danced upward, in a tall, shifting sunny 
irillar. A sighing passed through the upper bi*anches of 
tire Scotch-firs. The wood-pigeon ceased cooing. Mary 
turned side ways, i*ested her right hand on the heath just 
beyond Colthurst’s shouldcry leaned right across between 
him and the sky, looked down at him with triumphant 
fearlessru'ss. 

* Are you happy ? ’ she asked. 

^ Divinely,’ Colthurvst answer'ed. 

‘ Arc you satisfied ? ’ 

^ Almost,’ he said. 

The gii’l bent her beautiful head and kissed him,*smil- 
ing with a certain gentle gi'avity. 

‘ Now are you satisfied?’ 

* Ah I my beloved, my beloved,’ Colthurst murmured. 
'Ah ! my beloved, — your face and behind it the eternity 
of that blue sky. — No, there are only two more things to 
ask for — the day and night that make you my wife, 
and then — then if it might be — last and best gift of God, 
d-death, "delicate death.’” 

Mary drew back. 

' Then you’re not happy after all,’ she said. ' For the 
last thing one asks being happy, is to die.’ 

' 1 d-don’t know about that,’ Colthurst said. 

' But you must be happy,* the girl insisted. ' What 
mor'e can I do to make you so ? ’ 

'N-nothing, except never change, never love me less.’ 
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There was a silence before Mary spoke. Her eyes 
were on the quiet little brown pond, and again from the 
lieart of the wood came the soft cooing note of the pigeon. 

^ 1 can ne\'er love you less, because to me you and love 
are one and the same.' The girrs face flushed. ^ I can't 
think of it apart from -you, or you apart from it,’ she said. 

Colthurst raised himself on his elbow ; and, while he 
looked up at her, for one of the first and last times in his 
life his eyes filled with tears. 

^And yet,’ he said presently, stammering suddenly — 
*yet I am not the m-man you ought to have loved, 
whom you ought to marry. Sometimes, even now, 1 
have a hideous d-dread that you have stepped off the 
right lines of your nature, that you will find out that you 
have suffered a d-delusion, and then — then ’ — Colthurst 
laid his hand on her knee — ‘ my p-precious one, arc you 
sure you’ve counted the cost ? ’ 

^ There is no cost, now,’ the girl said. 

‘ Not here and to-day, perhaps, but later? You may 
come to hear things about me. P-people may tell yor 
ugly stories.’ 

M shall not believe them.’ 

' But I have lived hard,’ Colthurst went on. ‘ It’s 
true. I have got scars, n-nasty scars. As time goes on 
you may happen to see them, they’ll shock you, disgust 
you T<^u'haps.’ 

Mar}^ shook her head, still looking at the bright shifting 
pillar of dancing gnats. 

‘ B-but they are not honourable scars, many of them. 
I got them fighting in no particularly glorious battles.’ 

Colthurst stretched his hand further, laid it on her 
hands as they I'ested on her lap. 

^ You m-must understand now — it is right you should 
understand, though it is dreadful to me to tell you. B-be- 
forc 1 knew you, 1 was vicioirs, I was p-profligate. I never 
d-drank, but only because drink never hap])ened to tempf 
me. And 1 never scamped my work either, b-because 
till 1 knew you it was the only thing 1 really loved. 
But the sins that did tempt me, T committed. And 
sometimes the remembrance of them rise up hot in 
me, and defiles all the present. And then 1 feel guilty 
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of sacrilege in h-being near you, in touching you, in 
letting you kiss me as — bless you for doing it — you kissed 
me just now.’ 

Colthurst’s hand closed down on heis, gripping them 
until he almost pained her. 

' You have r-raised me,’ he said. ' You have brought my 
whole life up to a higher level. B-biit still the Ethiopian 
can’t change his skin or the leopard its spots. I shall do 
and say that at times, however careful I am, which 
must be displeasing to you, which must offend your 
tasU'.’ 

Ilis grip on her hands tightened. A strong desire was 
upon him, it had gi'own and grown during the past month 
of close intercourse — to make a clean breast of it and tell 
her all ; for the more he delighted in her the more ho 
recoiled from dealing dishonestly with her. "And 3^ct how 
was it possible, plainly and positively, to tell her this 
thing ? 

' I have been penniless, and that leaves a scar, leaves 
an abiding distrust of the good faith of fortune, even whcui 
she comes to one, as she has come to me lah l}^, all 
b-broad smiles, and her lap full of gifts. I have starved.’ 

'Ah I’ cried the girl, with a little movement towards 
him. 

Colthurst smiled at her. Fler pity was very lovely. 
But he went on. 

‘Yes, it is not agreeable to starve. That leayes a scar 
too. It makes 3W1 envious, makes you cruel, makes you 
feel murdeiously towards your well-fed fellow-creatures.’ 
He })auscd a moment — '1 have herded with outcasts. 
Have been dependent — God forgive me, for I didn’t know 
where the cursed money came fiom then— upon the 
earnings of a common ’ 

But Mary, almost violently, drew her hands away. 

' You hurt me,’ she said. 

She rose to her feet, moved slowly down over the 
carp( 1 of purple heather, and stood, a tall, slim, stately 
young figure, on the shore of the little pond. The n Colt- 
hurst’s purpose melted into thin air. For all his life, all 
the worth and purpose of it was bound up with this 
uomaii ; he clung to her as the devotee clings to his god. 
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There was an almost superstitious element in his love ; 
even momentary alienation such as this gave him a sense 
of despair. Surely, he reasoned, things having gone thus 
far, his first duty now lay in preserving her peace of mind ? 
Surely the burden of self-accusation, the burden of dis- 
closure, was lifted off him if she thus refused to hear? 
He waited a minute watching her, undecided. The gnats 
danced on and the pigeon cooed ; and the light became 
more ruddily golden as the sun sunk behind the firs, making 
their branches glow like living flame. Then he went 
down and stood near her beside the little pond. And out 
of the clear brown water her face looReid up at him pale, 
questioning, sad. Colthiirst was cut to the heart. 

^ I’m a h- brute,’ he said, in that quick, urgent, whisper- 
ing way of his, ^ a selfish brute to have troubled your 
sweet soul with the story of my bad days. Thanks to 
you, those b-bad days are over, for — for ever. We will 
b-blot them out of remembrance ; from now they shall be 
as though they were not, never had been. Forget all I 
was mad enough to say, put it away from you. And for- 
give me, Mary, as you love me — if, indeed, you do love 
me — forgive me. Trust me, my darling, I will never pain 
you like this again.’ 

Colthurst stretched out his arms to the fair image in 
the water ; and as he did so, the face looking up at him 
lost its sadness, began to smile with a certain grave 
tenderness. 

' My b-beloved,’ he stammered, greatly moved, ' my 
beloved.’’ 

Just then a ripple passed across the surface of the pond, 
breaking and distorting the reflection ; but that wms of 
slight moment to Colthurst, for he held the woman herself 
in his arms. Her head was on his shoulder, her heart 
lu'at against his heart. 

^ 1 do love you,’ she said, ^ 1 can’t help myself. I don’t 
want to help myself. Whatever you may have done, 
whatcvei has happened to you — I can’t help mvself-^it 
makes no difference. Only please don’t tell me, that can 
do no good, and — I’m cowardly — I’d rather not know.’ 

And Colthurst put his hand on her white throat as her 
head lay back on his shoulder and swore a gicat oath she 
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should ncv(.*r know. 'To save her from that foul knowledge 
he would lie, and if needs be do worse than lie. For his 
passion made him wholly unscrupulous just then, reckless, 
blind to all obligation, but the one of sheltering her. And 
he hated Jenny Parris, hated the thought of her, hated the 
fact of her existence, with a consurning hatred. Foi' her, 
crossing Mary Crookenden’s happiness, he had no merc3^ 
She must be obliterated, and, along with remembrance of 
his old bad days, utterly blotted out. 

Half way home, on the edge of the great common — 
where the moorland ends and civilisation and its restraints 
in the shape of banks, and lanes, and high-roads begin — 
Colthurst stopped. Critical common-sense as lepresented 
oy Madame Jacobi ni was waiting, as he only too fully 
lealized along witli other restraints of civilisation, just 
ahead. He looked at the young girl earnestly, almost 
fiercely through the dimness of the mellow September 
dusk. 

* You are satisfied ? * he asked in his turn. * You have 
no regrets ? ' 

Mary shook her head. ‘ Novr, none,’ she said. 

* Now, yes. But to-morrow, next day?’ Colthurst 
demanded. 

Mary glanced round. They were alone, but for the long 
dark stretches of the moorland, the chuiring of the night- 
jar, the round-headed oak trees in the hedge. And, so 
thoroughly had the great god Love taught our proud, 
milk-white maiden his strange lesson, that she took Colt- 
hurst’s face in both hands, drew it down, kissed him once 
again on the lips. 

' For those who love as we do, as long as they are 
together it is always now,’ she said. ‘ So that to-morrow 
and the da}^ after matter not one little bit. Only don't 
ask to die, my dearest, just as you are making me under- 
stand all that it may be to live.* 
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* Sail forth — stetr for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, explqring, I with thee and thou with me ; 
Foi we arc bound where manner has not yet daied to go, 
And we risk the ship, oui selves and all.*- Wal i \V hitman. 


Chapter 1. 

The philosophy of the point of view is a great and illumi- 
natinn philosophy; but it tends somewhat to the promotion 
of pessimism, showing, as it docs, the permanent and sur- 
prisingly great gulf fixed between one human mind and 
another. For instance, while James Colthurst and Mary 
were thus interpreting creation by means of their love for 
one another, that love struck some persons as an anything 
but desirable piece of business. 

Mts. Ci'ookenden settled her large shoulders back in her 
wicker chair, planted on the gravel just outside the Sierra- 
combe greenhouse, and addressed her bi other-in-law in 
tones of profound displeasure. 

^ My dear Keiit,^ she said, ‘ it is useless to attempt to 
explain away the disagreeables of this new departure on 
poor Maiy’s part. This is the climax of a long course of — 
you must excuse my saying so plainly — most extraordinary 
and rnconsiderate conduct ; and shows a most lamentable 
disregard of othei p^cople’s fccling.s.^ 

Mrs. Crookenden folded her hands, with their array of 
handsome rings, over her crochet, and drew her chin in. 

Mt is most unbecoming, most unbecoming.' 

The Rector was in low spirits. His tongue bad lost the 
keenness of its edge.' And he found nothing better to 
reply than — ^ Well, if she is makiiig a mistake, poor child, 
she will be chief sufierer by it, in any case.’ 

Mrs. Crookenden, gratified by this indirect concession, 
picked up her crochet again, and continued calmly : — 
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* Breaking off her engagement to Mr. Alclham was bad 
eno\igh, caused discomfort and annoyance enough, 1 am 
sure. Poor dear Miss Aldham can’t get over it. It is quite 
sad to see her. And most awkward for me. She sent for 
me the other day, and, Pm sure, I did not know what to say. 
You see the engagement had been made so very public, he 
had gone about with Mary so much. Everyone knew about 
it. I consider her behaviour perfectly unpardonable.’ 

* You would have preferred ' her marrying Aldham and 
being inoie or less miserable?’ the Rector inquired. 

* If she was miserable it would have been entirely her 
own fault. She would have had an excellent position 
Mr. Aldham is a most thoiongh gentleman. I really don’t 
know what right Mary has to ask more than that. Mo.st 
girls in her circumstances would be only too thankful to 
make such a good marriage. Mar}^ has .i 3 ,_most undue 
opinion of her own importance, 1 am afraid,’ — ^Tfs. Crook- 
enden folded her hands again, — ' but then she has been 
spoilt, dreadfully spoilt.’ 

The Rector drew little patterns, crosses and squares and 
intersecting circles, upon the gray shingly gravel with the 
point of his walking-stick. 

^ Yes, perhaps 1 have been to blame,’ he said, quietly. 
* TIk'iv’s no fool like an old fool, you know, Caroline. Very 
likely 1 have done Mary more than one ill-service, fancied 
1 was going the wa}’ to make her young life pleasant when 
1 was really only pampering myself.’ — His mouth twitched 
into a rather harsh smile. — ‘ More than half the love for 
our friends and neighbours on which we plume ourselves 
so much, proves to be nothing better than self-love when 
we run it to eai th. Egotism is a slippery customer, difficult 
to catch, it doubles andfurns like a hare.’ 

Mis. Crookenden congratulated herself, she reah}^ found 
her brother-in-law surprisingly reasonable and amenable 
this afternoon. And this praiseworthy frame of mind of 
his raised her hopes ; for Mrs. Crookenden once having 
conceivc‘d a purpose did not easily relinquish it. Placid- 
natured people arc usually obstinate. All thiough these 
yt ai s she had clung to her original .scheme for the disposal 
of the R(‘ctor’s hand and heart. Lady Dorothy Hellard 
still uinuated, continued to trot after her very tough old 



mother, the dowager Lad}^ Combmartin, up and down this 
troublesome world. Mrs. Crookcjidcn cherished a belief 
that only her brother-in-law’s exaggerated devotioji to his 
niece, had prevented poor Lady Dororthy’s tired middle- 
aged feet trotting into the open- door of Brattleworthy 
Rectory and there finding rest long ago ; and in proj)or- 
tion as Mary got out of favour, it appeared to her that 
such highly desirable trotting might even yet be effected. 
She therefore amiably proceeded to blacken the young lady 
to the best of her ability. 

^ My dear Kent, pray don’t run away with the idea thal 
1 think any blame attaches to you,’ she said, graciously. 

* Everybody has combined to sj)oil poor Mar}^, and put 
her rather out of her place. And then 1 never can admit 
that Madame Jacobini is quite refiiK'd and so on, don’t 
3 ^(iU know. 1 always fearecl she might put very odd ideas 
on certain subjects into a girl’s head. And, I think, it has 
j)roved so. But all that doesn’t lessen my feeling about 
Mary’s behaviour to you.’ 

* Behaviour to me ?’ the Rector inquired, quickly. 

'Yes, in making a marriage you disapprove of, after all 
your extraordinary generosity to her.' 

‘You take my disapproval for granted; but 1 have ex- 
pressed none, as far as I am aware.’ 

Mrs. Crookenden moved in her chair with slight im- 
patience. 

' Of course you disapprove, everyone must disapprove 
who has Mary’s welfare at all at heart,’ site said, in her 
large olficial manner. 'She had the chance of making an 
('xtremely good marriage, and in a fit of caprice throws it 
all aside for the sake of some extraordinary artist, drawing- 
master sort of ^lerson, whom — well, really whom one 
knows nothing in the world about,’ 

The Rector began to cheer np. His sister-in-law 
became amusing, l^o her, he knew, as to such a very 
large section of our fellow country men and womc'u, tlie 
arts are and always will be, I suppose — it belongs to the 
Anglo-Saxon race— pretty much a matter cither of dancing 
dogs or the finishing governess. 

' It is a very odd marriage for a girl who has had her 
advantag(js, a very poor marriage.’ 
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^ Mr. Coltluirst is prepared to make better settlements 
than ] antieij>atcd/ tlie Rector said. 

J'lien Mrs. Crookenden saw lier opportunity, she spread 
all her canvas. In she sailed. 

^ I am delij^hted to hear it. Because then I really do 
hope and trust, my dear Kent, that you will begin to 
tliink a little more of yourself. I consider that 3 T>nr life 
has been completely sacriliced to Mary's extravagajice, 
and to her pleasure. Now 1 do trust you will not make 
her that enormous allowance any longer. If she marries 
this man, let her live in a way suited to her position. 
She has some mone^^ of her own ; that and what he makes 
— 1 suppose that sort of })erson reall}’ makes a good deal 
— ought to he quite enough for her. It must be enough 
for her. You ought to be .set free.' 

Mrs. Crookenden glanced at her brother-in-law. She 
ne\’C‘i ft'lt quite .safe witli him, .somehow, when it came to 
close qiiarter.s. And his aspe ct ju.st now was not en- 
couraging; his under jaw protrud(‘d, and his eyes followed 
the geometrical figures he de.scribed on the gravel with 
the: point of his stick. Mrs. Crookenden disliked ex- 
tremely to see the gravel made untidy, but she dominated 
her sense of annoyance. 

' Let her begin at a suitable level,' she went on. 

^ Who is to determine what level is suitable ? ' the 
Rector inquired. 

H)h ! that is easily d(derinined b}^ the amount of her 
income — her own real income. And, meanwhile, m 3 ' dear 
Kent, you must begin to live at the level of your real 
incoime' 

^ Buy more tobacco than I can smoke, more books tlian 
1 can read, more horses than I can ride,' he said. ^ I in- 
crease my establishment, collect a number of greedy ser- 
vants about me, and give them Jiothing to do ? — No thank 
3 'ou, Caroline. 1 am better as 1 am.’ 

^d'hcre aie other of spejidijig money,' Mrs. 

Cl ookniden said. ^ M^^ dear Kent, the siibjci't is not an 
easy one to appuxach with 3 'ou. But you knowhow often 
I ha\v tried to speak to you about it.’ 

'I'he Rector leaned back in his chair. 

What bubject?’ he inquired. 
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' That of marriage/ 

Mrs. Crook(Midcn jianserl. Tlie Rector doubled himself 
together and i'ell to drawing thos^*, to his companioji, very 
irritating patterns again. 

^ Yes/ he said, ' 1 daresay it is diffii ult to approach. We 
all shelter ourselves, you know, Caroline, as best wc can ; 
arc most stand-offish where peihaps we feel most strongly. 
Frankly the subject of marriage is an unw^elcome one to me. 
fd rather leave it alone. But let me just state my opinion to 
you plainly. A marriage of reason has always a})pearcd to 
me a wretched travesty of — well, of a very beautiful thing ; 
a travesty so wretched, that noper.son respecting his own 
intelligence could be guilty of lending himself to it. I''or 
the only justification of the very peculiar relationship wc^ 
take so calmly for granted under this name of marriage, is 
love. And for a man of my age to fall in love is little shoi t 
of indecent.’ 

^ Really, Kent,’ Mrs. Crookeiiden exclaimed. She was 
very much shocked. 

^Therefore,’ he went on, ^though 1 regret Mai y’s choice 
in some ways, 1 ha\'e acquiesced both in lu'r breaking with 
Aldham, and in her pre.sent engageivent. She is making 
a considerable venture, 1 know ; probably there are diffi- 
culties for her ahead. My object is to make those 
difficulties as little irksome as possible in the only way I 
can, namely by securing her a comfortable and suffi- 
cient income quite independent of her’ — the word stuck in 
his thi oat — * of her husband. She will, therefore, rece ive 
precisely the same allowance she always has received.’ 

^ She ought at least to know that it is an allowance, and 
not her own,’ Mrs. Crookenden said. ‘ She ought to be 
told the truth.’ 

The Rector completed a very elaborate curly-cue on the 
grey gravel. 

^ 1 shall not tell her, and, pardon my saying so, 1 shall 
be seriously annoyed if anyone else does so.’ — His tone 
changed, he turned to his companion very courteously. — - 
'You have always been a kind friend to me, Caroline, and 
in this little matter you will respect my wishes, 1 feel sun*.’ 

He leaned back, stuck his chin out, and his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat. 
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* We all have our trifle of romance/ he said. * And my 
trifle happens to be bound up with Polly. It will remain 
bound up with her to the end of the chapter. — Now let us 
talk about something else. What news have you of 
J^ance ? ’ 

Mrs. Crookeiiden had picked up her crochet. The 
ejiamelled lockets rattled rather aggressively as the tortoise- 
shell needle made its way through the white wool. 

^ He was about to start home/ she said. 

^ Hearing Polly was free, eh? * inquired the Rector. 

' 1 am sure 1 don’t know if that was his reason. If it 
was, he will find letters at Bombay which will disabuse 
liis mind of that idea. I have urged him, under the cir- 
cumstances, to adhere to his original plan, to continue 
travelling with Mr. Quayle.’ 

* I’m afraid he won’t obey you. If J know Lance, this 
hist news will only make him come home the quicker.’ 

For a minute or two Mrs. Crookenden wwked on silently 
at her crochet. Then she remarked, with truly alarming 
severity, -- 

* 1 must say Mary gives an immense amount of trouble 
to all who have the misfortune of being connected with her.’ 

'Pile Rector’s thin lips twitched and turned down oddly 
at one corner. 

* I'hat’s been the way of pretty women from the begin- 
ning of history,’ he said. 

Mrs. Crookenden moved her mouth as though she had 
a bad taste in it. Sometimes she thought, she was sorry 
but she could not help it, that Kent was really rather 
coarse - but then after all there was a suspicion of that, 
you know, in all the Crookendens. 


Chapter II. 

The summer was past. The leaves were falling. The 
fogs had begun. The Connop School had re-opened. 
Cojthurst worked hard at this period. In addition to the 
regular routine of school work he had a large picture on 
the stocks, and a portrait of Mary Crookenden. The paint- 
ing of this last gave him profound pleasure, intellectual as 



well as of the heart, lie has put all his skill, all his love, all 
his divination ol Mary’s characU'r into the painting of that 
picture. It remains a thing by itself. Tlie public have 
liad no opportiniity of seeing it as yet; vvlieii it is seen it 
must add solidly to Colthurst's reputation. 

Yet he has not attempted to paint Miss Crookenden in 
what the majority of her admirers would have considered 
her best looks. For he went back on his old first im- 
pression of her. lie has paijited her pale, the brownish- 
red tinge almost suggestive of tears upon her C3^elids and 
a solemnity in her beautiful eyes. Me has painted the 
tired, troubled child whom he met years ago on the hillside, 
the fair, sad face which looked up at him out of the brown 
moorland pool ; not the triumphant young beautv^ whose 
aj)pearance society for some three or four seasons 
so relished. The snow is there, and that strange promise 
— to him so royally fulfilled of late — of fire beneath the 
snow ; but of Miss Crookenden as an exquisite and rather 
heartless taker of scalps there is, I am happy to say, no 
trace. Her moonlight beauty is sweet, pathetic, touched 
with a peculiar and subtle charm. In short, the portrait 
IS great as the revelation of a nature — which, after all, is 
the highest way in which any portrait can be great. 

But behind Colthurst's love, behind his work both 
private and public, still^lay the unsolved problem of Jenny 
Parris. He had had no explanation with her ; intended 
to have none until his marriage was an accomplished fact. 
He meant to go to her then and tell her, as concisely as 
possible, that the thing was done. This was cruel, perhaps. 
But Colthurst did not care. 'I'o shield Mary was his 
increasing and solitary wish ; and he watched over her with 
jealous care, knew all she did, everywhere she went, 
guarded her at every point, as he trusted, from un[)leasnnt 
surprises, unpleasant hints. Meanwhile, to keep Jenny 
away from London was evidently desirable. Regularly 
every week during the past summer — for Colthurst was 
curiously methodical in some matters — he had forwarded 
her allowance via Captain Prust. Finally he wrote to her 
advising her wintering on the south coast for health’s 
sake. He knew there would be a certain danger in 
rnaking this suggestion. Ten to one it would have pre- 
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ciscly the reverse effect to that he intended, Jenny having 
a pernicious disposition to do exactly what she was asked 
not to do. Still it w^as incumbent upon him to make the 
suggestion, both for her own and for safety^s sake. 
Colthurst received no answer to his letter. 

It point of fact, Jenny, after long hungering for some 
re('og]ution, some sign from him beyond that inevitable 
weekly sum of money — which in her unreasoning, hot- 
headed way she had come to hate — finding his letter 
contained no tenderness, gave no hope of softening on his 
part, tf)re it up, in a passion of misery ; and then, poor 
im])ulsive soul, sewed the fragments of it — as a sort of 
amulet - into a corner of the piece of red flannel she wore 
to protect her chest. And further, she proceeded to pack 
the paper-parcels, band-boxes, and sea-chest, notwith- 
standing Dot’s tears and angry protests. She must go 
away, go back to Delamere Crescent; for there, at least, it 
was possible to get at him, to send for him, if the worst 
came to the worst. With her usual luck, she lighted on a 
streaming day for her journey, and caught a cold on the 
Bishopstoke platform changing trains, which speedily 
undid the good her long sojourn by the seaside had done 
her. 

So, by the middle of October, Jenny was back in her 
old quarters again, Colthurst ignorant of the fact, she 
ignorant of his changed prospects. And thus things might 
have remained, but for the gentleman connected with the 
dramatic profession — the music-hall artist, in plain English 
— who happened at this period to rent Mrs. Trust’s drawing- 
room floor. For, returning in the small hours, his morning 
sleep was a great consequence to the gentleman in 
question ; and that racking, straining cough of Jenny’s in 
the room immediatel}^ below — it usually came on badly 
when she woke bathed ir perspiration between four and 
five o’clock — so disturbed his slumbers, that he had to 
complain to Mrs. Prust. The good woman, with a handsome 
disregard of monetary considerations, took him up rather 
short ; informing him that there were plenty of other 
apartments to let both ends of the Crescent, so if hers 
didn’t give satisfaction, he had best suit himself elsewhere. 

‘ For,’ she added, blinking and gurgling with emotion as 
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she proceeded downstairs after the interview, ‘ the poor 
young thing shan't be drove out of this house, cough 
or no • cough, as long as me and the Capt'n's above 
ground.' ^ 

Jenny's cough not mending, however, the gentleman 
belonging to the dramatic profession took Mrs. Prust at 
her word and sought, another^ domicile. Mrs. Prust had 
the magnanimity not to disclose the cause of his abrupt 
departure ; but, since the balance must be kept and excess 
of kindness in one direction of necessity begets defect 
in another, by a process of logic peculiar to herself 
she elected to hold Colthurst responsible for the loss 
of her lodger. She, therefore, once again, without con- 
sulting Jenny, despatched her reluctant master mariner to 
Wentworth Street in search of him, bearing a notification 
of Jenny's condition and a request 'that Mr. Colthurst 
would be pleased to lose no time in coming and looking 
into it all himself.^ 

But the message did not get itself delivered till next 
morning; for Colthurst was dining in St. George's Road, 
It was a very happy little dinner, the happier, perhaps, 
because Madame Jacobini had a headache which pre- 
vented her appearing until afterwards in the drawing- 
room. Colthurst was singularly brilliant that night ; he 
had forgotten the great c^t Fate and her random selection of 
victims. He talked his best, was full of energy, of schemes 
for coming pictures ; his hesitating, urgent speech was 
unusually effective, varied, eloquent. Antony Hammond 
and Mr. Carr,' who happened to come in for an hour 
during the course of the evening, both left under the spell 
of his wonderful force and vitality, left with the sense 
of having assisted at a rather superb exhibition of intel- 
lectual and artistic activity. Even Madame Jacobini was 
carried off her feet. 

' Good heavens, my dear child,' she exclaimed, when he 
went away at last ; ' but with the best will in the world to 
think otherwise, I must own that your Tartar is fasci- 
nating, when he pleases — absolutely fascinating. And it is 
not only his talk, for one has a conviction the creature 
will be as good as his word. He inspires one with a 
really marvellous confidence in his powers.' 
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Mary laughed. It appeared to her, also, that 'the 
creature ^ was magnificently capable, and that there was 
an ever new delight in loving and being loved by him. 

But though — to make use once more of his own rather 
pagan illustration — though Colthurst might forget the great 
:at Fate, she had not forgotten him. Who, indeed, does 
she ever forget, if it comes to that ? For while he dined 
with Miss Crookenden in St. George's Road, Captain 
Prust, arriving at the moment of the meal, sat down to 
supper with the landlady and her daughter in Wentworth 
Street. And the latter, as thank-offering for much nautical 
anecdote, supplied him with information of an extremely 
interesting character. — This would be about the last of his 
journeys here, they supposed, in search of Mr. Colthurst. 
Why didn't he — Captain Prust — know ? And then 
followed the current gossip. An heiress — for Mr. Colthurst 
knew how to feather his ow n nes t, it seemed — the lady's 
name, aTHecidedly exaggerated account of her wealth and 
position, and how she had come more than once in her 
own carriage to leave a note; her direction, too, but they 
weren't sure of the number. 

As he went home with that rolling, sea-faring gait ol 
his. Captain Prust took his pipe out of his mouth more 
than once, and exclaimed aloud : 

' Lord love you, whatever will ?'lome say ? S'lome '11 
raise a breeze will S'lome, and let him have it hot 
somehow.' 

But someone with greater capacity — in the present 
case — for ' letting him have it hot ' than even Mrs. 
Prust, notwithstanding that good lady's gifts of state- 
ment, took this matter in hand. For the next after- 
noon, though there was a drizzling Icaden-grey fog 
and though she had hardly been out of the house 
since her return, Jenny herself sallied forth. Dot teazed 
to go too, but her mother bade her stay at home in 
a tone which rather surprised that forth-coming and coer- 
cive little person. First Jenny visited the newsagent, wljp 
kept the post-office two streets off, and with his assistance 
made out a certain address from the directory. Then 
she went away slowly through the chill of the dreary 
late autumn day, holding the fur shoulder-cape, she wore 
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over her claret-coloured ulster, together across her aching 
chest ; breathing with difficulty in the thick atmosphere, 
stopping now and again to light down a fit of coughing ; 
yet carrying her head erect, moving with some of her old, 
statuesque grace, supported by the terrible purpose she had 
at heart. Several times she lost herself, for the fog grew 
denser as the afternoon advanced, and it was not easy to read 
the names of the streets — overshot the turning she wanted, 
made her way back again, found the house at last. 

Jenny stood on the pavement looking up at it. A soft 
glow came through the lace curtains of the drawing- 
roorn windows ; even from the outside it had an effect of 
luxury which bitterly incensed her. She leaned against 
the right-hand pillar of the portico to recover her breath. 
The clammy cold of the fog wrapped her round like a wet 
sheet, until she shivered ; yet the stifling, choking pain at 
her chest made her long for more air, not less. For respira- 
tion is hardly comfortable work when you have spit up the 
larger half of one lung and the vessels of the other aie 
clogged by matter and blood. . 

As she waited in the heavy leaden greyness, a broug- 
ham drove up, and almost immediately the house door 
opened disclosing a perspective of warm colour and 
subdued light within. A young lady came the length 
of the hall, out on to the steps, and then turned 
to give some message to the* maid holding open the 
door. Jenny had a full view of her. She saw a -woman, 
tall, richly dressed, mistress of herself, and perfectly 
finished from head to heel as only women of the leisured 
classes can be — have time and money to be. Saw a lovely 
face, with a sort of lofty gladness in its expression, as of 
one who carries store of some great happiness constantly 
about with her. For the moment she was almost awed, 
almost moved to pity ; this woman was so young, so serene, 
so very fair. But jealousy such as Jenny’s knows neither 
fear nor mercy for long. From thefirst she did not question 
Mary's identity; and the contrast between herself, ill, worn, 
wretched, spoilt, standing on the greasy pavement, and 
this exquisite child of good fortune, was too glaring. It 
infuriated Jenny, it inspired her with the daring and the 
dignity of intolerable wrong. She shook back her head, 
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swept forward, stood at the bottom of the steps, the light 
from the open hall door falling upon her. She looked full, 
aggressively at Mary, as the latter prepared to descend the 
steps. 

' You’m Miss Crookenden ? ^ she said. 

The young lady, startled, slightly annoyed, bowed a 
sufficiently haughty assent. , 

* Then I'm bound to speak to you,' Jenny added. 

This handsome, battered woman, her appearance at once 
showy and shabby, her bearing almost insolent, her 
manner almost authoritative, was displeasing to Miss 
Crookenden from every point of view. 

' I think you are under some mistake,' she replied. ' I 
am not aware that I know you.' 

' No, you don't know me, and that's just where it is,* 
Jenny returned. * You'm bound to know me, to know all 
about me.' 

Mary tried to retain her cold indifference of manner, but 
the incident was unexpected to the point of embarrassment 
and she spoke with a certain haste. 

* I cannot stay to hear what you may have to say now. 
I have an engagement. As you see, the carriage is waiting. 
I am going out. And I have no idea on what subject 
you can possibly require to speak to me.' 

Jenny came up two steps, came close to her. 

' I want to speak to yoir about the man you'm going to 
marry — about James Colthurst,' she said. 

An indeterminate, vague horror seemed to pass before 
Mary Crookenden. 

' I do not discuss Mr. Colthurst vWith strangers,’ she 
replied, 

^ I'm no stranger,' Jenny said, contemptuously, ' Jim 
and me have been pretty intimate for a sight of years now.' 

And then, in obedience to one of those swift changes of 
feeling which made her at once so^ impossible and — in a 
way — so fine, Jenny, seeing the growing fear in the 
young face before her, spoke indulgently, as one speaks to 
a child. 

‘ There, I don't want to hiJrt you more'n I can help,' 
she said. ^ And it ain’t fit for such as you to be standing 
here talking to me in the street. You'm bound to hear it 
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all sooner or later, best get it over at once. Send away 
your carriage, and let me come inside/ 

Swallowing the cold, damp air as she talked provoked 
Jenny^s cough. She leaned one hand on the balustrade of 
the portico now for support, for the exertion of coughing 
doubled her together and made her unsteady on her feet. 

‘ It’ll pass,’ she gasped, ' after a bit. Only let me come 
inside. I won’t keep you longer than I must. — It’ll be pretty 
rough on both of us — but let me come in. The fog’s 
killing and I am awful tired. Let me rest a bit.’ 

Mary Crookenden ‘ debated ; and then, moved by the 
sight of the woman’s sad condition, moved by that indeter- 
minate horror — to which any certainty, however damaging, 
seemed preferable — making a' sign to Jenny to follow, 
turned and went into the house. 

' If anyone calls! am engaged,’ she said to the amazed 
and discreetly blank-faced Hannah. *' Remember I see no 
one until I ring. The carriage can go back to the stables ; 
if I war)t .it I will send round later.’ 

She led the way into the dining-room. The shaded 
lamp hanging over the dinner table was already lighted, 
and the table laid for three. Colthurst dined with the two 
ladies again to-night, dined early, as they proposed going 
to the theatre. Her own picture looked at Mary with an 
odd fixedness — so it seemed — from its easel in a shadowy 
corner of the charming, tasteful-room. She stood just out of 
the circle of light cast by the lamp. She pulled off her 
gloves, locked her hands together, her attitude strained, 
her face unresponsive, set like a mask. 

' You had better sit down,’ she said, ' since you are 
tired. And please oblige me by telling me what you wish 
to tell me briefly and at once.’ 

Jenny took the nearest chair, perforce, for she had not 
strength to stand and talk both. It happened to be the 
one set at the table for Colthurst. Mary bit her lip. It was 
all she could do to prevent crying out. — Then Jenny 
glanced round the room deliberately; glanced at the portrait 
in the shadowy corner, at the silver, the dainty glass, the 
dessert and heaped up flowers upon the dinner table, 
finally fastened her eyes upon the girl herself. 

* Jim knows well enough what he’s about as usual/ she 
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said ; and her jealousy, her sense of the immense contrast 
between her own lot and that of her companion, became 
well nigh insupportable. She leaned back in her chair, 
resting both wrists on the table, and stated her case against 
Colthurst baldly, mercilessly, without gradation, without 
those extenuating circumstances which put so wholly differ- 
ent a complexion upon some phases at all events of her 
miserable history. But jealousy and envy raised the devil 
in poor Jenny Parris. She struck and struck again, caring 
nothing how or where she struck so Ipngas she drew blood. 

' You want to have it short — very well, then, here it is. 
My name’s Jane Parris, I come from Beera Mills, over 
right Brattleworthy, where you Crookenden folks live. 
Jim painted me there, made me love him there, a dozen 
years ago. And Jim’s like that, once care for him you can’t 
get along without him. 1 couldn’t stay when he was gone. 
1 came up after him here to London.’ 

The red showed in a hard triangle on either of Jenny’s 
hollow cheeks. 

^ You want to have it,* she repeated, flinging the short, 
gasping sentences at Mary Crookenden, with a growing 
violence. * Well, then, listen here. He’s kept me ever 
since, except when I’ve kept him. I’ve a child he’s the 
father of. He keeps us still.’ 

And the sentences hit Mary Crookenden blow on blow till 
her imagination positively rocked under them. Still she 
managed to maintain a show of outward calm. 

' you make these dreadful assertions, but you bring no 
proof,' she said, proudly. * I have nothing beyond your 
bare word for their truth. TiU I have more than that I 
shall not believe them.’ 

Yet even while she spoke Mary’s mind misgave her. 
All Colthurst’s allusions to a shame and wretchedness in 
his life, his old declaration that his love was hopeless, his 
later attempts to tell her that which she persistently refused 
to hear, Lancelot’s hinted story — all these crowded into her 
mind, giving the woman’s statements a distressing air of 
probability. 

' If you don't believe me; ask Jim then,’ Jenny replied. 
‘ Jim’s cruel hard by times, but I've never known him lie. 
He won’t deny me and the child ; I don’t think that of 
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him. And Caphi and Mrs. Prust know all about it. And, 
if you want proofs, I’ve got letters and things of his down 
to our place. And if you want more, well, there’s the child 
— if you don’t believe me, I reckon you’ve only to look a bit 
at Dot.’ 

In her increasing excitement Jenny pulled off her hat, 
threw it down on the carpet beside her and with her left 
hand impatiently rubbed back the masses of her dark 
hair. She was 'very terrible just then in her coarsened 
beauty, her untidy attire, her broken health, her great 
sense of wrong. Mary saw her face clearly for the 
first time ; saw it and alas! knew it, wasted by disease, dis- 
figured by passion though it was, for the face of the woman 
in Colthurst’s great picture, the face of the woman of Sierra- 
combe deer-park, and knowing it turned sick as death. 

' Have you done ? ’ she said. ' Because if so, go — go at 
once.’ 

Jenny swept the glasses, the fish knife and fork to left 
and right, pushed the basket-folded napkin back against 
the flowers, obliterated the place laid for Colthurst — for 
the man she loved, the man whom, in obedience to that 
love (so quecrly does human affection display itself) she 
was now seeking to blast and dishonour — forgetting all his 
patience towards her, forgetting too — and let us not forget 
it, for sentiment in these lamentable cases is very much too 
prone to . run . amuck at the man, and range itself wholly 
and blindly on the side of the woman — forgetting that in 
the first instance she was at least as much to blame as he 
was, as much tempter as tempted, as ready to seduce as to 
yield to seduction. Then she rested her elbows on the 
table, her chin in both hands, and gazed fixedly once more 
at Miss Crookenden. 

' No, I’ve not done yet,’ she answered. ' For he’s mine, 
he’s mine by right, mine before Almighty God. Times and 
again he promised he’d marry me. And so I swore I'd 
come and tell you.’ 

‘ And you have told me,’ Mary said. * Now go.’ 

' But will you give him up?’ Jenny demanded. 

For a long minute the two looked across the dinner-table 
into each other's eyes. 

‘ Till I know more, no/ Mary Crookenden said. 
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* Ah ! youVe a brave one/ Jenny cried. Then she 
settled her chin in her hands again . — * All the same he’s 
mine, I tell you. What'll you do for him against what I’ve 
done ? Will you wash and mehd and cook for him, stretch 
his canvasses, clean his palettes^ stand for him the livelong 
day in your clothes and out of them ? ' 

Mary made a movement of haughty repudiation. Jenny 
tossed back her head, and her voice, husky from that ailing 
throat and chest, grew fuller, deeper, with sheer force of 
defiant emotion. 

MVe done that, and more than that/ she went on. 
* When he was ill and times were bad, I've worked for 
him. I’ve stood model in all the studios worth naming in 
London, and Paris too for that matter. And the painters 
have been rarely pleased to get me, for I've had my share 
of good looks as well as the rest. — And I've done more’n 
that. . Four years ago when he was took so ill it was 
summ^time, and the schools were shut and most everyone 
was holiday-making, so trade was awful slack.' 

Jenny paused, lowered her eyes, began playing nervously 
with Colthurst's fish knife and fork. 

‘ But there's one trade at which a healthy woman can 
always make a living in a big town, worse luck. And Jim 
was awful bad. It was touch an d go with hi m. We hadn't 
a brass farthing left.' , 

Her^^jiead went down into her hands, her shoulders 
heavjj^nd shook. 

* «id Jim's not the man you'll let die if there’s a way to 
help it. He's worth a sight too much. SoT took to that 
trade. To keep him and the child alive I walked the cursed 
hell of those Paris streets.' 

On those last words a long silence followed. Mary 
Crookenden stood perfectly still, a great sense of disgrace 
upon her, making her whole body burn and tingle from head 
to foot. For the gross bestial side of existence, the smallest 
hint of which all her life long she had so studiously and 
proudly ignored, from which she had turned so loftily away, 
suddenly lay bare and open before her. The corruption 
which runs below the seemly surface of our every-day life, 
even as sewers below some majestic city, the corruption 
which is a constant quantity in human nature, civilized and 
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savage alike, suddenly sent up its stench into her nostrils. 
And so, just now, it was not her private grief, not the ques- 
tion of Colthurst's wrong-doing, his guilt or innocence in 
respect of this unhappy woman, not the question of his 
future relation to herself, which so appalled Mary Crooken- 
den ; rather was it this uncompromising revelation of the 
evil — ah ! the infinite pity of it ! — indissolubly joined, as 
beast with god, to that apparently best and dearest gift 
bestowed on mortals, the gift of love. 

'The Lord'll forgive me,' Jenny murmured hoarsely, at 
last. ' I reckon He will, but I doubt Jim won't never 
forgive. Jim can’t forget it. He always goes back on it. 
He’s been changed to me ever since.’ 

After a while she raised her head, got on to her feet. 
Pushed back her hair languidly, tried to pin on her hat ; 
but now that her passion was spent she felt her weakness 
doubly. The room turned with her, she was giddy and 
faint. ^ 

' I’ll go. I've told you pretty well all, as I sworeT'd tell 
any of you fine ladies who he might want to marry. Now 
you know how it stands between him and me.' 

Jenny lurched, laid hold of the back of the chair, sat 
down again. 

'I’ll go,' she repeated. ‘But I feel mortal bad. I’m 
parched.’ 

A cut glass jug of iced water was standing on the table 
near her. -She put out her hand, tried to raise it ; but her 
wrist gave, the ice rattled and the water slopped over on 
to the cloth. — ' Ah I dear heart,’ Jejiny exclaimed. 

Then Mary CroOkenden recovered herself, and putting a 
great force upon herself, came round- from the further side 
of the table, took the claret glass that had been set for 
Colthurst, filled it with water, placed a dessert dish before 
the woman full of grapes. 

' Eat — drink,* she said. 

So far Jenny had thought only of herself, had acted under 
the dominion of her sense of injury alone. But the tone of 
Miss Crookenden’s grave voice, the graciousness of her 
action, stirred the nobler spirit in poor Jenny. And as she 
looked up at the girl, and saw the proudly glad face of less 
than an hour ago cruelly altered, rigid and ghastly as that of 
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a corpse, she understood something of the immense suffer- 
ing she had inflicted, repented, was overcome by remorse. 

‘ No, no,' she said, pushing away the grapes, * I'll go 
— I must go. I'm not so bad but what 1 can walk, and it's 
not fitting I should eat or drink in this house.' 

She rose, went through the warm, bright hall, opened 
the street door. Then she gave a great cry, for there 
against the blurred, shifting, mournful dimness of the fog 
was Colthurst’s tall, high-shouldered figure. 

* Ah 1 you are here, you've seen her, you have taken 
your revenge at last. D-damn you, damn you, d-damn 
you, Jenny Parris,* he said. 


Chapter III. 

At sea it was a wild night, and on land it was not much 
better. The half-dozen small slate-roofed houses that 
cluster about the four roads at Beera Cross were shut up, 
only a square of redness here and there, through a curtain 
tight-strained behind the flower-pots, across their little 
windoAvs. The Brattleworthy carrier's van stops to set 
down passengers, on its way back from Yeomouth, three 
times a week at the Cross about ei^ht o'clock. And Jenny 
Parris staggered, as she stepped out of that close-packed, 
jolting, rattling vehicle. . 

This was one of her impulsive escapades, one of her 
mad revolts against circumstance, and conditions. All 
other comfort failing, her heart had turned in unreason- 
ing desire towards her own people, her own country. 
It had seemed to her that once down in the West all 
would be changed, health and beauty would come back ; 
for poor Jenny was incurably hopeful even at this pass. 
And so, not as repentant prodigal but as seeker after 
her lost youth, she had left Delamere Crescent that 
morning, left kindly Mrs. Prust tearful, shaking her head. 
And as the train brought her further and further westward 
as the soft air caressed her cheek, the fine-featured, high- 
coloured, West country folk met her eye, the glib familiar 



speech met her ear, Jenny's spirits rose. She had felt 
unusually well to-day, the dragging weight of illness had 
become less burdensome. — Dave would be good to her, 
father would be good to her. The path of life, which for 
so long now had run persistently downhill, would turn, 
begin to ascend disclosing pleasant prospects. She longed, 
with a foolish, unreasoning, heart-sick longing, for the 
smell of the sea, longed to handle the herring nets, longed 
to hear the trample and grind of the ground-swell on the 
beach. It seemed to her, as I say, she miglit recover 
thus her lost youth ; and recovering that, might even yet 
recover her lost love. Colthurst might return to her, 
return forgetting much that had fallen out but ill of late, 
forgetting the terrible words he had spoken, forgetting all 
— as she just now was so willing to forget — save that once, 
long ago, here in the tender-hearted West country she and 
he had courted and loved. 

This sounds absurd; but the Celt is always absurd, 
extravagant, impossible. ’ Of them it is written, ‘ They 
went forth to the war,- but they always fell.’ Written 
truly — romantic, wrong-headed, infinitely pathetic race I 
And now, at this lowest ebb of her fortunes, the irre- 
pressible Celt arose in Jenny, making her sing a swan- 
song of longing, of foolish, baseless hope. If she went 
away from London, wf nt away to the home of her girl- 
hood, she would find her girlhood there, awaiting her. 

But the swan-song had died down, somewhat, during 
those jolting nine miles out from- Yeomouth ; died down 
yet lower as she stood now in the open space before the 
small, close-shut cottages at Beera Cross, while the 
carrier’s van rattled and bumped away into the distance 
along the straight, high-banked Roman road. For there 
was still a good mile to walk, and the night, though 
warm, was wild ; and the westerly wind, though soft as 
milk, was boisterous. It drove shouting over the bare 
upland country, broke in great waves against the little 
huddled houses, roared through the oak, beech and larch 
woods where it struck them in the windings of the combe. 
The moon was past the full, a low-hanging, stormy moon, 
blurred and irregular in outline, and encircled by a great 
reddish halo ; a moon showing fitfully between the floats 
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of dark ragged cloud, that raced up out of the Atlantic 
across the pallid grey-green sky and across her face. 

Jenny had not reckoned with accessories of storm and 
darkness when she set forth'; had not reckoned seriously 
with' the fact that she knew practically nothing of what 
awaited her at Beera, did not know, indeed, whether her 
father was yet alive or not. In starting on this wild- 
goose chase her mind, according to its fatal custom, had 
overstepped intervening difficulties and grasped merely at 
the fancied end to be reached. But now alone, save for 
Dot, — bewildered and sleepy, dinging in most unwonted 
spirit of dependence close against her, — ^face to face with 
the tumult of the night, poor Jenny^s swan-song died down, 
and the intervening difficulties took on large propor- 
tions. She tireaded the long walk down the combe ; the 
van was gone, however, and a shyness possessed her, she 
could not make up her mind to knock at those closed doors 
and ask for a night's shelter or even for a lantern, so she 
turned down the steep lane which seemed to yawn a dark 
abyss ahead. ir 

Dot hung back. The London-bred child, at home in the 
streets, fearless before that most alai*ming of all phenomena 
to some of us, a human crowd, shrunk from this close- 
ness to nature. 

‘ Oh ! I'm awful scared to go down into that ugly old 
black place, Mammy,' she whispered. 

Jenny was half scared herself. But there was no help 
for it. So she kept tight hold of the child's hand. 

^ Don't be a silly,' she said. ' There's nothing to harm 
you. We'm going home.' 

And so hugging the left bank for shelter, stumbling in the 
deep, moist wheel-tracks by the roadside, they struggled on. 

At the turn of the combe the little church, nestled in 
the hillside, rose sharply defined against the gloom of 
woods beyond. And the grave-stones stood up white and 
stark, seeming to move, sway, incline towards each other 
in ghostly confabulation as the cloud shadows rushed over 
them. Then Jenny, superstitious as she was, became 
scared in truth. And though her breath was short, her 
knees weak, she hurried the child on down the hill, gasp- 
ing, not daring to look behind her. For in the cry and 
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swish of the wind, in the rustle of fallen oak and beech 
leaves whirling along the road-way beside her, she heard 
the stifled, pleading voices of the dead — mother, friends of 
long ago, a baby sister whom she had lost as little more 
than a baby herself, poor nameless corpses, too, cast up 
maimed and disfigured by the ocean along that iron 
coast — calling to her to come and join the^ ^ .0 lie beside 
them in their shallow, rock-floored graves. Her pace 
quickened almost to a run. The swan-song of hope died 
out completely in her heart ; and Dot fell to sobbing, 
mingling her pitiful little private and personal out-cry 
with the thousand-tongued lament of the gale in the 
woods. 

Here the road narrows, is more closed in and overhung 
by trees. A heavy cloud obscured the moon too, making 
the darkness for some hundred yards profound. And 
poor Dot sobbed and slipped, slipped and sobbed. She 
had on a smart little pair of new yellow boots, high-heeled, 
smooth-soled, a present from Captain Prust, as ill-suited 

boots could well be to the alternately rocky and slimy 
road — for, thanks to the large amount of rain which had 
fallen of late, springs had broken up right in tbe middle of 
it, washing the road-metal bare in places and in others 
forming long streaks of rusty, iron-stained mud. Fortu- 
nately the wind lessened, there was a partial lull, the 
tumult of sound abated. Jenny walked slower. She felt as 
though she had a band across her chest that was being 
drawn ever tighter and tighter till the pain of it amounted 
to agony, and her mouth filled^ — she knew the taste only 
too well — filled with blood. 

Just then the moon sailed out from behind the cloud and 
spread a tender sorrowful-seeming light over the road, the 
woods, and the steep hillsides. And immediately on her 
right, weird, mystic, fairy-like under that thin, silvery 
radiance, Jenny saw the rough cart-track buried in large- 
leaved butter-burr, leading up tnrougn me larch plantation 
to the disused stone-quarry; the gate, the little bridge of 
slate slabs spanning the stream. It was here she and 
Colthurst had given and taken their first fatal kiss, and so 
the spot was dear and dreadful to her both at once. 

Still, though she wiped it away again and again, the 
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blood rose in her throat, stained her lips. She had never 
bled like this before ; and a sombre belief settled down on 
Jenny that at this rate the voices calling from the church- 
yard would not call long in vain; that not health and 
recovered girlhood but something very different awaited 
her in the little white-walled town that weary half-mile 
below. And the settling down of this belief was very 
frightful to her. With the giving-out of hope came a 
giving-out of physical strength. She was too distressed, 
too disheartened, for the moment, to go further. She 
crossed the rough bridge, sank down among the lush 
damp growth of grass and ferns, leaned her poor head 
against the gate-post. While Dot, throwing her arms 
about her mother's waist, hiding her face in her lap, cried 
aloud — partly in panic terror of the storm, the loneliness, 
the large mystery of the night, partly in childish misery 
over the soiling and spoiling by mud and wet of her smart, 
new, yellow boots. 

' I wants to go back, Mammy. I wants to. go back to 
the Capt'n and Mrs. Prust,' she wailed. * It's awful iigli)^ 
here with nothing but trees and no streets. Why ever 
don^ they light the gas ? And I'm ever so hungry, and 
there's cold creepy-crawlies running up my legs. And 
the moon's nasty, all crooked like it's got a swelled face. 
Oh ! Mammy, let's go back. I won't never call it poky 
again if you'll only go back.' 

But as the blood rose, hot, acrid, nauseous into her 
mouth, the conviction deepened in Jenny that she should 
never go back. Yet it was not so much the fear of death 
as an immense, profound, all-engulfing regret for the false 
promises of life which caused her most poignant grief. 
Pushing the crying child away with an incontrollable 
movement of impatience, she flung the skirt of her gown 
up over her face and head, and thus veiled, rocked herself 
to and fro in the trail moonlight, and wept and wept. 
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Chapter IV. 

On the window-seat in the Rector^s study among an 
orderly confusion of piled up pamphlets, transactions of 
learned societies in drab and blue covers, and miscel- 
laneous disjecta membra of printed matter, Mary Crooken- 
den sat waiting for the post to come in. The Rector's 
study, though uncompromisingly square, is a pleasant 
room, lined on three sides with book-shelVes from floor to 
ceiling. Its furnishings are by no means new, but they 
have a certain friendly comfortableness about them from 
long use. Mary could remember the room just as it now 
was, since the early years of her childhood. Neither it or 
Uncle Kent ever changed. The firelight danced over the 
big tiger-skin rug and the deep crimson-covered arm-chairs 
just as cosily, and Kent Crookenden's steady, kindly eyes 
mA hers just as reassuringly now as when she wore those 
very short and staring-colotired frocks which had so 
disturbed Mrs. Crookenden's sense of propriety. 

Out of doors the three days' gale was abating at last ; 
but the wind still blew gusty, driving the fine, soft rain 
past the window in silver-grey scuds. The heart-shaped 
lawn and carriage-sweep were strewn with leaves, the 
rusty reds and browns of which offered a sharp contrast 
to the vivid green of the turf and purple-blue tones of 
the shingly gravel. The said carriage-sweep is bordered 
by a thick-set shrubbery of rhododendron under a ring of 
trees ; the upper branches of which, bared by the gale, 
framed in an irregular oval of grey sky, while between 
the trunks of them looking away to the front gate past the 
stables, was a vagueness of hurrying mist. 

Nature still quivered, as it seemed, from the recent 
violence of storm and tempest. The outlook was a 
melancholy one ; but Mary liked it none the less well for 
that. She felt grateful, indeed, to the Earth-Mother for 
setting her great symphony in a minor key, and fingering 
out only low-toned pensive music. For over the girl, like- 
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wise, a tempest had passed, from which she still quivered, 
from which her inward sky was still overcast. The shock 
of her interview with James Colthurst’s former mistress 
had been profound, had shaken the very foundations of 
her being. It had wounded her pride ; wounded her moral 
sense ; had endangered her trust in herself and in those 
innate beliefs which had so far ruled her conduct ; it had 
changed all the values ; put a new complexion on much 
she had learned of late to hold dearest. It had effected 
nothing less, indeed, than a revolution in her outlook on 
life. Finally, it had raised a practical question of the very 
gravest moment ; a question which it was impossible to 
ignore, which sKe was compelled to answer. Not that her 
affection for Colthurst was lessened. It remained ; its 
dominion over her was strong as ever. But the qualit}^ 
of it had suffered change. It had lost its brilliancy, lost 
its fearless delight, above all, had lost its innocence. For 
during her interview with Jenny Parris she had been 
forced, willy-nilly, to eat of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, and to her sorrow, to ^r 
shame — a shame, the bitterness of which no man, I fancy, 
will ever quite understand or measure — her eyes were 
opened. She recoiled with the anger, with the fierce 
disdain, that is a constant quantity in the purity of a noble 
young girl. 

And under the influence of that recoil she too had 
turned her steps westward. She required to be alone, 
required to think. Required to adjust her mind to the 
altered aspect that this bitter increase of knowledge gave 
to life. Required, above all, to find an answer to that 
practical question of right and wrong, the answering of 
which — for she did not permit herself to blink the truth — 
involved not only her own future, but that of three other 
persons as well. 

The fundamental rectitude of Mary^s nature displayed 
itself rather admirably at this juncture. Cost her what 
it might, until that question was answered, she had told 
herself she would not see James Colthurst again. 

Happily Slerracombe House was empty, Mrs. Crooken- 
den and Carrie having gone up to London to welcome the 
Duckingfields back from their wedding-tour, and assist 



in inducting them to the large and somewhat funereal 
mansion they had elected to take in Cromwell Road. So 
Brattleworthy oftered a safe harbour of refuge, as it 
appeared to our storm -tost maiden, where she might think 
the sad thoughts born of deepening experience and arrive 
at right conclusions in peace. 

Cyprian Aldham, it is true, was still at Beera, for he had 
turned back in a sternly ascetic spirit to undiluted clerical- 
ism and parochialism on the breaking off of his marriage. 
The sacerdotal note was the master-note, after all, in 
Mr. Aldham. ■ But then it appeared probable to Mary that 
Aldham would dislike meeting her, at least as much as 
she would dislike meeting him; so that she did not think 
it necessary to let his neighbourhood deter her from. going 
to Brattleworthy. She wanted quiet, she wanted the 
support of an unbiassed judgment ; and that support, 
when she had sufficient fortitude to tell her grief and 
ask for it, she believed, and rightly, she would get from 
her uncle, the Rector. 

^The post came in extra late, as it invariably does when 
one sits at the window wishing and watching. But it 
came at last, and Mary received her letters. 

One from dear faithful Sara Jacobini, that was a matter 
of course. One with Indian stamps and post-marks. 
Mary sighed, laid it in her lap unopened. — 'What poor 
Lance had to say woulcf keep ; it could not be gay reading, 
particularly just now. But there was a third letter, to 
which Mary's fingers clung very tenderly as she handled 
it, while her eyebrows drew together and her lips grew 
white. 

' How can I reason with you ? ' Colthurst wrote. 

' You have flown off at a tangent. You forget that 

nothing is really altered in our relation to one 

another. I am substantially the same pcison, you sub- 
stantially the same likewise. The past days arc just as 

sacred, the coming days may be just as sweet as ever 

we dreamed before you knew this thing. And see, 
it was always there — there no more, but equally, there 
no less, now that you know of its existence. It has 
become not one bit more real, more actual, more potent 
for evil, by the faej^ of youi havijig knowledge of it. 
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Therefore, be reasonable, my best beloved. Don’t mis- 
take shadow for substance ; regard the thing simply — in 
an unexaggerated light; Do not allow sentiment to warp 
your judgment’ 

If this trenched on sophistry, to Mary it was sophistry 
of a dangerously coercive sort. ‘ For as she read she 
could hear Colthurst’s voice, broken, by emotion, urgent, 
yet gentle, pleading with her* in every sentence. Could 
feel the strange charm alike of his power and his weak- 
ness ; the upsetting pathos of the man’s tremendous per- 
sonality combined with his chijtdiike trust and dependence 
on herself. Ah ! it was splendid after all to be loved by 
James Colthurst. 

Instinctively she shifted her position a little, raised her 
head, her eyes began to dilate, her lips to regain their 
colour. And as she, moved, Lancelot’s unopened letter 
fetclied way, slipped off her lap) lodged in a cleft between 
the Anthropological Society's reports and«the transactions 
of the British Association tor i8— , ' Mary paid no heed 
to it; after a minute's pause' she read on. * 

'And see, my darling, at least' I have done you no 
•wrong. Long before I met you last summer, I had parted, 
to all intents and purposes, with Jenny Parris. Years 
ago she pleased the baser part of me— but, it is a profana- 
tion to speak of the affection I o^nce bore her and that 
which I bear you, on the same page. Women such as you 
have but one sort of love to give, holy, undefiled, com- 
plete. We men, alas, have many Sorts of love to give, 
so you must not judge us by your standard. Nature 
perhaps, custom and habit certaiply, have made us 
grievously different in this , respect. Only understand 
that whatever quality of love I may have entertained for 
her is dead long ago. She herself, by her own action, 
destroyed it. Still 1 have no desire to go into that, to 
clear myself at her expense, or to use her offences as a 
cloak for my own. I will deal justly by her — don’t be 
afraid. She shall not want and her child shall be pro- 
vided for. But from henceforth she passes out of our 
lives — ^yours and mine. I will arrange all that. And 
yet, though it sounds like a paradox, I am almost thankful 
she declared herself to you, foi now no shadow of con- 
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cealment is between us. You know, I tried to tell you, 
but you would not hear. Believe me, if you can forgive 
the passing distress, that this has happened is best for us 
both — if you will only be reasonable.* 

Mary leaned her head against the window sash, and 
gazed out at the wind and wet It was not easy to resist 
that pleading voice ; while easy enough, in response to 
its pleading, to be reasonable acc^s.^'ding to the fashion it 
enjoined. 

^ And so by the memory of all our best hours together, 
by the memory of every promise, every gracious word, 
every caress — in the name of the redemption you have 
worked in me, in my thoughts, ambitions, purposes — 1 im- 
plore you to put away the remembrance of this vile thing, 
in as far as it comes between us, cuts you off from me, 
keeps us apart. Because, my dearest, if you do not I 
cannot answer for myself, I used to be pretty well able to 
face the world ?||pne. I can’t dp so any longer. Without 
you the clue is lost, I have nothing to guide me, nothing to 
steer by. The last three days have been infernal. I dare 
not write, hardly dare think %bout them. They have been 
days of outer darkness. 1 fancied I knew what torment 
was, but it seems I did not.* This was something new. 1 
have no words for it — it was the abomination of desolation. 
For a while even %rt herself was false to me, turned 
grotesque ; mocked me* drawing aside her garments and 
showing me that under the goodly seeming of them was 
nothingness, vacancy, a strong delusion. Mary, no man 
has ever loved a woman more devoutly than I you. I 
must have you. By -God, T will have you. See, across 
the distance you have put between us, I stretch out my 
arms to you. Dear love, you won’t have the heart to 
resist — you will hear, understand the greatness of my need, 
yield, forget. Already I' hold you, see your eyes again, 
kiss your lips — then all is well. Short of that, oh, well, 
shoiL of that — for loving as I love you no less than that, 
no compromise, is possible — for me there remains only the 
abomination of desolation. So give way, my dear one — 
hear me, and forget.’ 

Shall we condemn Mary Crookenden as light-minded, 
wanting in strength of purpose, of moral stamina, bc- 

E E ? 
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cause, by the time she had finished reading Colthurst’s 
letter, heart had gained over head, because she ceased 
struggling to discriminate between abstract right and 
wrong in an all-compelling awareness of her lover's 
desperate need of her ; because, in short, the great god 
once more conquered, came into possession of his own 
again ? Human nature being what it is, and we ourselves, 
excellent reader, being after all, you know, but human, 
had best perhaps be silent, cover our mouth. 

Getting up, clasping her hands behind her, the letter 
in them, she began walking backwards and forwards 
across the room ; first the warm firelight, then, as she 
turned, the wan, pensive light of the autumn morning 
alternately touching her figure. 

' Yes, I will give way/ she answered, out loud. ^ I 
understand. I will try to forget.' 

And then, once having yielded, the longing to relieve 
his suspense, to shorten the time of hi^ probation, took 
possession of Mary Crookenden. She went back to the 
window — if it was not too wet she would go out now 
quickly, by herself, go up to the post-office in the village, 
telegraph to him at once. 

But though the rain was not heavy, Mary left the 
window hastily, in consternation, for, walking up the 
carriage- drive, his long black ma^Jkintosh shiny from 
the damp, was no less a person than Mr. Aldham him- 
self. Anji the sight of him, at this particular moment, 
was particularly jarring to Miss Crookenden. To cross 
the hall with a view to going upstairs, she must pass 
the front door, so it appeared safer to stay where she 
was. Fortunately the Rector was out. But Aldham's 
near neighbourhood made her extremely nervous, all 
the same; for it brought keenly before her the most 
unsatisfactory episode in her experience. On the face 
of it she had behaved badly to Mr. Aldham, had made 
a fool of him. He was not precisely the kind of person 
who relishes being made a fool of ; and on parting with 
her he had permitted himself to tell her quite plainly 
his opinion of her behavionr. His remarks had been 
extremely pungent. Mary reddened at the mere recollec- 
tion of them. The events of the last week had been 
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sad enough, heaven knows, but they at least had been 
dignified ; and there was something very distasteful, 
displeasing to her in having these other inglorious 
recollections — not only of Mr. Aldham's speeches, but of 
all the strife of tongues that had arisen around her broken 
engagement, and of all that odious business of returning 
her wedding presents — revived just now. It seemed to 
vulgarize the present, to cheapen it. Mary stood on the 
tiger-skin rug, full of resentment, her hands behind her 
still clasping Colthurst’s letter. 

In the long run, I suppose, we all really do what we 
like best ; and on that hypothesis, Mr. Aldham unques- 
tionably liked doing what more malleable and less rigidly 
self-opi mated persons would have voted highly embarrass- 
ing and disagreeable. For after a very short delay, the 
study door was opened and the servant ushered him into 
the room. 

Aldham had preserved the gift of extracting all personal 
and related meaning from his expression, and presenting 
himself to you as a chilly abstraction. He might have been 
meeting Miss Crookenden for the first time. The effect 
was neither pleasant or reassuring. He bowed on enter- 
ing the room, came within speaking distance, delivered 
himself of his business deliberately, with tinbending 
severity of manner. 

' I find Mr. Crookenden is out,^ he said. * I therefore 
think it best to speak directly to you. This will save time, 
and in the present case time is of importance. I come in 
the interests of one of my parishioners.' 

Mary inclined* her head in acknowledgment of this speech. 
If he was cold, she at least could be cold too — all the same 
her cheeks were burning. The position appeared to her 
singularly ungraceful. 

' I was called in early this morning to a woman who, 
apparently, is dying. She informs me that you are ac- 
quainted with her and with her unfortunate career. She 
is most desirous to see you, as she has something to com- 
municate to you which — so she says — it is impossible for 
her to mention to any but yourself. She has been away 
from Beera for many years. She is a daughter, I learn, of 
the Dissenting lobster-catcher, William Parris.* 
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Mary could not help herself — it hurt too much— she gave 
a sort of imploring cry. The severity of Aldham's bearing 
suffered no diminution. His lips were tightly compressed, 
his light blue eyes as hard as steel. He told himself he 
was acting rightly, acting as the priest is bound to act, 
letting no private considerations interfere with the duty 
he owes to a member of his flock. He told himself he 
suffered acutely. He did not add that revenge is sweet. 

It took Mary some moments to recover herself, .during that 
time he waited silent 

'You have alluded to — to this woman's unfortunate, 
career,' the girl said at last, in proud desperation. ' Do 
you know what it has been ? ' 

' In part, yes,' Aldham answered calmly. 

' Then surely you must see, you must understand that 
I cannot hold afiy communication with her. To ask me to 
do so is to insult me, Mr. Aldham. 

The young clergyman's delicate face grew scarlet, but 
he retained self-possession. 

' That, pardon me, is beside^ the mark,^ he replied. ' This 
unfortunate woman, Jane Parris, is in very poor circum- 
stances, deserted by the person upon whom she has the 
strongest claim, she is mortally ill. Her case is a lament- 
able one ; ai\d I, as her pastor, am under the obligation, 
at whatever cost to myself, to do what I can to mitigate her m 
suffering. She entreats to see you. Miss Crookenden ; anc'm- 
1 own it appears to me, that far from its being impossibhnt, 
you should accede to her request, she has a peculiar rig'ross 
to your cojisideration. Since she has expressed the w’ pass 
expressed it most earnestly I may add, I do not myself ere she 
prehend how you can conscientiously refuse to gratify iham's 

Again Aldham waited silently, while in Mary Crookena, all 
a rather agonizing battle went forward. For it was cri most 
cruel, surely, that just now when her -whole spirit u face 
molten, so to speak, by the passion of those concludimade 
sentences of Colthurst's letter, she should be called to pef son 
form this tremendous act of self-abnegation. She began tdi^h 
walk up and down again, her head bent, her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, the room very still save for the dragging 
rustle of her gown, the crackle of the fire, the swish of the 
rain against the window. 
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And Aldham, not without an unconscious but very actual 
satisfaction, watched her, registering the progress of the 
battle. Depend upon it, the view of human nature which 
sees in Inquisitors -nothing but monsters of brutality and 
iniquity is an uncommonly crude one. Most acting mem- 
bers of the Holy Office, I fancy, were extremely fine 
gentlemen whose intellectual and moral sense was ex- 
quisitely well-trained. 

At length the girl stopped ; and Aldham had to own that 
the stately quality of her beauty had never been more 
notable than in this moment of humiliation and defeat. 

‘ Please tell Jane Parris she may expect me this after- 
noon — that is, if it is not inconvenient to you to give her 
a message,^ she said. 

Not in the least. But I should fail in discharging my 
mission unless I stated that she expresses the greatest 
anxiety to see you some time before to-day^s post goes out.’ 

Then Mary began to gauge the greatness of the sacrifice 
that would be demanded of her.- She flinched, would 
have prayed for mercy, perhaps, had any one but Cyprian 
Aldham been the bearer of this call upon her courage. As 
it was she answered him calmly. 

In that case I need not trouble you with any message. 
I will order the carriage at once, and shall reach Beera 
sooner than 3^ou will.’ 

She went towards thC door, Aldham moved too, opened 
^it, held it open for her. Mary bowed as she passed, but 
; without looking at him. And Aldham told hihiself once 
^ore he had suffered acutely during this conversation. 

‘ But I did right in speaking, in not sparing myself,’ he 
'^dded. ^ I did quite right,’ 

And later that same morning, Mary Crookenden, the 
purest, most gracious instincts of her womanhood called 
■)rth by the irresistible appeal of poverty, sickness, the oji- 
apming of the mystery of death, knelt on the ujieven, 
qu>rm-eaten floor beside Jenny’s testcrless bed, listened 
is< her husky, gasping speech and answered her very 
gently. 

' I thought on the grapes and the glass of water,’ Jenny 
said, ' 1 knew you w^ere like that, when you heard how 
bad I was you’d come. There’s not many of your sort 



as 'ud do it, but I reckoned you would, because of that 
glass of water/ 

* Yes,' Mary murmured, soothingly ; * yes/ 

* Dying's a poor enough tale, anyway,' Jenny went on ; 
' but it's most past bearing, when you have to go all 
alone, with the curse on you of the one you've loved best. 
I know I ought to set my thoughts on the Lord, and so I 
do. But somehow your heart turns back, spite of you. 
And Jim’s very strong — nothing don’t frighten you much 
when he's by. You know all about that’ 

'Yes,' Mary Crookenden .murmured again. 'Ah, yes.’ 

' Poor, dear soul,' Jenny gasped. ' It's pretty rough on 
you, too. But you'll make him forgive ne ? You'll let 
me see him again, for certain ? ' 

And once more Mary assented. Then Jenny raised her- 
self a little, spoke with a tremulous haste. 

' Only you’ll make him understand he’s bound to come 
on the quiet, when father's out to sea, because he’s mad 
against Jim for the scandal he holds he's brought on 
the place along of me. Aunt Sarah Jane is always tellin' 
what he says he'll do to him if he ever shows his face in 
Beera town.’ 

Jenny sank back upon her poor pillows. 

'And God knows. I'd rather go unforgiven, sooner go 
without ever setting eyes on him again, though it 'ud be 
awful hard, than that any harm sh6uld overtake him.' 

Jenny smiled a little to herself. 

' Jim’s too good to waste,’ she said. 

But that smile touched the limit of Mary's power of en- 
durance. For this, woman’s unconquerable pride in, un- 
conquerable belief in James Colthurst — a pride and belief 
rivalling her own, yet divided from it by so frightfully 
different a past — was positively staggering to her reason. 
That roads, distinct as those leading upward to paradise, 
down into the abyss, should reach precisely the same 
end ; — that she — she, Mary Crookenden, proudly clean 
in mind and body — that she and this poor dying pros- 
titute should share the same longing, the same faith, the 
same devotion — should find their deepest joy, their deepest 
sorrow in love of the same man — was too bewildering a 
revelation of equality, of the brotherhood which, despite all 
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our placings ©f higher and lower, still binds human beings 
together with bonds stronger than class or creed, stronger 
than vice and virtue, strong as life and death itself. Mary 
felt she must go, escape, must be by herself, silent, alone 
with the sad sweet music of the great Earth-Mother out m 
the wind and the wet, or she would have no power left 
to face what remained yet to be done of this strange day’s 
work. 

She rose from her knees, but the sick woman perceiving 
her intention, caught feebly at a fold of her dress* 

^You’m coming to see me again ?* she gasped. 'The 
others is always on about Jim and his wickedness till I’m 
fairly mazed with their clack. You’m the only one as 
know, as comprehend. And then you’re very good to look 
at, like the sun, shining and lighting up this poor place. 
God bless you ; 1 never thought to live to say that.’ 

And so Colthurst’s letter was answered. Not telling 
him his love would return ; not bidding him seek his 
love. But bidding him hasten, put aside work, put aside 
anger and vengeance, forget past injuries, past offences, 
journey down to Beera Mills and comfort Jenny Parris 
as she lay on her death-bed. 


Chapter V, 

The last of the tan-sailed herring-boats had rounded the 
pier-head and sailed out into the wide bosom of the Bay, and 
the night — tranquil, mild, starlit — had closed down upon 
the woods and sea and the little white-wallcd town, when 
the Rector and James Colthurst crossed the silent Square 
and went up the steps leading on to the narrow, cobble- 
paved platform before William Parris’s cottage at the edge 
of the cliff. The rush of the stream in the gulley answered 
the beat of the surf on the beach as it had done any night 
there many hundred years. The air was still, sound 
carried. Now and again the voices of the fishermen, 
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calling to one another as they shot the herring-nets, came 
from far across the great plain of water, weird in effect, 
wild as the cry of beings of another age and race. 

Colthurst heard them with, the same vividness of appre- 
hension with which he heard and saw everything to-night. 
His senses were preternaturally acute ; were flayed, so to 
speak, offering a surface all quick to the lightest touch. 
He divined, moreover, with a kind of naked distinctness, 
what passed in the minds of those about him. For him 
the veils were withdrawn, the merc'iful veils which blunt 
perception and so help to keep us sane. To all those who 
are really alive, saint, sage, artist alike, each on their 
several lines, this condition is common at moments. It 
may be enchanting. It may be hideous. Perilous it 
must always be; for it oversteps the workable limits of 
human powers. In it the spiidt breaks bounds, ceases to 
be conditioned, gets quite too close to the essence ol 
things for personal safety. And so, in desperation, if it 
be a spirit finely- tempered and of noble quality, is driven 
to take refuge in the prayer, in which fortitude and sanity 
grapple an immense terror of ruin and eternal failure, — 
the prayer Het me not be confounded.^ 

And now as Colthurst stood before the old, red-cob 
cottage overlooking the sleeping village, fatalist though he 
was, that prayer rose to nis Ifps, For the place was thick 
with memories, and memories are precious bad company. 
If evil memories, wholly bad. If sweet memories, bad 
company still ; since what they speak of is gone and lost 
to us, useful only for the further furnishing of that House 
of Regrets, for which in ^outh we bake the bricks,* of 
which in manhood we build'the^ waTtsJ wherein, in old age, 
we live. And so Colthurst paused a little, to steady him- 
self and fight down the fear of confusion that haunted him, 
glancing in that rapid, quietly violent way of his, at the 
great dark V of the hillsides meeting in the bottom of the 
gulley immediately below — at the vast pallid expanse of 
the sea — at the overarching dome' of sky, a shade darker 
than the sea, a shade lighter than the land, a web of fine 
mist drawn across it tempering the radiance of innumerable 
stars. Lastly he glanced at the light in the cottage window, 
just above him, up under the thatch. 
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Inside the cottage, awaiting him were realities more 
searching, after all, than any memories. Colthurst walked 
on to the far end of the platform, guarded by a broken 
paling, and looked down on to the beach some fifty feet 
beneath. He must give himself a trifle more time; he 
could not trust himself to meet those realities just yet. 

For the light in the window symbolized that which had 
marred his career, crossed his high ambitions, drained away 
his strength like, a running sore all these last eleven years. 
He had struggled against it, concealed it, defied the pain 
of it ; made himself a name, a position, something approach- 
ing a fortune even, in spite of it. For the James Colthurst 
of to-day and the James Colthurst who had sat on the sea 
wall there below eleven years back were two very different 
men. Yet the symbol remained a true one, representing a 
constant quantity in his thought, a constant impediment to 
his freedom of action. And now the last scene of the 
long tragedy the symbol stood for was to be played out ; 
to be played out, complicated by the — to him — profoundly 
ironical fact, that the honour ancj delight of his life had 
turned advocate for the disgrace of his life — Mary Crooken- 
den turned advocate for Jenny Parris. 

And as he stood looking down at the dimly seen beach 
thinking of all this, trying to overcome the bitterness it 
raised in him, he recalled, somehow, with singular distinct- 
ness that old boyish dream of his — of falling, falling ever- 
lastingly through space from off the edge of Saturn's 
luminous ring ; recalled the strange hallucination which had 
overtaken him, here, the night of Jenny's birthday party — 
the day he first saw Mary Crookenden ; recalled the high 
staircase window of the Connop School, the asphalt pave- 
ment, the chirping, impudently observant sparrows. And 
then the dark boulder-strewn beach seemed to call aloud to 
him, above the boom of its slow breaking waves and the 
grate of its pebbles, of rest and of emancipation — to call not 
as tempting him, but as promising that endurance should not 
fail or go unrewarded. And somehow that grim promise 
•was very grateful to Colthurst. Sent him back to Kent 
Crookenden — who waited a few paces off digging the point 
of his walking-stick into the mould between the up-stand- 
ing cobbles — braced and steadied. Let the realities be 
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what they might he dared meet them, since behind them 
all, be they never so confounding, he caught sight of the 
form of the great deliverer, the great peace-maker, the 
friend to be counted on, who never fails any one of us — 
Death, * delicate death/ 

* I am quite ready now, Mr. Crookenden,' he said. * Let 
us go in.' 

The gloomy cottage kitchen, long and low as the cabin 
of a vessel. A heavy, fusty odour of lumber, old nets, 
disused lobster-pots, the accumulated dust and rubbish 
of many years of nqne too dainty house-keeping. Miss 
Crookenden's mulatto nurse, her swarthy profile and gay- 
coloured turban-like cap catching the light as she bent 
down tending the fire. Then the little cramped, turning 
staircase — the steps of it crumbling from dry-rot — which 
creaked complainingly beneath Colthurst's rapid tread. 
The open stair-head where Bill Parris slept, divided from 
the inner r^m by a thin wooden partition. — Dot slept 
there to-night, and the child started and turned in her sleep 
as he passed her. — The wooden partition is cut o^ straight 
along the top, leaving a vacant space of some two feet in 
the middle under the ridge beam of the roof. The door 
has no lintel to it, and its big wooden latch is lifted by a 
knotted string from without. Colthurst, alas, had lifted 
that latch before now knew the passing resistance it 
offered when swelled, as to-night, by recent damp ; knew 
the groan of the rusty hinges, as with its yielding the door 
swung back. 

And then the room within. — For an instant all reeling 
together, every object in it ringed round by half the 
colours of the prism, then straightening back into place 
again, and presenting a picture of every smallest acces- 
sory of which he was vividly sensible. — The downward 
sweep of the raftered roof to the low side walls from 
off which the paper peeled in mouldy strips. The un- 
curtained window, directly before him in the triangle of 
the gable. On the right the large low bed with its 
unsightly sawn-off posts at the four corners. And to-night 
over and around that bed, and thrown up on to the 
raftered roof by the candle set on the sea-chest under the 
window, women’s shadows; shifting, crossing one another, 
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oddly deformed and 'distorted. And Colthurst, in his 
present condition • of clairvoyance, forced to see those 
women with unsparing clearness of vision, to comprehend 
the relation of each to her companions, and, still worse, 
her relation to himself — to comprehend it in the full 
breadth of its incongruity, in its glaring divergence from 
the ordinary lines of social intercourse, in the dislocating 
moral problems it involved. 

First — because of least consequence — Mrs. Kingdon, 
William Parris’s sister, mother of Jenny’s old sweetheart. 
Colthurst remembered her perfectly, had never liked her, 
did not like her now. A decent, dismal person, with a 
worried forehead and eyes at once sly and devout. A 
person of many trials richly enjoyed. She was engaged — 
Colthurst knew it, and it irritated him exquisitely — in enjoy- 
ing the present trial to the uttermost, as she sat by the 
bedside, in black gown and all-round linen apron, with 
her little air of conscious forgiveness of many injuries 
received, wiping the moisture from Jenny’s forehead or 
her parted lips. , 

Then Jenny herself — lyir^ half over on her right side, 
the form of her body from shoulder to foot plainly out- 
lined beneath the thin bed-clothes and old patch-work 
quilt. Her hair drawn away from her face and the nape 
of her neck, in a dark tangled mass, across the crumpled 
pillow. Her breath coming irregularly in ’panting, weas- 
ing sobs. Jenny — he knew that, too — stronger here on 
her sick bed to affect his future, nullify his dearest hopes, 
than she had ever been in health. And if Jenny dying 
was thus strong, what might not be the strength of Jenny 
dead ? Only by a tremendous exercise of will could 
Colthurst check his thought, hold under his imagination, 
refuse to look ahead. But he checked it, held it under ; 
for very sufficient to the present hour was the evil thereof. 

And lastly, seen as across some wide blank space, in- 
accessible, far removed, Mary Crookenden, a strange 
inmate of this poverty-stricken place. Her back was 
towards the candle as she stood by Mrs. Kingdon, shaking 
out the folds of a clean, soft tow<!'t. And to Colthurst it 
seemed that a sort of greyness r- vered her, making her 
figure much less positive and 1 angible, than the crooked 
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shadow thrown up on to the raftered roof. And as he came 
forward to the foot of the bed he sa*w her eyes close, 
saw her lay hold of the top of the sawn-oflf bed-post, 
knew that for the moment she suffered actual physical 
pain. — Ah I these realities were much worse than 
memories, no doubt about that. — And seeing, knowing 
all this, he sickened with an agony of remorse for the 
bitterness, of the expedience which his love of her, her 
love of him, was bringing her. His letter of three days 
ago appeared to him an enormity of egotism. He ought to 
have accepted her first recoil from him, after learning the fact 
of Jenny and Dot^s existence. The subsequent appeal he 
had made to her was weak, unworthy, hysterical. Truly 
loving her, he ought to have let her go once and for all, go 
while the freshness of disgust and anger were upon her, 
and so saved her this present grief. It was not Jenny lying 
there dying whom he hated now, not Jenny whose doings 
were unforgiveable, but his own. And Colthurst hated 
himself, hated himself with an absorbing blackness of 
hatred for the way in which — as it seemed to him — he had 
dragged this beautiful woman down to his own low level ; 
doing, in his unpardonable selfishness, ^ the very thing 
which but a few months back fie had scorned to con- 
template — scorching not her feet only, but, as he feared, 
the very soul of her in the flames of his private hell. 

Then indeeci he did come very near being confounded. 
For even death, unless death meant extinction, offered, 
so he thought, but doubtful refuge ; since while conscious- 
ness remained, it seemed to him the face of Mary 
Crookenden, as he saw it now with the greyness of 
sorrow upon it, must continue that of which he remained 
supremely, abidingly conscious, on and on, for ever. 

But the great god Love — dear Love — though we rail at 
him, and rightly — for the many evils he brings on our sad 
human race, has still his wholly excellent aspect, his wholly 
divine side. He is the father of maii}^ falls, of much 
weeping; but he is also the father of the most gracious 
deeds man's history, written and unwritten, has to show. 

The creak of the crazy stairs under Colthurst’s tread, the 
suck of the lifting latch, momentary oblivion of the truth 
during which her spirit had leapt up instinctively to greet 
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him, were cruel to Mary Crookenden as the first incision 
oi' the surgeon's knife cutting down into the quivering, 
shrinking flesh. But now as Colthurst looked full at her, an 
anguish of humilirition in his eyes, Mary lost sense of her 
own pain in tlae depth of her realisation of his. By the 
quickened insight Love gives, comprehended and, in as far 
as might be, answeied that prayer of his against being 
confounded; met his eyes fearlessly, with a certain stately 
courage; even dared smile, gravely sweet. She spoke 
too, simply and to the point ; trying in fine self-abnega- 
tion to turn the current of his thoughts away from herself, 
towards the practical matter of Jenny's piteous state. 

^ You are here just in time,' she said, quietly. ' We 
v/ere almost afraid you might be too late. There has been 
another attack of hemorrhage, and it has left her very 
weak. But she will rally, I think. She will know you ; 
only we must spare her any shock. We had better stay 
till she moves before we tell her you have come.’ 

And thereupon Mrs. Kingdon, a little jealous of her 
sick-room supremacy, elected to intervene, bringing down 
sentiment with a run, as ydu may say, from the heights 
of somewhat extensive tragedy to the lowlands of dismal, 
domestic snugness. For Mrs. Kingdon was one of those 
oddly-constituted persons — they are to be found in every 
West Country village— who revel in personally conducting 
a death. They have 'the ritual of the ceremony at their 
fingers' ends. Charon himself might take lessons from 
them as to the most professional fashion of handling the 
oar while ferrying departing souls across the dark river. 
But from one cause and another Mrs. Kingdon found 
the proper ritual vexatiously difficult to carry out in the 
present case. Miss Crookenden, notwithstanding her 
gentleness, impressed her not a little. What was the reason 
of her interesting herself So much in Bill's poor, dis- 
creditable daughter ? For the life of her she could not 
make out. Her conscience, further, was extremely un- 
easy, although her vanity was extremely flattered, at being 
party to this secret visit of the common enemy, James 
Colthurst. What would Beera Town say when it came 
to know ? Mrs. Kingdon had a general sense of being 
unevenly yoked with unbelievers, of having, possibly, 
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permitted herself to be made a cat*s-paw of by Satan 
himself. She sighed loudly and repeatedly, regarding 
Colthurst, meanwhile, obliquely out of the corners of her 
eyes ; and being a person of principle, struggled to be 
true to her own small system, notwithstanding inherent 
difliculties, and to conduct her niece out of this world 
according to established precedent. 

' I question if she will rally, Miss Crookenden,^ she said, 
in a tone of complaint. ‘And if I was so as to follow my 
own sense as to it, I should rouse her up a bit. For 
we^m bound to own there's signs of the end in plenty, and 
I hold it's wicked to let any one — whatever they be — slip 
off without knowing Kthey'm going.' 

‘ I think she knows how ill she is just as well, probably 
better, than we do,’ Mary answered. 

Mrs. Kingdon sighed again, clasping her hands together 
upon her apron in the depression between her knees, and 
swaying herself to and fro from the waist. 

‘ The heart's deceitful above all things,' she observed ; 
‘an' desperate!}' wicked, and Jenny's given them she 
belongs to a sight of trouble pretty near ever since she 
was born; and it 'ud be just of a piece with the rest if 
she was to slip off unawares without telling if she’s 
turned to thCcLord. — And her poor dear father out to sea 
with Steve too, and not a creature, to be able to tell mun 
whether his only daughter s made her peace or not before 
she went.' 

She debated inwardly how much further it might be 
safe to venture along the road of accredited ritual ; for, 
though her appreciation of the feelings of others was 
comfortably circumscribed, Colthurst as he stood there at 
right angles to her, had an effect of still violence about 
him which made him appear a rather uYiknown and alarm- 
ing being to invite to assist in the customary ceremonies 
of decease. All the more praiseworthy on her part, then, 
the effort to make him do his duty I 

‘ If I was in your place, sir, I wouldn't reckon too much 
on any rallying,' she said. ‘ I'd bring it home to her as 
she was goin' for sure, and ask her about her state.' 

In his present attitude of mind this suggestion struck 
Colthurst as almost devilishly ironical. 
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^ W-would you, Mrs. Kingdoii ? ' lie stammered. ^ Your 
niece has known me in a good many characters before 
now, I r-regret to say ; but in that of father confessor 
she would hardly recognize me, Pm afraid. Sudden 
expressions of anxiety on my part, as to the state of 
her soul, m-might even seem to have an element of 
farce in them — h-hcre in (his room —she lying on that 
bed.’ 

But, indeed, there was no need to roiise-^Jenny, for at 
the sound of his rapid whispering speech, she moved, 
straightened herself, and doing so caught sight of him. 
And her hice, pinched and disfigured by sharp phy- 
sical distress, softened, lighted up, grew young. By a 
strong effort she raised lierself oji both elbows, while 
her hair fell dark about her shoulders ; and she laughed, 
actually laughed from joy at seeing him, laughed out. 
Then would have spoken — welcomed, thanked, praised, 
blessed him in her old hopelessly-hopeful fashion; but a 
term is set to laughtei' as to all else, and for Jenny 
that term \\as already fully leached. For her, the days 
of laughter were spent and over ; and so, rightly under- 
stood, this last laugh was but another added to the long 
list of her irremediable mistakes. It sent the blood 
welling up from her lacerated lungs, flowing down from 
her poor laughing mouth over the bosom of her night- 
gown on to the sheet • , 

M^ord a’ mercy — 'tis the end for certain sure,’ Mrs, 
Kingdon cried. 

And Mary Crookenden cried out, too. She could not 
prevent herself, the sight was too heart-rending. Then, 
compelled b}^ a very storm of pity, murmuring incoheremt 
words of comfort such as one murmurs over a child that is 
huit, she bent over Jenny trying to sop it up with the 
towel and hide tlh.s horror of blood. 

But Colthurst took the towel from her, put her at once 
fiercely 3/et tenderly aside. For that Mary Crookenden’s 
person, or, indeed, the hem of her garment, should come 
to be stained b}^ that red tide, .seenu d to him the culmina- 
ting grossness, indignity, disgrace, of the relation of these 
two women to himself. 

‘N-no/ he stammered, ^no, you can’t, you mustn't d-do 
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that. It passes the limits. It is my b-business, Mary, 
mine only— not yours.’ 

And then, while Mrs.'Kingdon laid Jenny back upon 
the pillows, Colthurst, taking the bit of sponge and the 
little, cracked, brownish-white pudding basin of tepid 
water from olf the chair by the head of the bed, knelt down 
beside her. Set his teeth haid, and in that deft, unerring 
fashion of his, wash.e 1 her lips, chin, and throat, turned 
back the neck of her night-dress in front to hide that ugly 
soil, helped to administer such remedies as were to be had. 

Ajid for a while Mary Crookenden watcJied, but she 
could not watch for very long. Her eyebrows drew to- 
gether, and the chill pride came back into her bearing. 
Pity gave place to an ii resistible uprush of personal 
feeling, even of class feeling. The natural woman in 
Mary was affected by jealousy and resentment ; the fine 
lady in her by social prejudice, by dainty disdain. For it 
was almost intolerable to her to see Colthurst minister 
thus to his former mistress ; to see the hands she loved 
and in the consummate skill of which she gloried — the 
hands that had painted famous pictui es — the hands whose 
touch had wakened in her knowledge of the splendour of 
living for those who dare sing the *Song of the Open 
Road to see these hands busied in repulsive, menial, 
sick-room offices, holding a little cracked pudding basin, 
wringing out, a bloody sponge. The girl turned away 
with a lift of her fair head and a rustle ‘ of silk-lined 
skirts over the uneven floor, pushed fhe small casement 
window wider open, looked out, deeply stirred, deeply 
angered, into the mild autumn night. For at Colthurst 
she dared not look any longer, lest feeling should master 
self-control, lest she should call out to him haughtily and 
command him to stop. And as she breathed the sw^eet 
night-air, heard the babble of the stream in the gulley, the 
roar of the slow breaking waves and the liiss of the surf 
on the beach, Mary repented for the moment, of her owm 
self-abnegation. Why had she yielded to the sick woman’s 
entreaty, why had she bidden him come ? To her it 
appeared that she had been guilty of the folly of being 
lighteous over much. 

And Colthurst noted her every movement; read, plainly, 
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as though it was set down in very big print, what she felt ; 
knew that the crisis he had warded off so many times, the 
decision which he had so often eluded, was upon him, 
relentless, absolutely unavoidable at last. With Mary’s 
change of attitude Colthurst’s had, in a measure, changed 
also. He no longer feared being confounded, no longer 
was aware of self-abasement. The pace was growing too 
hot for all that. He could not reflect, he could only act. 
And on his action during the next couple of hours — for 
the bleeding had nearly ceased, the end would not be yet 
— depended all his future. He foresaw that action must 
determine, irrevocably for this life, to which he belonged, 
which woman conquered, won, owned him — Jenny Parris, 
his fellow-sinner, his comrade of evil days, peasant, model, 
harlot — or Mary Crookenden, beautiful, spotlessly pure, 
rich too in the good things of this world, the woman 
whom he supremely honoured and loved. 

Colthurst set his teeth harder; but he finished squeezing 
out the sponge, arranging the neck of the night-gown, 
folding under the stained corner of the sheet, before he rose 
and went back to his former station at the foot of the bed. 

And Jenny, meanwhile, was unconscious of the drama 
being played out around her. For though the hemorrhage 
ceased, the bitterness of death had come upon her, 
following harden that last laugh; and even when death 
wears a friendly aspect, that bitterness is . often very 
great. For the* soul could not easily free itself from that 
shapely, well-fashiont d body of hers. It struggled to get 
loose, but the flesh held it back ; and Jenny groped with 
her hands on the bed-clothes, her eyes staring half open 
as at some sight of unearthly terror, — a rattling now and 
again in her throat, tooj between the panting, choking 
breaths. 

The last sound was new to Mary Crookenden ; and it 
was very ghastly. She began to listen for it ; and each 
time it came she sickened and shuddered. She lost her 
count of time, as she listened ; minutes seemed lengthened 
into hours ; and that dreadful sound seemed to grow louder 
at each recurrence, louder than the rush of the stream, 
louder than the beat of the sea on the rocky beach. At 
length she could bear it no longer. She turned rounds 
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met Colthurst^s eyes for an instant, looked away from him 
to the bed, came forward across the narrow space ; and 
hearing that sound, seeing, in the flickering candle-light, 
those groping, searching, clutching fingers, cried, half im- 
periously, half imploringly, to Sarah Jane Kingdon : — 

' Ah ! do something, do something to help her. It is 
cruel, heartless, to stand by seeing her misery and doing 
nothing to lessen it.* 

^ My dear Miss, she*s past help from such as us,* the 
elder woman answered, in the tone of one very wrong- 
fully accused. ' *Tis the Almighty’s ruling some should 
die hard, and it’s not for us to question but what all’s 
according to merc}^ I've seen worse passings than this, so 
thac’s not what makes me fret. What troubles me is she’s 
not spoke up and told if she reckons she’s made her peace.* 

Mrs, Kingdon shook her head and sighed heavily. Un- 
evenly yoked with unbelievers or not, she was resolved 
to bear testimony, to uphold disregaided ritual. 

^ We’m bound to take all that's laid upon us,* she con- 
tinued. ^But 'tis no end terrifying to the mourners when 
they don't know if they'm free to think comforting thoughts 
of them they’ve lost. And her poor, dear father out to sea 
and all.* 

She concluded with a reproachful, sidelong glance in 
the direction of Colthurst. - 

But to the pious woman's strittures he was, just then, 
quite indifferent, for Mary, after iiiomciitarily watching 
those sadly groping fingers again, turned to him, her 
lips trembling with emotion, an agony of sorrow, of 
relenting, of unstinted compassion in her face. She put 
up her hands, pressed them against her chest to keep 
down the dry sobs which almosf stifled her. 

' Then you must do something,* she said, her grave 
voice all broken. ^You must help her, comfort her — oh! 
you must — it’s so dreadful to leave hei all alone with her 
suffering like this. And I — I won't see — I won’t look — 
I'll turn my back.* 

And so the crisis was upon James Colthurst; the choice 
placed right there before him, immediate, final. And he 
knew that it was a real choice. He was free to take either 
one and l eject the other, nothing compelling him thereto 
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but his own will. The balance hung even. He was free 
to throw the weight into either scale, as he pleased, that 
should make it dip. 

For that piteous appeal of Mary Crookenden’s, the 
childlike simplicity of the phrases in which she couched 
it, proved to him beyond all question that her love was 
intact still. Still she was his in heart. The cruel experi- 
ences of the last week had not really alienated her. Still 
all his dearest, highest hopes might be fulfilled, still he 
might have her as bride and wife. — The thing was as easy 
— well, as easy as lying. He had only to repudiate Jenny's 
moral claim on him, now at the eleventh hour, when 
he had so immensely much to gain, she but the doubt- 
fulest measure of good to lose by such repudiation. He 
had only to qcho Mrs. Kingdon's statement and declare 
her beyond the reach of human help. — And after all — for 
Colthurst reasoned the matter out with his usual singular 
clear-headedness in presence of a searching situation — what 
positive assurance had he that she was not actually beyond 
the reach of such help? How could he be ceitain that 
now, in extremis^ the mists of death confusing every sense, 
the hands of death slowly, painfully, yet surely drawing 
apart and disentangling soul from body, Jenny remained 
capable of receiving consolation from any degree of ten- 
derness, either of worc^ or caress, which he — Colthurst — 
might lavish u\^n her ? Might not his labour b^ all in vain ? 
Was it not little short of insane to contemplate bartering 
the joy of fruitful, honourable years stretching ahead, against 
this very questionable chance of succouring, solacing, easing 
the last hours of unruly, impossible Jenny Parris? 

And then he put the case to himself from Mary Crook- 
enden's standpoint. He perceived that she was sadly 
wrought upon, tired, her calm courage nearly or quite 
exhausted. What right had he to try her further, expose 
her to more of this wretchedness? If duties were about, 
wasn't it a plain enough duty to take her away from 
this miserable scene, and place her — where of right she 
belonged — far from these sordid, incongruous circum- 
stances ? To-morrow Colthurst could trust his own 
clever, stammering tongue and the greatness of his love, 
to do all that was necessary — to soften remembrance of 
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the events of to-night and appease any inconvenient 
workings of her conscience. He entertained small doubt 
but that he could plead his own cause so as to secure 
the mildest of verdicts. 

Yes — still, if he pleased, Mary Crookenden was his. 
And knowing that, he looked at her now, standing tall 
and fair under the ridge-beam of the raftered roof in the 
centre of the old, tumble-down, comfortless cottage 
bed-chamber, looked at her from head to foot, letting 
his glance rest on every graceful line, every gracious 
detail, drown itself in her tearful eyes, linger upon 
her lips — until passion waxed hot and his dark face 
flushed, while her actual surroundings seemed to him to 
fade, to be blotted out, and her. figure to stand before 
him, naked, in all its maidenly loveliness, white as a pearl 
against a sheet of white flame. 

For the moment Col thurst’s brain reeled. The emotional 
side of his nature had full sway. He was reckless, mad, 
drunk. Then — since thanks to persistent effort, persistent 
struggle, spirit in the man during these twelve months had 
steadily gained over matter — then suddenly a great shame 
covered him. For it was not, surely, according to this gross 
pattern his love for Mary Crookenden had been conceived, 
brought forth, reached maturity ? Appetite, so far, had 
never got the better of chivalrous reverence even in a 
glance, hardly — and that is saying a very great deal, if 
said t] uthfully — hardly in a thought. Since the opening day 
of term at the Connop School, when he had first found 
her name upon the students' list. 

Colthurst put his hands over his eyes to shut out the 
vision, bowed his head. 

A silence, broken only by the laboured breathing of 
the dying woman. By the sanctimonious sighings of Mrs. 
Sarah Jane Kingdon. And — in singular contrast to these 
last — the solemn voice of the sea lamenting along the coast ; 
but lamenting as brave souls alone know how to lament 
for the mysterious sorrow that lies at the roots of being — 
acquiescent, without admixture of any sentimental self-pity, 
sternly faithful in the fulfilment of their appointed work. 

And that solemn voice brought good counsel. When 
Colthurst looked up he was 3ane. Hc had laid hold of 
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the meaning of those tremendous sayings concerning the 
plucking out of the right eye, the cutting off of tlie right 
hand and the right foot ; and having laid hold of it, had 
made his choice — convinced that choice was best not only 
for himself but for the woman he worshipped — had deter- 
mined absolutely into which scale to drop the weight. 

‘ Very well,* he said, quietly, ^ so b-be it. 1 will help her, 
that is, in as far as I can. B-but a man cannot serve two 
m-masters.* 

He paused, for his stammer threatened to become 
ungovernable. 

* Therefore farewell,* he went on, ' farewell, Mary, my 
b-beloved. — And now go, in God*s name, my dearest, go. 
For to have you waiting and watching here while I do and 
say what must pain, must almost insult you, what must 
desecrate, what may render abhorrent to you the thought 
of the love you have given me — t-that would be too much. 
-G-go, while you can still pardon me for all the evil with 
which through me you have become acquainted ; while 
you can still pardon the immensity of my self-seeking in 
approaching you, asking ybu to marry me, asking you to 
let me mingle the foul stream of my life with the clear 
stream of yours. Asking you — for, God forgive me,* 
Colthurst broke out fiercely, ‘ as I see it alj now it comes 
to nothing less than that, asking you to pay for my adora- 
tion by becoming, under the specious title 5f wife, the last, 
choicest, most precious, most costly offering I can make to 
my own llesli.' 

So far he had looked down at the uneven, worm-eaten 
boards while he spoke ; now he raised his eyes to the 
girl’s face. 

* D-don*t misunderstand me,* he said quickly. ^l-I-4on’t 
want to discredit marriage to you and mal^ you think 
slightingly of it. To the pure all things arc pure. And 
there are men as well as women to whom marriage is 
pure, honourable, altogether wholesome and' cleanly.* — He 
glanced away at the low wide bed. — 'B-but I am not 
among them. And therefore to me it would be the last 
refinement of self-indulgence.* 

He paused a moment,and then looked at MaryCrookenden 
once more| with a serenity which had a certain grandeur in it. 
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* And so go, my beloved/ he said very gently — * go, 
knowing that if souls can be saved you have done much 
to save mine — that if there is, as Christ preached, a life 
beyond this wherein man is at rest, rid for ever of the 
curse and burden, the fret and torment of sex, then you 
have done much to win that life for me by your love and 
your suffering. And so go, knowing that you have brought 
me nothing but good. Go, before I do anything further to 
pain you, before your love, as well as my poor discarded 
mistress, Jenny Parris, comes nearer lying dead.’ 

Colthurst moved forward, w^ould have passed her, going 
round to the side of the^ bed. But Mary stopped him. 
She could not speak. But she put her hands on his 
shoulders, drew him towards her, kissed him on the mouth, 
— a kiss of renunciation, yet of faith, of strong encourage- 
ment and help. Then she let her arms drop at her sides, 
and with her face set like a flint, turned and went. 

' Fay, who ever heard and saw the like of that ? ’ Mrs. 
Kingdon gasped, greatly scandalized, under her breath. 

Colthurst walked straight on to the head of the bed. 
Sat down sideways against the sawn-off post, his back 
somewhat bent to avoid the low sweep of the raftered roof. 
He put his arms round Jenny, raised her softly, carefully, 
till her head rested on his shoulder where Mary's hand had 
rested but a few seconds ago. , 

'Jenny,' he stammered, 'Jenny, poor, loyal soul, come 
back, and whether you've made your*p-peace in higher 
quarters or not, at least let me make my peace with you 
before we too part.' 


Chapter VI. 

Only in myth and legend do rods turn into roses. In 
everyday life they sternly and persistently, alas ! remain 
rods. So it certainly appeared to Colthurst, as he leaned 
on the rickety paling, guarding the cobble-paved platform 
before William Parris' cottage, in the chill of the autumn 
morning, and looked across Yeomouth Bay, to where, be- 
hind the swelling uplands of the distant moor, the dawn 
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grew and spread — primrose, saffron, scarlet, crossed by long 
wisps of smoke-coloured cloud, fine as a woman's hair. 
Over the leaden grey plain of water the herring-fleet 
slowly fared homeward ; all save one boat, which, some 
half-hour ahead of the rest, was already taking up its 
moorings within the shelter of the sickle-shaped pier. 

Mary Crookenden had gone from him. Gone, as we 
know, with a kiss sacred and sweet; and with her going 
Colthurst’s gracious vision of wedded-love had fled back 
through the gate of dreams from whence at first it 
came. And Jenny Parris had gone too. Gone with a 
blessing, which went far to cancel the old bad score. Gone 
along the shadowy, silent way which leads, so some tell us, 
to a land where the most lovely of dreams — with a differ- 
ence — come true. And now he waited till Mrs, Kingdon 
should have dressed Dot, and packed the child's scanty 
wardrobe, and made her ready to start home with him to 
London, the gas, and glitter, and smoke, and stir of which 
she loved. 

Colthurst’s will was firm. His choice had been reasoned, 
voluntary, deliberate, final. He accepted the consequences 
of it unreservedly. But it would be absurd to pretend that he 
felt very elate. Rods were not changed to roses ; and the 
saying that virtue is its own reward, rightly ‘understood, is 
a hard saying, not without an element of cynicism in it. No 
great wondek, therefore, that the future looked somewhat 
purposeless to him**, neutral-tinted, dull and leaden as the 
sea spread out before him, whose furrowed surface the fair 
colours of the dawn as yet failed to touch. For it is no joke, 
depend upon it, for any child of Adam honestly, and in serious 
earnest, to turn monk. To extirpate * the eternal femi- 
nine ' and all that term stands to cover — its pretty minor 
joys and tender distresses, its merriment, its charming 
follies, its delightful fertility in small solacemcnts, its in- 
spiring revelations of unselfishness and high courage ; as 
well as its violences, vanities, cruelties, numberless seduc- 
tions, numberless delusions, unblushing lies and lusts. 
And yet, as Colthurst perceived — perceived with the same 
unsparing clearness of vision which had pursued him all 
that night — for a nature like his, half measures were in- 
tellectually and morally impossible. Le mieiix est Venhemi 
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du bien : and to rid himself of the evil it was necessary 
for him also to cast away the good. 

What, then, practically was left to live for ? An fdea 
and a fact. Art on the one hand. Dot on the other. 

About the first he felt easy enough. For Art, as he 
reascjjcd, like Religion — like all the greatest ideas vouch- 
safed to us — lives by sacrifice, draws her vitality from the 
life-blood of her votaries. To secure her fulness of 
being and of splendour you can hardly — within the limits 
of sanity — sacrifice too much. She cares not a rush about 
the domestic happiness or material prosperity of those who 
devote themselves to her service. Rather does she drive 
them out into the wilderness, far from the common haunts 
of common, householding, money-making, uxorious, philo- 
progenitive man ; and there reveal her secrets in solitude, 
thirst, and hunger, amid bare rock and burning sand. 
And so, telling himself this, as to coming pictures, 
Colthurst^s mind was at rest. The extirpation of the 
eternal feminine, *he fancied, would rather help than hinder 
alike their production and their intrinsic worth. 

And on the other hand Dot — Ah I Dot presented some- 
thing of a problem, for Colthurst held himself to be a 
strange sort of nursing mother for a very clever and rather 
naughty small girl. He permitted himself no sentimental, 
Sunday-school book illusions regarciing the child and his 
relation to her. He foresaw collisions, embarrassments, 
practical difficulties in profusion. But? they did not affect 
him much. Colthurst, in his present humour, accepted 
these consequences of his choice along with the rest. 

' If I can only hold out,' he said to himself as he watched 
the widening dawn and the nearing herring-boats. ' That's 
all which really signifies. The truth is sad, incomparably sad. 
I always knew that. And to go on loving it, not flinching 
from it for all its sadness through years — 1 am in brutally 
good health now, so the years will probably be many — 
well, it will be a tough enough piece of work. Yet it is worth 
while,' he added. ' I'm sure I don't know why — but that 
it is worth while, I don't doubt. And so the one thing 
w^hich signifies is to be able to hold out, decently, without 
whimpering or shirking, dr making a show of one's sores, 
untH death comes^ at last^ to close the account,' 
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Just then the rim of the siin^s disc cleared the swelling 
uplands of the distant moors, sending widening rays of 
ligh flashing up to the zenith, changing the smoke- 
coloured cloud to flame, making a path of glory across 
the waters of the Bay. A glad morning wind arose, 
and rushed down the valley from landward. And along 
with the wind, so it seemed to Colthurst, a Presence, at 
once benign and awful, swept by him, making the frail 
paling quiver under his hand, and the harsh grasses and 
■withered sea-pinks rooted in the clift* side whisper and 
shudder oddly as it passed. 

Instinctively he turned to look up at the window of 
the bed-chamber where Jenny^s corpse lay, the window in 
the gable up under the thatch. And turning, found Jenny^s 
father, William Parris, within a couple of yards of him — a 
savage yet majestic figure, in his rough fishing clothes, his 
blue eyes wild, the salt rime frosting his beard and snarling 
mouth. 

^Who be you?’ he cried. ^What be doin’ here?’ — 
Then, in obedience to the fixed idea which possessed him, 
he broke out inconsequently - 

' Woe to the fulish virgins, woe to the rebellious daughters, 
and to them what leads mun captive wi’ lying words.’ 

^ Woe enough,’ Colthurst thought, ' Cod knows.’ 

But when he tri^d to answer, to quiet the man, to tell him 
that with Jenny, at all events, it was well, since, forgiving and 
forgiven, she hefd entered into rest, once again Colthurst’s 
tongue played him false. He was very tired. He stammered, 
stammered badly, could not articulate a single intelligible 
sentence. Stood dumb, in all the pathos of utter in- 
capacity either of explanation or self-justification, as far 
as speech went — his eloquence useless, his repentance, 
his sacrifice, his expiation doomed to silence, since his 
body thus in his extremity had turned traitor to his brain. 

Exactly what took place, neither Stephen Kingdon, 
who followed close behind, nor Kent Crookenden, who 
was coming up the steps from the Square — having re- 
turned from taking his niece home to Brattleworthy — can 
say. Whether the old man, maddened by Colthurst’s 
silence, actually struck him, or whether Colthurst, 
not choosing to defend himself, backing away from 




his assailant, backed loo far, Steve Kingdon does not 
know. But he knows this, that as he ran up and caught 
Bill Parris round the shoulders and hauled him off, the* 
crazy paling cracked, gave — splintering right and left like 
so much matchwood, and Colthurst pitched right back 
over the cliH* edge. For an instant his face caught the 
sunlight, as his body turned in the air; while with a great 
shout — which rang along the coast, and out across the 
tranquil Bay, and over the sleeping, white-walled town, 
and up into the windings ‘of the wooded combe — a shout 
of triumph, of consummated warfare, of emancipation, 
of hope — that strong soul hailed Death, — the consoler, 
the restorer, * delicate Death * — sitting waiting for him 
just this side the white line of the slow-breaking waves on 
the puj pie-grey shingle fifty feet below. 

And that is why they dug two graves within the week, 
side by side, in the little churchyard half-way up the 
combe ; and why they flew the flags, down in Beera village, 
half-mast high. 


, Epilogue. 

. . r 

It is given to few to realize their ideals — to tl\p few, not 
to the many. All the more soothing and refreshing, then, 
to let thought dwell awhile upon the happy state of those 
favoured few. 

And to begin with, the Council of the Connop Trust 
School may claim to stand among those consolatory few. 
For it the days of doubt and misgiving, of sitting on the 
edges of offiQial chairs, are over. It made much handsome 
mention of th"e great services rendered to the school by its 
late director, James Colthurst. Inserted the said mention, 
not without rhetorical flourishes, in the ^ minutes ^ of its 
meeting ; and promptly proceeded to fill the vacant post 
with a very safe, very innocuous, and very-much -married 
gentleman of conservative views and middle age. Realism 
and subversive tendencies have vanished from the Connop 
School. And Mr. Barwell has vanished also — has retired 



finally and permanently to the semi-detached villa and 
society of the gentle parrot-nosed sisters at Hampstead. 
Not that the incoming director wished to eject the under- 
master. He would gladly have retained his services. 
But no, Mr. Barwell could not stay — having held office 
under King Stork, he could not make up his mind to hold 
office under any King Log again. It was foolish of the good 
man. The work would have been light; under the new 
regime he might have drum-doodled along in the easiest 
possible fashion. But'^Tfie~'s]^ctacle of Colthurst’s tre- 
mendous vitality had fascinated him; and to him the Con nop 
School, without that spectacle, was a little too melancholy. 
He could not stand it. 

And next, among the consolatory few, we may number 
that extremely pretty little person, somtime Violet Winter- 
botham. For several winters now, both at the Hunt 
Ball at Slowby and the Bachelors^ Ball at Tulling- 
worth, she has appeared dazzling, dimpling, most decora- 
tive of dormice, in all the Aldham family diamonds. 
The year after his nephew^s engagement came to such a 
very lame conclusion. Sir Reginald, still inconsolable for 
his wil(?sTSth^and in lively search of consolation, hap- 
pened to meet the Winterbothams at Ilomburg. Lady 
Sokeington, ncc Barking, says she can't conceive how any 
girl can quite make up her mind to marry a man three 
times as old as* herself. But adds that — ' darling 
Vi always wa§ wonderfully sensible, and that it is 
too delightful for words to have her settled just next 
door, as you may say, in Midlandshire ; and that the son 
and heir is quite the trottiest of trots. And, of course, 
young Mr. Crookenden was 7-eally more than slow and 
tiresome about his affair. And then, after all, his father 
was only a Bristol shopkeeper — merchant ? — oh, well it's 
very much the same thing, after all — though his mother is 
tidily connected ; so clearly this marriage is infinitely the 
nicer of the two. And dear Sir Reginald is more than 
off his head about her ; Vi is quite the love of his life, 
one can see that. And then there is something very touching 
about being an old man's darling ; and if Vi doesn't mind 
the disparity, why really nobody else need worry about it, 
at least that is what she, Lady SokciiAgton, thinks.* 
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And little Dot may be reckoned among the consolatory 
few, also, for she seems to be in a fair.wa^ to attain her 
ideal. She dtVnced, not at the Slowby Hunt Ball last 
Christmas ip dia*monds, like young Lady Aldham, but at 
the Covent Garden pantomime, in the most delightfully 
abbreviated of skirts and the gayest of tinsel, which regarded 
from a certain level is eVery bit as useftil and meritorious 
a proceeding. She wore wings, actually wings like a 
butterfly’s, with great gilt-paper eyes on them. It was 
enchanting, heavenly. And Mr. Snell, of Shepherd's Bush, 
made himself a positive nuisance by the vigour of his ap- 
plause in the topmost gallery. Other and more influential 
persons than the enthusiastic Snell remarked the little girl's 
performance also ; with consequences, for it was evident 
the child, small and light-made as she is, has real talent. 
And so, althoHlgh — as Mrs. Prust loses no opportunity of 
informing all whom it may or may not concern — * there is 
no need for the poor little mortal to work for her living, 
because even if she hadn't a little something of her own, 
which she has, she — the speaker — and Capt'n Prust have 
plenty enough to provide for her,’ it is probable Dot will 
dance her way through the world ; and that her name, 
before long, will come to figure in play-bills, and her quaint, 
shrewd, able, little face in photographers' windows and the 
pages of dramatic journals. Let no one be alarmed. Mrs. 
Prust will prove capable guardian of her mqrals ; and 
neither Dot’s heart nor head arc of the same quality as her 
mother’s. .She is not of the .sort who make shipwreck. 
She is too clever; shall we add' she is not sufficiently 
generous-natured ? For, though possibly the admission 
is a dangerous one in some of its aspects, it does un- 
deniably take a rather superb generosity to throw yourself 
away according to the superabundantly reckless fashion of 
poor Jenny Parris. 

And mention of photographic studios suggests further 
thought of Cyprian Aldham. For that gentleman’s deli- 
cate, fine-featured countenance is conspicuous just now in 
the large window in the Strand, from behind the plate 
glass of which — set in little- rows, both clothed in the full 
canonicals of their respective professions — celebrated 
comedians and celebrated ecclesiastics look forth side by 
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Vide, with a millennial harmony that, as one fancies, might 
prove rather startling to the fathers of the Early Church. 
Mr. Aldham, after some years of really admirable London 
mission work, has been offered — so the Giiay'dian announces 
— and has accepted the newly-created Indian bishopric of 
Munipur and Gowhatty^ No doubt he will do laudable 
service there to thi Anglican Communion. As to the 
future of Cyprian Aldham likewise, no fears need be 
entertained. 

But how about the goodly youth Lance ; is he fated to 
realize his ideal or not? That is precis^y what Mrs. 
Crookenden would be so extremely obliged if any one would 
tell her. She still regards her niece Mary from the point of 
view of disapproval. But her disapproval runs on quite 
other lines than the old ; for it is the young lady’s con- 
stancy rather than her tendency towards new and surpris- 
ing departures which now so greatly vexes her aunt. Is 
Lancelot to be kept waiting for ever? Mrs. Crookenden 
asks. 

And Lancelot himself cannot answer that question. 
He only knows he cannot change. IIow on earth can you 
change when you have felt just the same ever since you 
can remember ? And therefore perhaps — though Polly is 
so awfully good and kind to him and seems so willing to 
have him on hand to look after -her and do her odd jobs, 
that he can't help sometimes being a lirtle encouraged 
about it all — perhi^ps it would be wiser to make up his 
mind that he will always have to wait. This was what he 
told Lady Calmady when last he talked the matter over 
with her, walking up and down the broad southern terrace 
at Brockhurst, which overlooks the sloping paddocks where 
the dainty-limbed yearling fillies feed, the stately avenues 
of elm and lime, and the dark ridges of the fir forest. Lady 
Calmady spoke comfortably to him, smiling at him with 
her delightful smile — for she and her husband have a very 
true fondness for the goodly youth — telling him to wait 
yet a while longer and then take heart of grace. 

And Mary ? She has disappeared from the smart world, 
and from the world of art as well, for the last few years. 
Vague rumours of her come from distant quarters. Ever- 
siied and his wife caught a glimpse of her at Caiio. And 
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about fifteen months later, Horatio Deland, the Thought- 
Reader— who is maiking a tour of the world to pollect per- 
fectly reliable information for that new and very illumina- 
ting association known as the S.R.E.S.O.I. — in a lecter to 
Adolphus Garr, mentioned that he was almost certain it 
was she whom he met in the gateway of a temple at Tokio, 
one day in early summer, when the fruit-trees were all in 
bloom. Kent Crookenden has been travelling with her. 
He put in a locum Unens at Brattleworthy — a diligent, 
praiseworthy young cferic, who, it may he mentioned in 
passing, calls increasingly often at Slerracombe House, 
furnished with an increasing amount of interesting parochial 
business, the detail of which he finds it increasingly ne- 
cessary to discuss with that best of good-hearted young 
women, Carrie.' 

Madame Jacobini remains in the little blue house in St. 
George^s Road. For, as she said to Kent Crookenden 

' I really am. too old to live in my boxes, and be on view 
and equal to the situation, morning, noon, and night. A 
woman who respects herself and other people's eyes will 
go into retirement for a large number of hours out of every 
twenty-four, if sfie is wise, when the grand climacteric has 
come within sight. Travelling brings out all the weak 
spots in one’,s looks, manners, and 'temper. No, thank 
you, the tax on one's own vanity and one's neighbours' 
forbearance is* too severe. And, moreover, ^Mary will be 
just as well away from me. We women are invariably too 
intimate when we care for each other. We relax each 
other's tongues, under the’plea of communion and sympathy, 
and encourage each other to say a thousand and one.things 
that had better be left unsaid.' 

Madame Jacobini made a small grimace. Her tears 
were rather near the surface somehow. 

‘We enervate each other* abominably,' she went on. 
‘ Carry the dear child off, and keep her from me till the 
wound has healed a little — poor darling.' 

And so, troubled by a spirit of rather cruel unrest, our 
proud milk-white maiden wandered away, as so many another 
before her has wandered, trying to cheat sorrow by change 
of place. Wandered through the magic East, mother of 
religions, mother of countless millions of human worshippers. 
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Wandered on to tropic islands lying like jewels on the bosom 
of the summer sea. And on again till East turns West, and 
ancient civilizations gave place to civilizations that count 
fewer years than the others count centuries. From Asia, 
ripe -to rottenness, to America, crude often to commonness , 
yet rich with the promise of the days to come, as the former 
is rich with the splendour of days that are past. Wliile 
more than once during her wanderings, the turn of a sen- 
tence suddenly heard, the tone of a voice, a rapid gesture, a 
figure momentarily caught sight of on railway station, or 
steamer-deck, in crowded eastern bazaar or equally 
crowded western street, has made the girl's heart stand 
still, and the blood leave her lips, with the ache of longing 
for what has been and is not. And then the unrest, which 
might hav^ seemed for a space in abeyance, has seized her 
again, bidding her wander further, further yet, on her 
pilgrimage after a lost good. For that is the worst of the 
wages of sin. Sinners cartnot pay them all — however will- 
ing, however passionately desiroxn: even they may be to dc 
so. Those wages arc always paid ip part, of necessity must 
be, by the innocent in place of the guilty. 

But, at last, in that New World, where we of the Old 
World fancy hope has her dwelling — but in a part of it 
touched by the pathos of payment, on a ver/ large scale, ot 
certain wages ofsin-^it came about that Mary Crooken den, 
in obediencj^ to a simple and, on the surface of it, very 
inadequate cause, 1)egan at last to overget her spirit ol 
unrest. 

It happened thus. Lancelot — rather incited theieto 

by Lady Galmady, I believe — joined the travellers in New 
York. And while there the fancy took Miss Crookenden to, 
journey doAVn south and visit her mother's home. An un- ' 
known uncle and aunt — bachelor and spinster — still live in 
a portion of the large, Wide-verandahed mansion, with 
quaint mixture of straitened means and stately etiquette. 
And there, one day, waiting under the magnolias before 
the. house, for Lancelot and one of the negro servants to 
bring round the horses for her early ride, Mary, moved by 
a sudden impulse, said to the Rector, as he stood by her 
holding her whip while she fastened her gloves : — 

'Tell me, Uncle Kent, what does one end by doing when 
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all the best is taken away from one, when life has grown 
trivial, stunted, and narrow; when the sun of one’s happi- 
ness IS set ? ' 

And Kent Crookenden mused a little, letting his kindly 
eyes rest first on the great half-ruinous house, and then on 
the girl’s face, white as the opening magnolia blossoms 
above her head. 

' After a time, Polly, not at onre — that would be asking 
too much of poor human nature — but after a time, my dear, 
one lights a candle called Patience, and guides one’s foot- 
steps by that.’ 

' Do you speak out df your own experience ? ’ Mary 
asked, gravely. 

* Yes,' he said. 

And then he rehearsed to her the story of a courtship 
which had gone forward, in this very Coudert Mansion, 
over thirty years ago. 

' To the best of my ability I lighted that candle the day 
your mother told me which of the two brothers who loved 
her she loved best. It burnt very badly at first, Polly, did 
my candle — ^guttered, had thieves in the wick ; and mean- 
while I stumbled pretty freely. But, by God’s grace, it 
has burnt brighter as time has gone by — burns brightly 
enough now, I humbly trust, to light me down the long 
hill of old age Mithout any very discr^itable tumbles.’ 

'Ah, dear Uncle Kent,’ Mary exclaimed, softly. 

The Rector felt for the black ribbon, and drew the little 
faded miniatuie out from its hiding-place. 

' There is my romance,’ he said, ' This is like her, but 
you are more like. And so you are very dear to me for 
sake’s sake, as well as for your own. Try to light your 
candle of Patience, my Polly, in faith ; remembering that 
you arejjjjQt alone. More than half the noblest men and 
women you meet carry such candles likewise. — Ah 1 here 
come Lancelot and the horses. — Steady — are you all right ? 
Wait a moment, let me put your habit straight. Don't go 
too far and tire yourself. — Take good care of her, Lance.' 


THE END. 








